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THE WORD "HOOSIER." 



During the period of about three-quarters of a century in 
which the State of Indiana ami its people have been designated 
by the word "Hoosier," there has been a large amount of 
discussion of the origin and meaning of the term, but with a 
notable lack of any satisfactory result. Some of these dis- 
cussions have been almost wholly conjectural in character, 
but others have been more methodical, and of the latter the 
latest and most exhaustive — that of Mr. Meredith Nicholson' 
— sums up the results in the statement "The origin of the term 
'Hoosier' is not known with certainty." Indeed the statement 
might properly have been made much broader, for a consider- 
ation of the various theories offered leaves the unprejudiced 
investigator with the feeling that the real solution of the prob- 
lem has not eyen been sttggested. This lack of satisfactory 
conclusions, however, may be of some value, for it strongly 
suggests the probability that the various theorists have made 
some false assumption of fact, and have thus been thrown on 
a false scent, at the very beginning of their investigations. 

As is natural in such a case, there has been much of as- 
sertion of what was merely conjectural, often accompanied by 
the pioneer's effort to make evidence of his theory by the 
statement that he was "in Indiana at the time and knows tiie 
facts." The acceptance of al! such testimony would neces- 
sarily lead to the adoption of several conflicting conclusions. 
In addition to this cause of error, there have crept into the 
discussion several misstatements of fact that have been com- 
monly adopted, and it is evident that in order to reach any re- 
liable conclusion now, it wil! be necessary to examine the 
facts critically and ascertain what are tenable, 

The traditional belief in Indiana is that the word was first 
put in print by John Fitiley. in his poem "The Hoosiers Nest." 
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and this is noted by Berry Siilgrove, who was certainly as well 
acquainted with Indiana tradition as any man of his time.' 
This belief is at least probably wel! founded, for up to the 
present time no prior use of the word in print has been dis- 
covered. This poem attracted nnich attention at ihe time, and 
was unquestionably the chief cause of the widespread 
adoption of the word in its application to Indiana, for which 
reasons it becomes a natural starting-point in the inquiry. 

It is stated by Oliver H. Smith that this poem originally 
appeared as a New Year's "carriers' address" of the Indian- 
apolis Journal in IS.'SO.'and this statement has commonly been 
followed by other writers, but this is clearly erroneous, as any 
one may see' by inspection of the files of the Journal, for it 
printed its address in the body of the paper in 1830, and it is a 
totally different production. After that year it discontinued 
this practice and issued its addresses on separate sheets, as is 
commonly done at present. No printed copy of the original 
publication is in existence, so far as known, but Mr. Finlcy's 
daughter. — Mrs. Sarah Wrigley. former librarian of the Mor- 
rison Library, at Richmond, Indiana — has a manuscript copy, 
in the author's handwriting, which fixes the dale of publica- 
tion as Jan. 1, 1S33. There is no reason to question this date, 
although Mr. Finley states in his little volume of poems 
printed in 1860. that this poem was written in 1830. The poem 
as it originally appeared was never reprinted in full, so far as 
is known, and in that form it is entirely unknown to the 
present generation, although it has been reproduced in sev- 
eral forms, and in two of them by direct authority of the 
anthor.* The author used his privilege of revising his work, 
and while he may have improved his poetry, he seriously 
marred its historical value. 

As the manuscript copy is presumably a literal transcript of 

1 History of Indianapolis .ind Marion County, p. 72, 

2 "Early Indiana Trials and Sketches," p. 211. 

i Coggeshairs "The Poets mid Poet^ of the West," and Fiti 
ley's "The Hoosicr's Nesi and Other Poems" published in 1860. 




the original publication, witli. possibly the exception that the 
title may have been added at a later date, I reproduce it here 
[ in full : 

ADDRESS 

Of the Cairier of the Indianapolis Journal, 
January 1 , 1 833. 

THE HOOSIER'S NEST. 

Compelled to seek the Muse's aid, 
Your carrier feels almost dismay'd 
When he attempts in nothing less 
Than verse his patrons to address, 
.Ware how very few excel 
In the fair art he laves so well, 
And that the wight who would pursue it 
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To follow fancy's 

Some object of tci 

Uneourteously obtrudes between 

And rudely scatters to the winds 

The tangled threads of thought he spins; 

His wayward, wild imagination 

Seeks objects of its own creation 

Where Joy and Pleasure, hand i 

Escort him over "Fairyland," 

Till sonie imperious earth-born care 

Will give the order, "As you were!" 

From this the captious may infer 

That I am but a groveling cur 

Who would essay to pass for more 

Than other people take me for. 

So, lesi my friends be led to doubt it. 

I think I'll say no more about it, 

But hope that on this noted day 

My annual tribute of a lay 

In dogg'rel numbers will suffice 

For such as are not over nice. 

The great events which have occur'd 
(And all have seen, or read or heard) 
Within a year, are quite too many 
For me to tarry long on any — 
Then let not retrospection roam 
But be confined to things at home. 
A four years' wordy war just o'er 
Has left us where we were before 
Old Hick'ry triumphs, — we submit 
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(Although we thought another fit) 

For all of Jeffersonian school 

Wish the majority to rule — 

Elected for another term 

We hope his measures will be firm 

But peaceful, as the case requires 

To nullify the nullifiers — 

And if executive constructions 

By infrence prove the sage deductions 

That Uncle Sam's "old Mother Bank" 

Is managed by a foreign crank 

And constituted by adoption 

The "heir apparent" of corruption — 

No matter it the facts will show 

That such assertions are not so, 

His Veto vengeance must pursue her 

And all that are appended to her — 

But tho' hard times may sorely press us, 

And want, and debts, and duns distress us, 

We'll share a part of Mammon's manna 

By chart'ring Banks in Indiana. 

Blest Indiana! In whose soil 
Men seek the sure rewards of toil. 
And honest poverty and worth 
Find here the best retreat on earth. 
While hosts of Preachers, Doctors, Lawyers, 
All independent as wood-sawyers, 
With men of every hue and fashion. 
Flock to this rising "Hoosher" nation. 
Men who can legislate or plow, 
Wage politics or milk a cow — 
So plastic are their various parts, « 

Within the circle of their arts, 
With equal tact the "Hoosher" loons, 
Hunt offices or hunt raccc^ns. 
A captain, colonel, or a 'squire. 
Who would ascend a little higher. 
Must court the people, honest souls, 
He bows, caresses and cajoles. 
Till they conceive he has more merit 
Than nature willed he should inherit. 
And, running counter to his nature. 
He runs into the Legislature; 
Where if he pass for wise and mute, 
Or chance to steer the proper chute. 
In half a dozen years or more 
He's qualified for Congress floor. 

I would not have the world suppose 
Our public men are all like those. 
For even in this infant State 
Some may be wise, and good, and great. 
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But. having gone so Ear, 'twould seem 
(Since "Hoosher'" manners is the theme 
That I, lest strangers lake exception. 
Should give a more minute description. 
And if my strains be not seraphic 
I trust you'll lind them somewhat grapli 

Suppose in riding somewhere West 
A stranger found a "Hoosher's" nest. 
In other words, a buckeye cabin 
Just big enough to hold Queen Mab in. 



Its 



but 



1 the borders of a prairie, 
And fearing he might be benighted 
He hailed the house and then alighted 
The "Hoosher" met him .at the door, 
Their salutations soon were o'er; 
He look the stranger's horse aside 
And to a sturdy sapling tied; 
Then, having stripped the saddle off. 
He fed him in a sugar trough. 
The stranger stooped to enter in, 
The entrance closing with a pin, 
And manifested strong desire 
To seat him by the log heap fire. 
Where half a dozen Hoosheroons, 
With mush and milk, ttncups and spoons, 
White heads, bare feet and dirty faces, 
Seemed much inclined to keep (heir places. 
But Madam, anxious to display 
Her rough and undisputed sway, 
Her offspring to the ladder led 
And cuffed the youngsters up to bed. 
' Invited shortly to partake 
Of venison, milk and johnny-cake 
The stranger made a hearty meal 
And glances round the room would steal; 
One side was lined with skins of "varments 
The other spread with divers garments, 
Dried pnmpkins overhead were strung 
Where venison hams in plenty hung, 
Two rifles placed" above the door, 
Three dogs lay stretched upon the floor, 
In short, the domicile was rife, 
With specimens of "Hoosher" life. 

The host who centered his affections, 
On game, and range, and quarter sections 
Discoursed his weary guest for hours, 
Till Somnus' ever potent powers 
Of sublunary cares bereft them 
And then I came away and left ihem. 

No matter how the story ended 
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The application I intended 
Is from the famous Scottish poet 
Who seemed to feel as well as know it 
*That buirdly chiels and clever hizzies 
Are bred in sic a way as this is." 
One more subject Til barely mention 
To which I ask your kind attention 
My pockets are so shrunk of late 
I can not nibble "Hoosher bait." 

It will be noted that throughout the manuscript the word 
is spelled "Hoosher*' and is always put in quotation marks. 
Mrs. Wrigley informs me that her father had no knowledge 
of the origin of the word, but found it in verbal use when be 
wrote. She is confident, however, that he coined the word 
'•hoosheroon/' and the probability of this is increased by the 
fact that he did not quote it in his manuscript. In later 
editions of the poem he used the form "Hoosier." His orig- 
inal spelling shows that the word was not common in print, 
and several years passed before the spelling became fixed in 
its present form. 

Although the word "Hoosier" has not been found in print 
earlier than January 1, 18^3, it became common enough 
immediately afterwards. In fact the term seems to have met 
general approval, and to have been accepted by everybody. 
On January 8, 1833, at the Jackson dinner at Indianapolis, 
John W. Davis gave the toast, "The Hooshier State of Indi 
ana/'^ On August 3, 1833, the Indiana Democrat published 
the following prospectus of a new paper to be established by 
cx-Gov. Ray and partner : 

PROSPECTUS 

FOR PUBLriHlNG 

THE HOOSIER 

AT GREENCASTLE. INDIANA. 
BY J. B. RAY & W. M. TANNEHILL. 

We intend publishing a real Newspaper. To this promise, 
(though comprehensive enough) we would add, that it is in* 



1 Indiana Democrat, Jati. 12, 1833. 
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tended Ki make the mora/ and political world concribute tluir 



full s 



rich in 
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and agriculture a 
literature shall all receive a due porticm of our care. 

Ij«ft to our choice we might refrain from remark on. presiden- 
tial matters; but supposing, that you may require an intimation. 
suffic^ it to say, that our past preference has been for General 
Jackson and his administration; and we deem it premature to de- 
cide as to the future without knowing who are to be the candi 
dates. Those men who shall sustain Weslem measures, shall be 
our men. Believing that there is but one interest in the ^est, 
and but little occasion for partyism beyond the investigation of 
principles and the conduct of functionaries, we would rather en- 
courage union than excite division. We shall constantly keep in 
view the happiness, interest and prosperity of all. To the zood, 
this paper will be as a shield; to the bad, a terror. 

The Hoosier will be published weekly, at $3 in advance and 
25 cents for every three months delay of payment, per annum, 
on a good sheet of paper of superroyal size, to be enlarged to 
an imperial as the subscription will justify it. 

This paper shall do hotior to the people of Putnam county; and 
we expect to sec tliem patronize us. The press is .now at Green- 
castle. Let subscription papers be returned by the 1st of Sept. 
wbcn tlie lirst number will appear. 

On Oct. 26. 1833 the InJiana Democrat republislied from 
tlie Cincinnati Republican a discussion of the origin and 
making of the word "Hoosier." which will be quoted in full 
hereafter, which shows that tlie term had then obtained 
general adoption. C. F. Hoffman, a traveler who passed 
through the northern part of the state, says, under date of 
IJec. 29. 1833 : 

1 am now in the land of the Hom/iiers. and find that long- 
haired race much more civilized than some of their Western 
neighbors are willing to represent iheni. The term "Hooshier," 
like that of Vankee, or Buckeye, first applied contemptuously, 
has now become a soubriquet that bears nothing invidious with 
it to the car of an Indianian.' 

On Jan. 4, 1834. the Indiana Democrat quoted from the 
Maysville, Ky., Monitor, "The Hoosier State like true demo- 
crats have taken the lead in appointing delegates to a National 
Convention etc." On May 10, 1834', the Indianapolis Journal 
pritited tlie following editorial paragraph: 

The Hooshier. started some time ago by Messrs. Ray and 
icastle, has sunk into repose; and a new paper 



Tanmihill, 

1 "A WiBt«r in the West," p. 226. 
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entitled the "Greencastle Advertiser/' published by James M. 
Grooms, has taken its place. 

• 

It is, quite possible tha* this statement was made with the 
mischievous intent of stirring up Gov. Ray, for he was rather 
sensitive, and the Whigs seemed to delight in starting stories 
that called forth indignant denials from him. If this was the 
purpose it was successful, for on May 31 the Journal said: 

We understand that another No. of the Hooshier has been 
recently received in town, and that it contains quite a bitter 
complaint about our remark a week or two ago, that it had 
"sunk into repose." We assure the Editor that we made the 
remark as a mere matter of news, without any intention to 
rejoice at the suspension of the paper. Several weeks had passed 
over without any paper being received, and it was currently 
reported that it had "blowed out" and therefore, as a mere 
passing remark, we stated that it had "sunk into repose." We 
have no objection that it should live a thousand years. 

The new paper, however, did not last as long as that. It 
was sold in the fall of 1834 to J. W. Osbom who continued 
the publication, but changed the name, in the following spring, 
to the "Western Plough Boy.'' On Sept. 19, 1834, the Indi- 
ana Democrat had the following reference to Mr. Finley: 

The poet laureat of Hoosierland and editor of the Richmond 
Palladium has threatened to "cut acquaintance with B. of the 
Democrat I! The gentleman alluded to is the same individual 
that was unceremoniously robbed, by the Cincinnati Chronicle, 
of the credit of im'mortalizing our State in verse, by that justly 
celebrated epic of the "Hoosier's Nest." 

On Nov. 29, 1834, the Vincennes Sun used the. caption, 
"Hoosier and Mammoth Pumpkins," over an* article reprinted 
from the Cincinnati Mirror concerning a load of big pump- * 
kins from Indiana. 

These extracts sufficiently demonstrate the general ac- 
ceptation of the name in the two years following the publica- 
tion of Finley's jweni. The diversified spelling of the word 
at this period shows that it was new in print, and indeed some 
years elapsed before the now accepted spelling became uni- 
versal. On Jan. 6, 1838 the Ft. Wayne Sentinel, republished 
the portion of the poem beginning with the words, "Blest 
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Indiana, in her soil." It was very probable that this publica- 
tion was made directly from an original copy of the carrier^ 
address, for Thomas Tigar, one of the founders and editors 
of the Ft. Wayne Sentinel, had been connected with the In- 
dianapolis press in January 1833, and the old-fashioned news- 
paperman was accustomed to preserve articles that struck his 
fancy, and reproduce them. In this publication the poem i^ 
given as in the Finley manuscript, except that the first two 
times the word occurs it is spelled "hoosier" and once after- 
ward "hoosheer," the latter evidently a typograpical error. 
At the other points it is spelled "hoosher." This original form 
of Hie word also indicates that there has been some change in 
the pronunciation, and this is confirmed from another source. 
For many years there have been perodical discussions of the 
origin of the word in the newspapers of the State, and in one 
of these, which ocairred in the Indianapolis Journal, in 1860, 
when numerous contemporaries of Finley were still Uving, 
Hon. Jere Smith, a prominent citizen of Winchester, made 
rJiis statement: 

My recollection is that the word began to be used in this 
country in the fall of 1824. but it might have been as late as 
1826 or 1827. when the Louisville & Portland canal was being 
made. I first heard it at a corn-husking. It was used in the 
sense of "rip-roaring," "half horse" and "half alligator," and 
such like backwoods coinages. It was then, and fur some years 
afierwaids, spoken as if 'Spelled "hiishcr," the "u" having the 
sound it has in "bush," "push," etc. In 1829, 1830 and 1831 its 
sound glided into "hoosher," till finally Mr. Finley's "Hoosi. 
Nest" made the present orthography and pronunciation classii 
and It hus remained so since.' 

Of course, this is not conclusive evidence that there was 
change in pronunciation, for Mr. Smith's observation may 
have extended to one neighborhood only, and it may have 
taken on a variant pronunciation at the start, but his testi- 
mony, in connection with the changed spelling, is cei 
ly very plausible. 

There have been offered a number of explanations ol 

I Indianapolis Journal, January 20. 1860. 
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ori(jfin of the word» and naturally those most commonly 
lieanl are those that have been most extensively presented 
in print* Of the "authorities" on the subject perhaps the 
best known is BartleCt ''Dictionary of Americanism's" wliich 
was ori^[iunlly published in 1838 and was widely circulated 
in that and the subsequent edition, besides being frequently 
quoted, lu statement is as follows: 

Hoo»icr. A nickname given at the West, to natives of Indiana. 

A curre»pondent of the Providence Journal, writing from 
hiUiAna* aivey the following account of the origin of this term: 

*'Tlirow^luuit all the curly Western settlements were men who re- 
Jiuced u) their phY:»ical strength, and on numerous occasions, 
At )o|i lolliiiK^i i^nil houiftc -ruismgs. demonstrated this to their 
Ohtur MMtinKiction. They were styled by their fellow-citizens, 
hunhru. i\o\\\ their primary capacity to still their opponents. 
It wan a commvM) term for a bully throughout the West The 
liv^atmru oi huhana were formerlv as rude and primitive a set 
a» couUi Nvell bdvMi^ to a civilized country, and they were often 
m the haiut ut diyplaviuK lht^ir pugilistic accomplishments upon 
thv Irvce at New Orleans. Uuon a certain^ occasion there one 
oY {U^t^K*^ nuitic prot'e:kM>r» of the *'noble art" very adroitly and 
«uccrH!iUilly practiced the *'fancy" upon several individuals at one 
ItUMv iu*iu|i iiin\M*lt uot a native of the Western world, in ibe 
««\\(lMMauve ot hi^ exultation he sprang up» exclaiming, in a 
loiTtMit acv^ut. 'M'm a hov^ier. Vn\ a hoosier/ Some of the New 
tMloauh pa|H*iii irpoitcd the ca^e. and afterwards transferred the 
voiruptlou ot the word '*husher" (hoosier) to all the boatmen 
tuMM huhaiiAi and tuuu thence to all her citizens. The Ken- 
hhktiMi«, on tile \'vMitiaiv. maintained that the nickname expresses 
fill' Miult 0\v*UmatuMi v»t their neighbors, when one knocks at a 
dooi. oto . *'\Vhv»*j* ycie?" 

IhUh ol thr.Hr^tluHU'ics have had adherents, and especially 
{\\\^ \(\\W\, OuMi^h uoIhhIv has ever foimd any basis for their 
lii^toihal lorttuics U\v\»uil the assertion of this newspaper 
u»nrn|MMtdeul. NoUhIy has ever produced any evidence of 
[\w \\^\' o» \\\y' \\y'\\\ *'hn>her" as here indicated. It is not found 
(II «niY dUlioiKUY of any kiiul-'not even in Bartlett's. I have 
iievei U*{\\\\\ M\\ u\dieati\Mi of its former use or its present 
miiN i\al \n\l ttuie is tiv» greater evidence of the use of tfie 
0H|Me-4*iv»n . "\Vho\ vrir?" when approaching a house. As a 
\\\'\\\\ I \»l iM t. \\w vomuuMi enstoni when coming to a house 
mid d*»«iMUK \on\i\uimeativm with the residents was to call, 
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"Halto the house !" And this custom is referred to in Fi 
ley's line: 
He hailed the house, and then alighted. 
Furthermore, if a person who came to a house cal 
"Who's yere?" what cause would there be for calling; the 
people who lived in the house "who's yeres?" There is neither 
evidence nor reason to support it. But there is still a stronger 
reason for discarding these theories, and most others. To 
produce the change of a word or terra by corruption, there 
must be practical identity of sound and accent. It was natural 
enough for the Indiana pioneers to convert "au poste" into 
"Opost." It was natural enough for the New Mexican 
settlers to change "Jicarilla" to "Hickory." Tt was natural 
enough for the Colorado cowboys to transform "Piirgatoire 
river " to "Picketwire river." But there is scant possibility 
of changing "h usher." or "who's yere" — as it would probably 
be spoken — into "hoosh-er." This consideration has led to 
the suggestion that the expression from which the word 
came was "who ia yer?" but there is nothing to support this. 
The early settlers did not use "is" for "are" but usui 
pronounced the latter "air." And they did not say "yer' 
"you." though they often used it for "your." 

Another theory, almost as popular as these, derives the 
word from "hussar," and this theory, in its various forms, 
Imrks back to a Col. John Jacob Lehinanowsky, who served 
under Napoieon. and afterwards settled in Indiana, where he 
became widely known as a lecturer on the Napoleonic wars. 
The tradition preserved in his family is that once while in 
Kentucky he became engaged in a dispute with some natives. 
and sought to settle the matter by announcing that he was ^ 
-hussar. They understood him to say that he was a "hoosier,' 
and thereafter applied that name to everybody from Indii 
This theory has several shapes, one being presented by 
Rev. Aaron Wood, the pioneer preacher, thus: 

The name "hoosier" originated as fallows: When the yonng 
men of 'the Indiana aide of (he Ohio river went to Louisville. 



ier," 
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the Kentucky men boasted over them, calling them "New Pur- 
chase Greenies," claiming to be a superior race, composed of 
half horse, half alligator, and tipped off with snapping turtle. 
These taunts produced fights in the market house and streets of 
Louisville. On one occasion a stout bully from Indiana was 
victor in a fist fight, and having heard Colonel Lehmanowsky 
lecture on the "Wars of Europe," who always gave martial prow- 
ess to the German Hussars in a fight, pronouncing hussars 
"hoosiers" the Indianian, when the Kentuckian cried "enou^fh/* 
jumped up and said: "I am a Hoosier," and hence the Indianians 
were called by that name. This was its true origin. I was in 
the State when it occured. ^ 

Unfortunately, others are equally positive as to their "true 
origins." The chief objection that has been urged to this 
theory is that Lehmanowsky was not in the State when the 
term began to be used, and the evidence on this point is not 
very satisfactory. His son, M. L. Lehmanowsky, of DePauw, 
Ind., informs me that his father came to this country in 1815, 
but he is unable to fix the date of his removal to Indiana. 
Published sketches of his lifc^ state that he was with Napo- 
leon at Waterloo; that he was afterwards imprisoned at 
Paris ; that he escaped and made his way to New York ; that 
he remained for several years at New York and Philadelphia 
where he taught school ; that he came to Rush county, Indi- 
ana, and there married and bought a farm ; that after bearing 
him seven children his wife died; that he then removed to 
Harrison county, arriving there in 1837. These data would 
indicate that he came to Indiana sometime before 1830. The 
date of the deed to his farm', as shown by the Rush county 
records, is April 30, 1835. Aside from the question of date, 
it is not credible that a Polish officer pronounced "hussar" 
"hoosier," or that from the use of that word by a known 
• foreigner a new term could spring into existence, and so 
quickly be applied to the natives of the State where he 
chanced to live. 

To these theories of the origin of the word may be added 
one communicated to me by James Whitcomb Riley, whose 
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acquaintance wiili dialect makes him an authority on the sub- 
ject. It is evidently of later origin than the others, and not 
so well known to the public. A casual conversation hap- 
pening to turn to this subject, he said: "These stories com- 
monly told about the origin of the word 'Hoosier' are all 
nonsense. The real origin is found in the pugnacious habits 
of the early settlers. They were very vicious fighters, and not 
only gouged and scratched, but frcciuently bit off noses and 
ears. This was so ordinary an afTalr that a' settler coming in- 
to a bar room on a morning after a fight, and seeing an ear 
on the floor, would merely push it aside with his foot and 
carelessly ask, 'Who's year'?" I feel safe in venturing the 
opinion that thistlieory is quite'as plausible, and almost as 
well sustained by historical evidence, as any of the others. 

In this connection it is of interest lo note the earliest known 
discussion of the meaning of the word, which has been re- 
ferred to as republished in the Indiana Democrat of Oct. 26, 
1833. It is as follows: 

HOOSHIER. 

The appellation of Hooshitr has btcn used in many of the 
Western States, for several years, to designate, in a good natural 
way, an inhabitant of onr sister state of Indiana. Ex-Governor 
Ray has lately started a newspaper in Indiana, which he names 
"The Hnshicr" (sic). Many of oiir ingenious native philologist."; 
hare attempted, though very nn satisfactorily, lo explain this some- 
what singular term, Mordccai M. Noah, in the late number of 
his Evening Star, undertakes to account for it upon the faith of 
A rather apocryphal story of a recruiting officer, who was engaged 
during the last war, in enHsting a company of HUSSARS, whom 
hy mistake he unfortunately denominated Hooshiers. Another 
etymologist tells us that when the state of Indiana was being 
surveyed, the surveyors, on finding the residence of a squatter, 
would exclaim "M'*i'*t ter^," — thai this exclamation, abbreviated 
to Hoothier was, in process of time, applied as a flistinclive 
appellation to the original settlers of that stale, and, finally to its 
inhabitants generally. Neither of these hypotheses are deserving 
any attention. The word Hooshier is indebted for its existence 
(u ih^t once numerous and unique, but now extinct class of 
mortals called the Ohio Boatmen.— In its original acceptation it 
was equivalent to "Ripslaver," "Scrouger," "Screamer," "Bulger," 
•*Ring-iail roarer," and a hundred others, equally expressive, but 
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which have never attained to such a respectable standing as it- 
self. By some caprice which can never be explained, the appella- 
tion Hooshier became confined solely to such boatmen as had 
their homes upon the Indiana shore, and from them it was 
gradually applied to all the Indianians, who acknowledge it as 
good naturedljr as the appellation of Yankee — Whatever may have 
been the origmal acceptation of Hooshier this we know, that the 
people to whom it is now applied, are amongst the bravest, 
most intelligent, most enterprising, most magnanimous, and 
most democratic of the Great West, and should we ever feel 
disposed to quit the state in which we are now sojourninp^, our 
own noble Ohio, it will be to enroll ourselves as adopted citizens 
in the land of the "HOyOSH I ER."— Cincinnati Republican. 

Here is a presentation of the question, ten months after 
Finley's publication, covering most of the ground thai has 
since been occupied. The "hussar" theory is carried back to 
the war of 1812, long before Col. Lehmanowsky was in thi** 
country. The "who's here" theory is carried back to the 
government surveys, although it is certain that there were 
few, if any, "squatters" on government lands in Indiana be- 
fore the surveys were made. The "husher" theory, in em- 
bryo, is presented in the writers theory, which is apparently 
conjectural, except perhaps as evidence that the word was 
applied to the rather rough-looking class of flat-boatmen 
who made their trips down the Ohio and Mississippi. 

There has been notable tendency to locate these stories 
at I/Ouisville, and to connect them with the building of the 
Ix)uisville and Portland canal which was under construction 
from 1826 tol831, inclusive. The "husher" story is located 
there by several of its advocates. Another story, of recent 
origin, coming from one Vanblaricum, was recounted by 
Mr. Ocorgc Cottman in the Indianapolis Press of February 
f), 1!)01. Vanblaricum claimed that while passing through 
southcm Tennessee he met a man named Hoosier, and this 
man said that a member of his family had a contract on the 
construction of the IvOuisviIIe and Portland canal; that he 
employed his laborers from the Indiana side, and the neigh- 
bors got to callinj; them "Hoosier*s men," from which the 
name "Hoosier" came to be applied to Indiana men gener- 
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ally. Vanblariciim could not give the address of his infor- 
mant, or any information tending to confirm the story. At 
my request Mr. Louis Ludlow, Washington correspondent 
of the Indianapolis Sentinel, made inquiry of the representa- 
tives from the southern districts of Tennessee, and learned 
th^t none of them had ever heard of such a story, or knew of 
name "Hoosier" in his district. An examination of the 
directories of Atlanta, Augusta, Baltimore, Chattanooga, 
Cincinnati. Kansas Cily, Little Rock, Louisville, Memphis, 
Nashville. New Orleans. Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis. 
St Joseph, Savannah, Wheeling, Wilmington, the District of 
Columbia, and the state of Tennessee, failed to reveal any such 
name as Hoosier. As it is hardly possible for a family name 
to. disappear completely, we may reasonably drop the Van- 
blaricum story from consider^'on. The same conclusion will 
also apply to the story of a Louisville baker, named Hoosier, 
from whom the term is sometimes said to have come. It is 
now known that the occurrence of "Hoosier" as a Christian 
name in the minutes of an early Methodist conference in 
Indiana, was the result of misspelling. The members name 
was "Ho-si-er (accent on the second syllable) J. Durbin," and 
the secretary in writing it put in an extra "o." It may be 
mentioned in this connection that "Hooser" is a rather com- 
mon family name in the South, and that "Hoos" is occasionally 
found. 

One of the most interesting wild-goose chases I ever in- 
dulged in was occasioned by a passage in the narrative of 
Francis and Theresa Pulszky, entitled "White, Red and Black." 
The Pulskys accompanied Kossuth on his trip through the 
States and visited Indianapolis in 1852. In the account of 
this visit Mrs, Pulszky says : 

Governor Wright is a type of ihe Hoosiers. and justly proud 
to be one of them. I asked him wherefram his people had got 
ibii name. He lold me that "Hoosa" is the Indian name for 
inatie, the principal produce of the State. 

This opened a new vista. The names "Coosa" and "Talla- 
poosa" came to memory. How simple! The Indiana flat- 
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Imatmen taking their loads of corn down the river were called 
"Hoosfl men" by the Southern Indians, and so the name or- 
iginated. But a search of Indian vocabularies showed no 
such- name for maize or for anything else. The nearest ap- 
proaches to it are "Hoosac" and "Housatonic," which are both 
probably corruptions from the same stem, "awass," meaning 
beyond or further. The latter word is supposed to be the 
Indian "wassatinak," which is the New England form of the 
Algonquin "awassadinang," meaning l:)eyond the mountains. 

In 1854 Amelia M. Murray visited Indianapohs, artd was 
for a time the guest of Governor Wright. In her book en- 
titled "Letters from the United States, Cuba and Canada" 
(page 324), she says: 

Madame PfcifFer (she evidently meant Mrs. Pulsiky, ^or 
Madame Pfciffcr did not come here and docs not mention the 
subject) mistook Governor Wright, when she ^ave from his 
aiithorily another derivation for the word "Hoosier." It origi- 
nated in a settler's exclaiming "HiXT'.za" upon gaining th'; 
victory over a marauding party from a neighboring State. 

With these conflicting statements, I called on Mr. John C. 
Wright, son of Governor Wright. He remembered the visits 
of the Pulszkys and Miss Murray, but knew nothing of 
Madame Pfeiffer. He said: "I often heard my father discuss 
this subject. His theory was that the Indiana flatboatmen 
were athletic and pugnacious, and were accustomed,, when on 
the levees of the Southern cities, to "jump up and crack their 
heels together' and shout 'Hmza.' whence the name ol* 'huzza 
fellows.' We have the same idea now in 'hoorah people,' or 
'a hoorah time,' " 

It will be noted that all these theories practically carry three 
features In common : 

I.' They are alike in the idea that the word was first applied 
to a roughi boisterous, uncouth, iUiterate class of people, and 
that the word originally implied this character. 

2. They are alike in the idea that the word came from the 
South, or was first applied by Southern people. 

3. They are alike in the idea that the word was coined for 




the purpose of designating Indiana people, and was not in 
existence before it was applied to them. 

If our primary suspicion be correct, that all the investi- 
gators and theorists have followed some false lead from the be- 
ginning, it will presumably be found in one of these three com- 
mon features. Of the three, the one that would more prob- 
ably have been derived from assumption than from obser- 
vation is the third. If we adopt the hypothesis that it is er- 
roneous, we have left the projro^ition that the word "hoosier," 
was in use at the South, signifying a rough or uncouth per- 
son, before it was applied to Indiana ; and if this were true it 
would presumably continue to be used there in tliat sense. 
Now this condition actually exists, as appears from the fol- 
lowing evidence. 

In her recent novel, "In Connection with the De Wil- 
loughby Claim," Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett refers sev- 
eral timos to one of her characters — a boy from North' Car- 
olina^as a "hoosier." In reply to an inquiry she writes to 
me: 

The woril "hoosier" in Tennessee and North Carolina seems Iw 
imply, as you suggest, an uncouth sort of rustic. In the days 
when T first heard it my idea was also that— in agreement with 
you again — tl was a slang term. I think a Tennesseean or 
Carolinian of the class givea to colloquialisms would have ap- 
plied the term "hoosier" to any rustic person without reference 
to his belonging to any locality in particular. But when I 
lived in Tennessee I was very young and did not inquire closely 
into the matter. 

Mrs. C- W. Bean, of Washington, Ind,, furnishes me 
this statement : 

In the y«ar 1888, as a child, I visited Nashville, Tenn. One 
day I was walking down the street with two of my aunts, and 
our attention was attracted by a large number of mountaineers 
on the streets, mostly from northern Georgia, who had come in 
to some sort ol society tneeiins;. One of my aunts said, "What 
a tot of hoosiers there are in town. In surprise I said, "Why 
I am a Hoosier." A horrified look came over my aunt's face and 
she exclaimed, "For (he Lord's sake, child, don't let any one here 
know you're a hoosier." 1 did not make the claim again for 
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*ja inspect:-:-:: the vi5:::r* proved a w*Id-!>Dking lot who mi|^t 
b« §::5p«ctcd of never hari-j seen civi'ization before. 

Miss Mary E. Johnston, of Nashville. Tenn., gives the 
following statement: 

r have been familiar >-ith the ~se of the word "h^xKicr"" all 
my life, and always as meaniag a rocgti class of coantry people. 
The idea attached to :t- as I cnderstand it. is not so m:ich tiat 
they arc from the co-.inrry. as that they are gre«n aad g&wky. 
I think tie sense is much the same as in -harseed." "'jay"' or 
•yahoo." 

Hon. Thctns W. Sims, Representative in Cong'T?s:« from 
the Tenth Tennessee district, says : 

r have heard a! I my life of the word "ho^osier" as applied to 

an ignorant, rough, -unpolished fellow. 

Mrs. Samuel M. Deal Tformeriv Miss Manr L. Davis 

of Indianapolis) gives me fhi^ statement : 

While visiting Columbia. S. C I was walking one day with a 
yo?-ng gentleman, and we passed a rough looking co'-intrymaa, 
"My I what a hoosier. " exc! linked my escort. '*That :s a very noble 
term to apply to such an c-bject." 1 said. "Why so,** he inquired. 
"Why I am a Hoosier — a" Indiana people are.'" I answered. '*Oh! 
we do not use it in that serse here." he rejoined. "With as a 
hoosier means a jav." 

The following three statements were furnished to me by 
Mr. Meredith XichoIs^Do, who collected them some months 
since : 

John Bell Hennen:an, of the department of English. Uni* 
versitv of Tennessee, Knoxville. writes : 

The word ''h.^^sier* is generally used in Virginia. South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee as an equivalent for "a country^ hoodlum,** "a 
rough, uncouth conntryman." etc. The idea of ''country** is 
always attached to it in my mind, with a degree of **uncouthness** 
added. 1 simply speak from my general understanding of the 
term as heard used in the Stares mentioned above. 

Mr. Raymond Weeks, of Columbia, Mo., writes : 

Pardon my d'?!ay in answering vour question concerning the 
word "hoosier" in th:^ section. The word means a native of 
Indiana, and has a rare popular sense of a backwoodsman, a 
ristic. One hear?- "He is a regular hoosier." 

Mrs. John M. Judah. of ^^emphis, writes: 

Aho-:: the word "Hoosier*"— one hears it in Tennessee often. 
It al'.iav^ mear^ r-::.:s^-:. uncouth, countnr.ed. "I am a Hoosier." 
r have' said, and my friends answer bewildenngly, '*Bi2t all 
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Indiana-born are Hoosiers." I declare. "What i _ . . 

er generally, but one old politician responded with a little 
more intelligence on the subject: "You Indianians should forcet 
thai. It has been untrue for many years." In one of lira. 
Evans's novels— "St. Elmo," I think — a noble philanthropic young 
Southern woman is reproached by her haughty father for teach- 
ing the poor children in the neighborhood — "a lot of hoosiers," 
he calls them. I have seen it in other books, too, but I can not 
recall them. In newspapers, the word is common enough, in the 
sense I referred to. 



It is scarcely possible that this widespread use of the word 
this general sense could have resulted if the word had been 
coined to signify a native of Indiana, but it would have been 
Tiatural enough, if the word were in common use as slang 
in the South, to apply it to the people of Indiana. Many of 
the early settlers were of a rough and ready character, and 
doubtless most of them looked it in their long and toilsome 
emigration, but, more than that, it is an historical fact that 
about the time of the publication of Finley's poem there was 
a great fad of nicknaming in the West, and especially as to tht; 
several States. It was a feature of the humor of the day, and 
all genial spirits "pushed it along." A good illustration of 
this is seen in the following passage from Hoffman's "Win- 
ter in the West'" referred to above: 

There was a long-haired "hooshier" from Indiana, a couple 
of smart-looking "suckers" from the southern part of Illinois, 
a. keen-eyed, leather-belted "badger" from the mines of Ouis- 
consin, and a sturdy, yoemanlike (ellow, whose white capot, 
Indian moccasins and red sash proclaimed,, while he boasted a 
three years' residence, the genuine "wolverine," or naturalized 
Michiganian. Could one refuse to drink with such a company? 
The spokesman was evidently a "red horse" from Kentucky, 
and nothing was wanting but a "buckeye" from Ohio to render 
Ithe assemblage as complete as it was select. 

This same frontifir jocularity furnishes an explanation for 
the origin of several of the theories of the derivation of 
the name. If an assuming sort of person, in a crowd accus- 
tomed to the use of "hoosier" in its general slang sense, 
should pretentiously announce that he was a "husher," or a 

1 Published in 1835, Vol. 1, Page 210, 
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"hussar," nothing would be more characteristically Ameri- 
can than for somebody to observe, "He is a hoosier. sure 
enough." And the victim of the Httie pleasantry would nat- 
urally suppose tli.it the joker had made a mistake in the term. 
But the significance of the word" must have been quite gen- 
erally understood, for the testimony is uniform that it carried 
its slurring significance from the start. Still it was not ma- 
terially more objectionable than the names applied to the 
people of other Slates, and it was commonly accepted in the 
spirit of humor. As Mr. Finley put it, in later forms of hii 
poem: , 

Willi feelings proud wc conlemplate 
The rising gloty of our Stale; 
Nor take offense by application 
Of its goud-natured appellation. 

It appears that tlie word was not generally known through- 
out the State until after the publication of "The Hoosiers' 
Nest," though it was known earlier in some localities, and 
these localities were points of contact with the Southern peo- 
ple. And this was true as to Mr. Finley 's locality, for the 
upper part of the Whitewater valley was largely settled by 
Southerners, and from the Tennessee-Carolina mountain re- 
gion, where the word was especially in use. Such settlements 
had a certain individuality. In his "Sketches" (page 38) the 
Rev. Aaron Wood says: 

Previous to 1830 society was not homogeneous, but in scraps, 
made so by the electic affinity oi race, tastes, sects and interest 
There was a wide ditference in the domestic habits of the ia.m- 
ihes peculiar to the provincial gossi[>, dialect and tastes of the 
older States from which they had emigrated. 

The tradition in my own family, which was located in the 
lower part of the Whitewater valley, is that the word was 
not heard there until "along in the thirties." In that region it 
always carried the idea of roughness or uncouthness, and it 
developed a derivative — "hoosiery" — which was used as an 
adjective or adverb to indicate something that was rough. 
awkward or shiftless. Testimony as to a similar condition in 
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the middle part of the Whitewater valley is furnished in tlie 

following statement, given me by the Rev. T. A. Goodwin : 

'n the Slimmer of 1830 t went with my father, Samuel Good- 

i, from our home at Brookville to Cincinnati. We traveled 

an old-fashioned one-horse Dearborn wagon. I was a boy 

if twelve years and it was a great occasion lor me. At Cincin- 

lati I had a tip for a treat, and at that time there was nothing 

relished so much as one of those big pieces of gingerbread 

^at were served as refreshment on muster days, Fourth of July 

nd other gala occasions, in connection with cider. I went into 

baker's shop and asked for "a fip's worth of gingerbread," The 

^an said, "I guess you want hoosicr-bnit," ■ and when he pro 

need it I found that he had the right idea. That was the first 

1 ever heard the word "hoosier," but m a few years it be 

quite commonly applied to Indiana people. The ginger- 

tead referred lo was cooked in square pans — about fifteen 

' es across. I should think — and with furrows marked across 

top, dividing it into quarter-sections. A quarter-section sold 

Br a fip, which was 6^ cents. It Is an odd fact that when 
osier J. Durbin joined the Indiana Methodist Conference, in 
as, his name was misspelled "Hoosier" in the minutes, an;i 
BE so printed. The word "Hoosier" always had the sense of 
Oughness or uncoiithness in its early use. 

At the time this statement was made, neither Mr. Goodwin 
or I knew of the existence of the last four hues of Finley's 
oem, in which this same term "hoosier-bait" occurs, they 
Bing omitted in all the ordinary forms of the poem. The 
erivation of this term is obvious, whether "bait" be taken 

■its sense of a hire or its sense of food. It was simply 
Omething that "hoosiers" were fond of, and its application 

,s natural at a time when the ideal of happiness was "a 
ountry-boy with a hunk of gingerbread." 
After the word had been applied to Indiana, and had en- 
red on its double-sense stage, writers who were familiar 
1th both uses distinguished between tliem by making it a 
iroper noun when Indiana was referred to. An illustration 
{ this is seen in the writings of J. S. Robb, author of "The 
hwamp Doctor in the Southwest" and other humorous 
ketches, published in 1813. He refers to Indiana as "the 
loosier state," but in a sketch of an eccentric St. Louis char- 
Eter he writes thus: 

One day, opposite the Planter's House, during a military pa- 
ide, George was engaged in selling his edition of the Advocate 
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of Truth, when a tall hoosier, who had been gazing at him with 
astonishment for some time, roared out in an immoderate fit 
of laughter. 

"What do you see so funny in me to laugh at?^ inquired 
George. 

"Why, boss," said the hoosier, "I wm- jest a thinkin' ef I'd 
seed you out in the woods, with all that bar on, they would a 
been the d — dest runnin' done by this 'coon ever seen in them 
diggins — ^you're ekill to the elephant! and a leetle the haryest 
small man I've seen scart up lately." 

Unfortunately, however, not many writers were familiar 
with the double use of the word, and the distinction has grad- 
ually died out, while persistent assertions that the word was 
coined to designate Indiana people have loaded on them all 
the odium for the significance that the word has anywhere. 

The real problem of the derivation of the word "hoosier," 
is not a question of the origin of a word formed to designate 
the State of Indiana and its people, but of the origin of a 
slang term widely in use in the South, signifying an uncouth 
rustic. There seems never to have been any attempt at a 
rational philological derivation, unless we may so account Mr. 
Charles G. Leland's remarks in Barriere and Leland's 
"Dictonary of Slang, Jargon and Cant," which are as fol- 
lows: 

Hoosier (American). A nickname given to natives of Indiana. 
Bartlett cites from the Providence Journal a story which has 
the appearance of being an after-manufacture to suit the name, 
deriving hoosier from "husher — from their primary capacity to 
still their opponents." He also asserts that the Kentuckians main- 
tained that the nickname expresses the exclamation of an Indian- 
ian when he knocks at a door and exclaims ** Who's yere?" How- 
ever, the word originally w^s not hoosier at all, but hoosieroon, 
or hoosheroon, hoosier being an abbreviation of this. I can 
remember that in 1834, having read of hoosiers, and spoken of 
them a boy from the West corrected me, and said that the 
word was properly hoosieroon. This would indicate a Spanish 
origin. 

The source of Mr. Leland's error is plain. "Hoosieroon" 
was undoubtedly coined by Mr. Finley to designate a Hoosier 
child, and what the boy probably told Mr. Leland was that 
the name to apply properly to him would be Hoosieroon. But 
that alone would not dispose wholly of the Spanish sugges- 
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tion, for "oon" or "on" is not only a Spanish ending, but is 
a Spanish diminutive indicating blood relation. In reality, 
however, Mr. Finley did not understand Spanish, and the 
ending was probably suggested to hirn by quadroon and octo- 
ron, which, of course, were in general use. There is no 
Spanish word that would give any suggestion of "hoosier." 
The only other language of continental Europe that could 
be looked to for its origin would be French, but there is no 
French word approaching it except, perhaps, "huche," which 
means a kneading trough, and there is no probability of 
derivation from that. 

In fact, "hoosier" carries Anglo-Saxon credentials. It is 
Anglo-Saxon in form and Anglo-Saxon in ring. If it came 
from any foreign language, it has been thoroughly anglicized. 
And in considering its derivation it is to be remembered that 
the Southerners have always had a remarkable faculty for 
creating new words and modifying old ones. Anyone who 
has noted the advent of "snollygoster" in the present genera- 
tion, or has read Longstreet's elucidation of "fescue," "abis- 
selfa," and "anpersant"' will readily concede that. And in 
this connection it is to be observed that the word "yahoo" has 
long been in use in Southern slang, in almost exactly the same 
sense as "hoosier," and the latter word may possibly have de- 
\-eloped from its last syllable. We have a very common slang 
word in the North— "yap" — with the same signification, which , 
may have come from the same source, though more probably 
from the provincial English "yap," to yelp or bark. "Yahoo" 
is commonly said to liave been coined by Swift, but there is a 
possibility that it was in slang use in his day. 

It is very probable that the chief cause of the absence of 
conjectures of the derivation of "Hoosier" from an English 
stem was the lack in our dictionaries of any word from which 
it could be supposed to come, and it ;s a singular fact that in 
our latest (dictionaries — the Standard and the Century — there 

1 Georgia Scenes, page 73. 
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ap^>ears the word "hoose," which has been in use for cen- 
turies in England. It is used now to denote a disease common 
to calves, similar to the gapes in chickens, caused by the 
Uxlgement of worms in the throat The symptons of this 
disease include staring eyes, rough coat with hair turned 
backward, and hoarse wheezing. So forlorn an aspect might 
rvadily suggest giving the name *'hooser" or "hoosier" to an 
umvuth. rough-looking person. In this country, for some 
reason, this disease has been known only by the name of the 
wv>rni that causes it — "strongj'^lus micrurus" — it sounds very 
mucli like ^'strangle us marcus" as the veterinarians pro- 
nounce it — but in England "hoose" is the common name. 
This worvl is from a very strong old stem. Halliw^ell, in his 
"IHclionary of Archaic and Provincial Words," gives 
"hw^'c" and 'MKX>rs/* and states that "hoos" occurs in the 
" ruMuptoriuni Parvulorum/* and **hoozy" in the "Cornwall 
VUvv^s^uw** the latter beintj used also in Devonshire. Palmer, 
iu !\U "bVlkMtymolog}-/' says that "hoarst — a Lincolnshire 
\\v»tvl CvM a cv^ld on iho chest, as if that which makes one 
Ik\hxv\ * IS a corruption of tlie Old English "host," a cough, 
l\tiu<h *Uv\stc/' Hutcli "hoeste," Anglo-Saxon "hweost," a 
\\UvVMUc^s: atul ivfcrs to Old English "hoose," to cough, and 
V^Mcwlauvl "hvH^'c." to wheeze. Descriptions of the effect of 
tKwv,* vMt the apivaranco of animals will be found in Arm- 
au^vs '\\utlo IXxnor," and in the "Transactions of the 
UijC^^-^^^^l Svvicty of Scvnland/' fourth series, Vol. 10, at 

riw-.v i>i aNv^ a ix^ssibilJty of a gev^graphical origin for the 
\u*;\t. s^' J-v'v^ '»^ '^ ^**^*^^ ivirish of Cheshire. England, about 
xvwit vvv^ wv^; ^^t' I.ivcnxvU iiamevl Hoose. The name 
^Mv^Nitvx A^*^ ^^ *-**^^ -'--'^ '^'^ ^-^^ vicinitv. for "hoo," which 
w ..IV 'v^ *» - ,N- -.w^'/.u*!*. UTui independently in old English 
.M VN V- ■><''^^'" •" •« ''^'^^"' ^^'•'^* signitying high. How- 
s-xs' »>.'- '- ««'• v^-v"'v' jviitslu auvl no esi^ial peculiarity of 



the people is known that would probably give rise to a dis- 
tinctive name for them. 

There is one other possibiUty that is worthy of mention — 
that the word may come to us through England from 
the Hindoo. In India there is in general use a word com- 
monly written "huziir," which is a respectful form of address 
to persons of rank or superiority. In "The Potter's Thumb" 
Mrs. Steel writes it "hoozur." Akin to it is "housha," the title 
of a village authority in Bengal. It may seem impossi- 
ble that "hoosier" could come from so far off a source, and 
/ct it is almost certain that our slang word "fakir," and its 
derivative verb "fake," came from the Hindoo through Eng- 
land, whither for many years people of all classes have been 
returning from Indian service, it is even more certain that 
the word "khaki" was introduced from India, and passed 
into general use in English and American nurseries long be- 
fore khaki-cloth was known to us. 

As a matter of fact, words pass from one language to an- 
other in slang very readily. For example, throughout Eng- 
land and America a kidnapper is said in thieves' slang to 
be "on the kinchin lay," and it can scarcely be questioned 
that this word is direct from the German "kindchen." The 
change in meaning from "huzur" to "hoosier" would be ex- 
plicable by the outlandish dress and looks of the Indian 
grandees fro]n a native English standpoint, and one might 
naturally say of an uncouth person, "He looks like a huzur." 

It is not my purpose to urge that any one of these sug- 
gested possibilities of derivation is preferable to the other, 
or to assert tliat there may not be other and more rational 
ones. It is sufficient to have pointed out that there are abun- 
dant sources from which the word may have been derived. 
The essential point is that Indiana and her people had noth- 
ing whatever to do with its origin or its significalion, It was 
applied to us in raillery, and our only connection with it is 
that we have meekly borne it for some three score years and 
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ten, and have made it widely recognized as a badge of honor, 
rather than a term or reproach. 



Addendum, February, 1907. The greater part of the pre- 
ceding was published in the Indianapolis News of Aug. 23 
and 30, 1902. Afterwards I rewrote and enlarged it. Since 
then there have appeared two publications which threw some 
additional light on the subject. One of these is an account of 
Col. Lehmanowsky, purporting to be autobiographical, pub- 
lished under the title, "Under Two Captains," by Rev. W. 
A. Sadtler, Ph. D., of Philadelphia. This demonstrates that 
Lehmanowsky believed he originated the word, for he gives 
. the following account of it : 

In this connection I may mention an amusing incident that 
occured somewhat later in a town in Kentucky, where I hap- 
pened for a day or two. There was a drunken brawl in progress 
on the street, and as quite a number were involved in it, the 
people with whom I was speaking began to be alarmed. I re- 
marked just then that a few hussars would soon quiet theoL My 
remark was caught up by some bystander, and the word hussar 
construed to mean the men of the State of Indiana (from which 
I had just come), and thus the word **Hoosier" came into ex- 
istence. Such is the irony of fate! Learned men have labored 
long to introduce some favored word of the most approved 
classic derivation, and as a rule have failed. Here a chance word 
of mine, miscalled by an ignorant loafer, catches the popular 
fancy and passes into Literature.^ 

At the same time he furnishes conclusive evidence that he 
did not originate it, for he says that he did not leave Washing- 
ton for the West until the spring of 1833; that he went as 
far as Ohio with his family and passed the winter of 1833-4 
in the state,' reaching Indiana the next spring, or more than 
a.year after "The Hoosier's Nest" had appeared in print. His 
story, as given above, locates the incident at a still later date. 

The othef publication is the third volume of The English 
Dialect Dictionary, in which appears the following: 



1 Pages 188-9. 

2 Pages 182-5. 
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"HoozER, Cum. 4 (hu-zer) said of anything unusually 
large." 

The "Cum 4" is a reference to "A Glossary of the Words 
and Phrases pertaining to the Dialect of Cumberland;" edi- 
tion of 1899. 

Although I had long been convinced that "hoosier," or 
some word closely resembling it, must be an old English 
dialect or slang word, I had never found any trace of a sim- 
ilar substantive with this ending, until in this publication, and, 
in my opinion, this word "hoozer" is the original form of our 
"hoosier." It evidently harks back to the Anglo-Saxon "hoo" 
for its derivation. It might naturally signify a hill-dweller or 
highlander as well as something large, but either would easily 
give rise to the derivative idea of uncouthness and rusticity. 

There is a suggestiveness in th« fact that it is Cumberland 
dialect. The very center of hoosierdom in the South is 
the Cumberland Plateau with its associated Cumberland 
Mountains, Cumberland River, Cumberland Gap, and Cum- 
berland Presbyterianism. The name Cumberland in these, 
however, is honorary in origin, the river and mountains 
having been named for that Duke of Cumberland who is 
known to the Scotch as "The Butcher of Culloden." But 
many of the settlers of this region, or their immediate 
forebears, were from Cumberland county, England, and so 
"hoozer" was a natural importation to the region. Thence it 
was probably brought to us by their migratory descendants, 
many of whom settled in the upper Whitewater Valley — the 
home of John Finley. 
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JOHN FINLEY. 



For many years Mr. Finley was known as "The Hoosier 
Poet/' an appellation since transferred to James Whitcomb 
Rilev, who wrote of him : 

"The voice that sang the Hoosier's Nest — 
Of Western singers first and best — " 

Readers are always interested in the development of an 
author. They naturally inquire of his ancestry, early envir- 
onment and education : how much was due to native talent, 
how much acquired by association with kindred spirits. 

Mr. Finley's ancestors were Scotch-Irish Presbyterians; 
the family was driven from Scotland to Ireland by religious 
persecution, and failing to find the religious and political 
freedom they sought the seven brothers emigrated to America, 
in 1724. Samuel Finley became president of Princeton 
College; John explored the western wilds with Daniel 
Boone, and the youngest brother, William, settled on a farm 
in Western Pennsylvania. His son, Andrew, married and re- 
moved to Brownsburg, Rockridge county, Virginia, where 
John Finley was born, January 11, 1797. 

Andrew Finley was a merchant in the village, but the fam- 
ily occupied a farm in a beautiful valley near the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. This mountain range could not fail to impress 
a child of poetic temperament — the blue haze veiling its sum- 
mit, the drifting clouds that clung to its side, the rising sun 
dispersing the mists in the valley, or, the shadows creeping 
over valley and mountain as the setting sun disappeared be- 
yond the western horizon, all left lasting pictures in his mem- 
ory and influenced his after life. 

His school days were cut short by his father's financial re- 
verses, following the capture of a cargo of flour by the Brit- 
ish during the war of 1812. This misfortune threw the boy 
of sixteen on his own resources, and, as nothing better offered 

(31) 
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he accepted a position with a relative who was conducting a 
tanning and currying business in Greenbrier county. This 
was a .most humiliating alternative for a young Virginian 
whose surroundings led him to look upon manual labor as 
only fit for slaves, but it was part of the discipline of life 
which resulted in marked regard for all practical workmen, 
and an abhorence of the institution of slavery. 

In 1816 he joined an emigrant company and with fifty dollars 
in his pocket, a saddle-horse and rifle and a pair of saddle- 
bags*, turned his face towards the "Eldorado of the West." 
His first stopping place was Cincinnati, Ohio, but in 1820, we 
find him in Richmond, Ind., where he lived to see a small 
village develop into a thriving city. 

Taking an active part in its growth, he was rewarded by 
the confidence and esteem of his fellow citizens who elected 
him to various offices of trust and responsibility. His official 
career began in 1822, as Justice of the Peace. He represented 
Wayne county in the Legislature, 1828-31, and then was 
Enrolling Clerk of the Senate for three years. During this 
time he met the leading men of the State and formed many 
lasting friendships. 1833-37, he edited and held a controlling 
interest in the principal newspaper of the county, the Rich- 
mond Palladium, and in 1837, was elected clerk of the 
Wayne County Courts, with a term of seven years; this 
necessitated a removal to the county seat, Centerville, but on 
the expiration of the term (1845) he returned to Richmond, 
having always considered it his home. Elected mayor of the 
city in the spring of 1852, he retained the office, by re-election, 
until his death, December 23, 1866, having almost contin- 
uous public service for more than forty years. 

He was a man of sterling integrity; none who knew him 
ever doubted his word; an oath could not make it more bind- 
ing. As a member of the Masonic fraternity he was active 
in the relief of the poor and needy; his sympathy and assis- 
tance were freely given to the ignorant negroes seeking refuge 
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in Indiana: he looked upon them as children that had been 
deprived of their birthright. 

A self-educated man, his reading covered a wide field; he 
was familiar with standard English authors and was a con- 
stant reader of the best current periodicals and newspapers, 
especially those' containing the opinions of leading statesmen 
on political questions and internal improvements. 

He was twice married, and had six children, one son, Maj. 
John H. Finley, gave his life for his country in the war 
for the Union — from this blow the father never recovered. 
A widow and three daughters survived him. Robert Burns 
was his favorite poet, the humor convulsed him with silent 
laughter, and "Highland Mary," or "The Cotter's Saturday 
Night" brought the quick tears- to his eyes. 

Mr. Finley 's reputation as a poet was established when the 
Indiana Journal published "The Hoosier's Nest," January 1. 
1833. It was the first "Carrier's Address" written by the 
author, and was followed by an "address" to the Journal for 
eight or nine years in succession. The Palladium also had an 
annual "address." These were rhyming reviews of State and 
National questions or humorous references to peculiarities of 
candidates for public office. They were of local interest but 
did not arrest general attention as the graphic descrip- 
tion of Hoosier life had done. After a lapse of seventy-five 
years "The Hoosier's Nest" is still in demand at OH Settlers' 
Picnics, and at the reunions of the many "Hoosier Clubs" 
springing up wherever Indiana's sons have become prom- 
inent in the Great West. The following extract is conceded 
to be the best description of pioneer life to be found in print: 

**Vm told in riding somewhere West 
A stranger found a Hoosier*s Nest — 
In other words a Buckeye cabin, 
Just big enough to hold Queen Mab in; 
Its situation, low but airy, 
Was on the borders of a prairie; 
And fearing he might be benighted, 
He hailed the house, and then alighted. 

The Hoosier met him at the door — 
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Their salutations soon were o'er. 
He took the stranger's horse aside. 
And to a sturdy sapling tied; 
Then having stripped the saddle off. 
He fed him in a sugar trough. 

The stranger stooped to enter in — 
The entrance closing with a pin — 
And manifested strong desire 
To seat him by the log-heap fire. 
Where half a dozen Hoosieroons, 
With mush and milk, tin cups and spoons. 
White heads, bare feet, and dirty faces, 
Seemed much inclined to keep their places. 
But Madame, anxious to display 
Her rough but undisputed sway. 
Her offsprings to the ladder led, 
And cuffed the youngsters up to bed. 

Invited shortly to partake 
Of venison, milk, and johnny cake. 
The stranger made a hearty meal, 
And glances round the room would steal. 

One side was lined with divers' garments. 
The other spread with skins of varmints; 
Dried pumpkins overhead were strung. 
Where venison ham^ in plenty hung; 
Two rifles placed above the ^or; 
Three dogs lay stretched upon the floor — 
In short, the domicile was rife 
With specimens of Hoosier life. 

The word Hoosieroon was coined for the poem, and 
"Hoosie/* no longer designated a rough, uncouth back- 
woodsman but a self-reliant man who was able to subdue 
the wilderness, defend his home, and command the respect 
of his neighbors : 

"He is, (and not the little-great) 
The bone and sinew of the State." 

"Bachelor's Hall" was published anonymously, and was 
immediately credited to the Irish poet, Thomas Moore; it was 
reproduced in England and Ireland many times before the 
authorship was established. It was set to music for "Miss 
Leslie's Magazine,'* and was sung at a banquet given for the 
members of the Indiana Legislature: 

"Bachelor's Hall! What a quare-looking place it is! 
Kape me from sich all the days of my life! 
Sure, but I think what a burnin' disgrace it is. 
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Niver at all to be gettin' a wife. 
See the ould bachelor, gloomy and sad enough, 

• Placing his tay-kittle over the fire; 
Soon it tips over — St. Patrick! hefs mad enough 

(If he were present) to fight with the Squire. 

Pots, dishes, pans, and sich grasy commodities, 

Ashes and praty-skins kiver the floor; 
His cupboard's a storehouse of comical oddities, 

Things that had niver been neighbors before. 
Late in the night then he goes to bed shiverin'; 

Niver the bit is the bed made at all; 
He crapes like a terrapin under the kiverin': 

Bad luck to the picture of Bachelor's Hall!" 

His poem entitled. Our Home's Fireside, expresses his ap- 
preciation of domestic life. He felt that the homes of a coun- 
try are the fountain of air true happiness, and the bulwark of 
civil and religious liberty: 

"There's not a place on earth so dear 

As our Home's Fireside, 
When parents, children all draw near 

To our Home's Fireside; 
When the toil-spent day is past, 
And loud roars the wintry blast, 
Then how sweet to get at last 

By our Home's Fireside! 

'Tis wedded love's peculiar seat. 

At our Home's Fireside, 
Where happiness and virtue meet 

At our Home's Fireside; 
When each prattler, loth to miss. 
Climbs to claim the wonted kiss, 
'Tis the sum of human bliss. 

At our Home's Fireside." 

He was ambitious to write a National Hymn which should 
voice the patriotism of the people, but this wish was never 
gratified. The "Ode for the Fourth of July" was an effort 
in that direction — constant attention to business prevented 
the cultivation of his poetical talent: 

"ODE FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY." 

Tune— "Hail to the Chief." 

Hail to the day that gave birth to a nation! 

And hail each remembrance it annu'lly brings! 
Hail Independence! Thy stern declaration 
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Gave Freedom a home in defiance of Kings. 

Britain's despotic sway 

Trammeled thy early day. 
Infant America^ "child of the skies." 

Till with a daring hand 

Freedom's immortal band 
Severed thy shaklcs and bid thee arise! 

Then was the standard of Liberty planted — 

The star-spangled banner proud floated on high; 
Columbia's sons met the foeman undaunted, 
With firm resolution to conquer or die. 

Precious the prize they sought, 

Dearly that prize they bought: 
Freedom and peace cost the blood of the brave. 

Heaven befriended them, 

Fortune attended them — 
Liberty triumphed o'er tyranny's grave! 

Peace to those patriots, heroes, and sages. 

Whose glorious legacy now we enjoy! 
May it descend to the world's latest ages, 
Like primitive gold, without any alloy! 
Then let our motto be, 
"Union and Liberty," 
High on our national banner enshrined. 

Like a bright morning star, 
Glittering from afar. 
Casting its beams o'er the world of mankind. 

When urged by friends to make a collection of poems for 
publication; he found, (in 18G6), that many had been lost be- 
yond recovery, his hope of writing something more worthy of 
preservation made him careless of that which had been pub- 
lished; there is, however, considerable variety in the col- 
lection, ranging from **grave to gay." These are some of the 
titles ; "Lines," written on opening a mound on the bank of 
Whitewater near Richmond, Ind. containing a human skele- 
ton. "What is Life," "What is Faith," "A Trayer," "My 
Loves and Hates." This was the first poem written for pub- 
lication. "Valedictory, on closhig my term as Clerk of the 
Wayne County Courts." 

In lighter vein are, "Advertisment for a Wife," "The Last 
t Fanuly/' "To My Old Coat," and "The Miller." 

kj "was not a church member but his creed is em- 
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braced in the following sentence — "The Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man." 

An unpublished fragment, found after death in the pocket- 
book he carried, shows his truly devotional spirit : — 

**My Heav'nly Father! deign to hear 

The supplications of a child, 
Who would before thy throne appear, 

With spirit meek, and undefiled. 

Let not the vanities of earth 

Forbid that I should come to Thee, 
Of such as I, (by Heav'njy birth) 

Thy Kingdom, Thou hast said, shall be." 

TO JOHN FINLEY. 

By Benjamin S. Parker. 

'*Hail thou poet occidental. 

First in Indiana's Clime — 
Whose true passions sentimental. 

Outward flowed in living rhyme. 

Let no more thy harp, forsaken, 

Hang upon the willow tree. 
But again its chords awaken 

To thy songs blithe melody, 

As thou didst in time now olden, 
When our Hoosier state was young, 

'Ere the praises of these golden 
Days of progress yet were sung." 



Strickland W. Gillilan, wrote a "Versified Tribute. 

He nursed the Infant Hoosier muse 

When she could scarcely lisp her name; 

Forerunner of the world's great lights 
That since have added to her fame, 
He blazed the way to greater things, 

With "Hoosier's Nest," and "Bachelor's Hall;" 
And, while the grand world-chorus rings 

With songs our Hoosier choir sings. 
Let not the stream forget the springs, — 
Let Finley's name before them all." 
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Most of the sources of information upon which the 
following work is based, are indicated in the footnotes 
in connection with the text. It has been iny aim, where 
ojnciseness would permit, to quote the^e sources freely 
and thus let them tell their own story and eliminate my 
personal ojiinions as mtich as possible. This plan bring'; 
the reader one step nearer to the truth and gives him a 
more accurate knowledge than any paraphrasing or suni- 
m'irizing could do. Especially have I endeavored to have 
(lovemor Harrison, the central figure of this study, to 
speak for hinisel f . As to slavery in the territory, the ex- 
cellent treatment of this subject by J. P. Dunn, in his 
"Indiana," published in the American Commonwealths' 
Series, seems to have left nothing to he desired. To se- 
cure material it was necessary to visit Chicago, Madison, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati and Washington. 

To Professor W. D. Pence and to Mr, George S. Cott- 
Hian. [ am under obligations for the map of Indiana in 
l8il. 

My thanks are due to W. E, Henry, Stale Librarian at 
Indianapolis; Reuben G, Thwaites, Secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin; Miss Catharine Lord, 
Secretary of the Ohio Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety, Cincinnati, for their kindness in giving me access 
to materials ; and to Mr. Waldo G. Leland of the Carnegie 
In»tJliition of Washington, for assistance in finding ma- 
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terial in ihe govemment archives in that city. To ttie 
Hon. Reuben T. Durrett, President of the Filson Club. 
Louisville, Ky., my thanks are due, not only for access to 
his great librar\% the best private collection in the West. 
but also for his kind hospitality during my stay in Louis- 
ville. To Mr. J, P. Dunn, Secretary of the Indiana His- 
torical Society and author of Dunn's "Indiana," my 
thanks are due for several valuable suggestions. I should 
also be ungrateful were I not here to express my thanks 
to Dr. Hubbard Madison Sniitli of Vincemies, who 
pointed out to me all the ulii landmarks of that historic 
place, and especially the spot where Harrison had his 
famous interview with Tecumseh, and the fine brick house 
there, which Harrison had built in 1804 and occupied 
during the remainder of his stay in the territory. My 
gratitude is also due for further inspiration given by the 
hospitality of Mrs. George Eaton, one of the Harrison 
family, who occupies the old homestead at North Bend, 
Ohio, to which Harrison repaired after the war of 1812. 
Here he made his home the remainder of his life, and here 
also, on a bare and isolated summit, overlooking the 
graceful and silvery windings of the beautiful Ohio, his 
tomb bearing the .simple inscription — "Harrison, " he is 
laid to reit. 

11. J. \V. 
Alliance, Ohin. Xovcniher, 1907. 
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THE TERRITORY AND TOE GOVERNOR — I'RELIMINARV VIEW. 

Oil May 7. i8od, President Adams approved an Act of 
Congress, "to divide the territory of the United State'! 
norlliwest of tlie river Oliin, into two sqiarate govern- 
ments." Tliis act went into effect July 4, iSoo, and thm 
constituted the Indiana Territory, which was separated 
from the remainder of the Xorthwest Territory by a hne 
from tile Ohio river opjxjsite the moutli nf the Kentucky 
river to Ft. Recovery, until it intersected a line north 
from the mouth of the Big Miami, thence straight 
north to the Canadian honndai'y. It thus em- 
braced all of the present State of Indiana except 
a triangular area in the southeastern portion, based 
uiH)n the Ohio river and extending alxmt half 
way up the eastern border, the western half of 
Micliigan, all of Illinois, Wisconsin and that part of Min- 
nesota east of the Mississippi river, and a line drawn north 
from its sonrce to Canada, this latter area enibracintj 
about 26,000 square miles.' A liltle later when tlie St;tte 
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of Ohio was carved out, its western boundary was formed 
by a line drawn north from the mouth of the Miami, and 
thus the triangular strip remaining between Ohio and 
Indiana was added to Indiana. At the same time all the 
eastern half of Michigan, which was cut off from Ohio 
upon the admission of the latter State (1803), was made 
a part of Indiana Territory and continued to be so until 
the separate organization of Michigan Territory in 1805. 
This Act of May yth also provided that the form of gov- 
ernment to be established in Indiana should be "similar in 
all respects'' to that provided by the Ordinance of Con- 
gress of July 13, 1767, for the Northwest Territory; and 
the inhabitants were to enjoy all the rights and privileges 
granted to the people by the said Ordinance. First, the 
territory was to be governed by a Governor, and three 
Judges to be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Governor and 
Judges were to constitute the only officers of government 
— legislative, executive and judicial — and in making laws 
their discretion was limited to a choice from the laws al- 
ready adopted by the original States, and these laws were 
also subject to a])proval by Congress. Unless disapproved 
by Congress, the laws were to remain in force until the 
organization of a General Assembly in the Territory, 
after which time the Assembly might alter them as it 
might see fit. Whenever ^'satisfactory evidence'' should 
be given the Governor that such was the desire of a ma- 
jority of the freeholders, even if the [)rescribe(l number of 
five thousand free male inhabitants of twenty-one years, 
as prescribed in the Northwest Ordinance, should not be 
attained, the Territorv was to have a General Assemblv, 
Legislative C'ouncil and a Representative in Congress. In 
other words, it was to i)ass to the second grade. It was 



further provided that the Genera! A-ssemlMy shoiili! con- 
sist of from seven to nine meiiil»ers, who were to be elected 
for two years; wliile the Legislative Council was to con- 
sist of five members and to be appointed for five years, 
By a law of Con}>;ress, August 7, 17S9, a change was 
made whereby the Legislative Council of the Northwest 
Territory was to be appninted by the President and not by 
Congress, as had been reqnired by the Ordinance ofl787. 
The fi\'e members were to be chosen by Iiim from a list of 
ten selected by the Territorial House of Representatives. 
Also by this law the Territorial Governor was to make 
liis reports lo the rresidenl. The^e changes in the pro- 
visions of the Ordinance were applied to Indiana Terri- 
Ifirj'. By the Act of May 7, 1800, also, the seat of govern- 
ment of Indiana Territory was to be located at Vincennes, 
on the Wabash. 

11\e man to whose influence and efforts this division of 
the Northwest Territory was largely due, was William 
Henry Harrison, who was at this time the first delegate 
to Congress from the Northwest Territory. In the life of 
Nathaniel Massie. by his son. we find a letter of Harrison 
to Massie, dated Jannary 17, 1800. in which he contem- 
plates moving in Congress for this division. On May 
13, 1800, six days after llie passage#f the Act constituting 
the Territory, William Henry Harrison was appointed by 
President Adams as its Governor. 

Harrison was born in Berkely. Charle> City County, 
Va,, twenty-five miles below Richmond, February 9. 1773, 
and was the youngest son of Benjamin Harrison, Gov 
ernor of Virginia, who was a member of the Continental 
Congress, and one of ihe signecs of the Declaration o; 
Independence. His father, who was descended from 
of Cromwell's veterans named Harrison, had tied 
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John I lancock for the speakership of the Continental Con- 
^Mc-is, and in 1775 was a meml)er of a committee in that 
lM»(ly whose report formed the basis of our MiHtia System, 
with which his ilkistrious son was to have so much to do.^ 
I laving received a classical education at Hampden-Sid- 
nry College, he began the study of medicine in Richmond 
in 1700. In April, 1791, he was sent to Philadelphia to 
(•(»ntinue his studies under Dr. Benjamin Rush and was 
placed under the guardianship of his father's intimate 
friend. Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution. 
His father died when William Henry was on his way to 
l'hiladeli)hia, and in the following summer, upon express- 
ing his dislike for the medical profession to Governor 
Lee, of Virginia, the latter recommended him to enter the 
army. Contrary to the wishes of his guardian and 
friends, Harrison at once applied through Governor I^e 
to (lencral Knox and President Washington for an army 
position and, to use his own words, within twenty-four 
hours from the first conception of changing his profession, 
he was appointed as an ensign in the Tenth United States 
Regiment of Infantry. He made his way on foot to Pitts- 
burg, thence down the Ohio and reached Ft. Washington 
in Xovcnibcr. 1791, just as the remnant of St. Clair's 



1. For the main facts of Harrison's rarly bio^ranhy jjiven here I have 
• Iniwn from various son rtM's. I would mention abov«' allhiRown autobiofcra- 
l»h> . i»ul»llsh«'d In tin* "Cincinnati Daily Eniiuirer," XovcmlMT 5, 1870, taken 
from thr "New York Kxpress" of NovcniU'r '2, IHT'N an<l written at his home In 
North Mend, Ohio. July *J0, is:w. This clipping is preserved amouK the Clark 
TajM-rs, Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Cincinnati. It was written 
upon r»'«|ueHt for publication and sent to Hon. .Fames Brooks, then a corresptin- 
dcnf in \VashinKl<*n. 1H;»», an«l was later presented to the N»'W York Hlstorieal 
Moj'leiy. an<l wa-^ repuhllshcd in l^Tn. It was also jmblished in the Xanesvllle 
M) ( "Sijfnal," NovemKer IH, l.s7«», and a copy of this jmiHT was secured by Lyman 
<■ l>ra per and added to the I)ra|M'r Collection «>f the Harrison I'ajM'rs preserved 
at MM<lixon, NN lf<con.-in. by the Slate Historical Society. 

I have drawn the hio^ra]>hi( al data also from various lives «)f Harrison 
eKp»riiill\ iljoxe l>> hau^on. Hal I. To«ld and Drake, and Montp>mery. 
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army, which had heen defeateil i>n \oveiiil>er 4lh, arrived 
there. The village of Ciiicitinali was composed uf twenty- 
five or thirty log- cabins, hut the iiihahitants and settlers . 
had an abundant supply of whisky, for which the wretched 
soldiers exchanged the remainder of iheir scanty pay; so 
thai Harrisim said he saw more drunken men in the two 
days following his arrival there than he had seen in all 
ills previous life. 

His reception in the anny, he say^, was far from cor- 
dial on the part nf nio^il of the officers and troops, who 
were jeakms of his promotion and they assured him that 
a single march to the interior post woultl end his military 
career by causing his voluntary resignation. But such 
talk only raised his "dander," he said, and made him more 
determined to hold out. His duties were very severe dur- 
ing tlie winter of 1791-2, but his constitution hardened 
tmder privations and lie withstood the temptations to in- 
tcm]ierance which surrounded him. In the intervals of 
fielil duty he applied. himself to study. Mis own library, 
he .-iaid, consisted of only the volume of "Cicero's Ora- 
tions." which he had used at collefje, and the large edition 
•>f "Blair's Lectures." But the number of professional 
works in the hands of the officers was not inconsiderable, 
and he gave much attention to the study of tactics. He 
was [ireiwired fur this study, he says, from his previous 
knowledge of history. To quote his own words, "In- 
ferior to many of my class at colle,5e as a Latin and Greek 
scholar, I was considered inferior to Init one in Belles 
Leilres and particularly in History. I was actjuainted 
Willi die accounts of all ihe battles described bv ancient 
authors from Homer to Julius Caesar, and I had actually 
read through the jKinderous work of Rolliu three times 
Ix-fnre I was seventeen years old." TIlis |)artiality for 
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history, especially militan- histon% on the part of Harri- 
son is stn)ngly impressed upon one who reads his letters 
and speeches. He is constantly referring to the con- 
ditions, tactics, etc., in ancient battles. Tliis tendency to 
revert so often to Roman militar>' history- is well illustra- 
ted by tlie anecdote of Daniel Webster, who, when Secre- 
tary of State, in speaking of revising and pruning Harri- 
S(Mi's inaugural address, said he had killed "seventeen 
Rt>man pnKonsuls as dead as smelts."^ 

In 1702 he was made Lieutenant, and in 1793 he 
ji>incd the legion under General Wayne and was soon 
made an aiile-de-camp to him. lie won praise from this 
(General for his faithful services, especially at the cele- 
brated battle of r^Ulen Timbers, near the Maumee, Aug- 
ust JO, 1704. which gave Wayne his great victory over 
the Indians and brought peace to the frontier, negotiateil 
bv the Treatv of rireenville, 170S. He was married 
in NovcMuber, 17^5, to Anne Cleves Symmes, daughter 
i>f Ind^c b>bn Cleves Svmmes, negotiator of the 
Svnruc^ purdiasc."- Shortly after this General Wayne 
placed liim in command of Ft. Washington. Upon 
the death kA General Wayne in 1797, Harrison re- 
signed bis commission in the army and retired to the 

farm. 

SiMui after this he was a])])ointe(l Secretary for the 
N'mihwe-l Territory, to succeed Winthrop Sargent, who 
li.id been a])])ointed (lovenior of Mississippi Territory. 
While h(»ldin^ the «»tVice t»f Secretary, being ex-officio 
l.ieuleiKim G(uenu>r, he perfi>rmed the dutie-^ of Gover- 

NN \\v\\ HiinM-on NNM-. wooinir tl»»' »!auclu«r of Ju<l;r«' S> miufs.he is said to 
li.i\«- l.rni unU.iI »•> Ww .Imlur. \s\\i\\ N\rrt' In-^ jiu-aii- of ^upportiiiK » wife; 
«Ommu|miii Iu- plaiTil hi- luiml on hi- «->\ onl ami rt'|»li«»l; -This is my mcana 

III •it|i|*oi I 
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nor for a considerable lime while Governor St. Clair was 
at his home in Pennsylvania. He says that he was in- 
debted to General Wayne for the recommendation which 
brought him this appointment. Wlien Wayne visited 
Philadelphia in the fall of 1795. knowing that Harrison 
iiitaided to leave the anny. he so strongly recommended 
him to President Washington that the latler promised to 
give him the first suitable appointincnt which should be- 
come vacant in the N'orthwest Territory. No such va- 
cancy occurred till afler Washington's term expired, but 
the recommendation remained, and Pre>ident Adams 
promptly gave him the appointment as Secretary when 
the vacancy came. 

In I/yq the Northwest Territory passed to the second 
grade, which gave the people the right to make their own 
laws and to have a Representative in Congress. Arthur 
Si. Clair, Jr., son of the Governor, and Harrison were 
nominated for Congress. Of the twentysme members of 
the two houses of the Territorial Legislature, eleven voted 
for Harrison against ten for St. Clair, and thus he was 
elected October ^, 1799, as the first Rq>rei;entative to 
Congress from the Territory. His comiJetitor, St. Clair, 
was a Federalist while Harrison was a Republican, but 
he was discreetly reserved on this subject — until the Re- 
publicans came into power. The object of those who so- 
licited hijn to hecmne a candidate for Congress, he says, 
was to obtain an amelioration of the laws for the sale of 
public lands, which were very unfavorable to the settle- 
ment of the country. He took his seat in Congress in 
Januarv', 1800. and wa.s ap|K>inted chairman of a com- 
mittee of seven memljers, which he says was the first gen- 
eral committee under the Constitution having charge of 
lb* subject of the public lands. Harrison proposed bis 
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plan to the committee and it was adopted. Mr. Gallatin 
was a member of this committee and assisted Harrison in 
scvuring the adoption of his plan. The law had required 
that lands should be sold only in large tracts or in com- 
plete sections, thus depriving the small farmer from 
buying his land directly from the government and giving 
middle men and land companies the opportunity of mak- 
ing money at the expense of the purchaser. Harrison se- 
cured the passage of a law. May lo, 1800, whereby half 
the lands might be sold in sections and the remainder 
in half sections, directly to the purchaser from the gov- 
ernment. Also easy terms of payment were secured 
whereby but one-fourth had to be paid within forty days, 
the second fourth within two years, the third within three 
vcars, and the fourth within four vears.^ 

As to his appointment to the Indiana Territory, Har- 
rison says that he at first declined it because hef thought 
(iovernor St. Clair would soon retire from the government 
of the Northwest Territory, and that he would be able to 
bVcome St. Clair's successc^r. But some of President 
Adams' chief supporters were also desirous of succeeding 
Si. Clair and so through party management Harrison 
was shelveil into Indiana in the hope of saving the Ohio 
(li\ision for the l^>deralists. By the advice of pohtical 
fticiuN and relatives he accepted the appointment. 

I lanison was afterward fre(|uently charged of being a 
h'cilcralist. but the testimonv of judge Jacob Burnett on 
tins subjcL't scorns conclusive. In a public speech in Cin- 
linnali in spc.iking of this charge. Mr. lUu'nett says :^ **A 
inoir unfounded faUdnHul wa^ never invented. My per- 
son;il ac(|uainl;incc with him began in \J()(\ The inti- 

I \ nllr«l Malr- SJatiito-" 11. Law of May 1»». 1sn>. p. To. 
.' r»Kl»i iV hraKr'-* l.lfo of Harrison, p J-!. 
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macy between ns was great and our intercourse was con- 
stant, and from that lime until he left Cincinnati I was in 
the habit of arguing with him on political subjects. I 
was a Federahst, honestly so, from principle. I can, 
therefore, speak on this subject with absohile certainty, 
and I aflimi most solemnly that, under the administra- 
ttons of Washington and Adams, Harrison was a firm, 
consistent, unyieliting Republican of the JelTersonian 
school. He advocated tlie election of Jefferson and 
warmly maintained his claims against Mr. Adams." 



CHAPTKR 11. 



FIRST VEAkS IN THE 1 



AND THE I-AWS OF THE 



GOVERNOR .\ND JUDGES. 

On July 4. 180O, then, the government of Indiana Ter-' 
ritory l)egan. The Executive Journal' of the Territory 
"pens thus : "St. Vincenne^, July 4, 1800, — This day the 
fjovemment of the Indiatia Territory commenced; Wil- 
liam Henr\' Harrison having been appoinled Governor, 
Jcilin Giljson- Secretary. William Clark,^ Henr>' Vander- 
burgh and John Griftin. Judges in and over said Tcrri- 
li.ry." 

Secretary Gibson was the only official wljo acted dur- 
ing the first six months. Harrison did not arrive till 
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lanuarv lo, 1801, «ind the territorial court did not con- 
vtMie till March 3, 1801. On January loth, the ver)" day 
(»f his arrival at ^'incenne^, Harrison issued a procla- 
mation re([uiring^ the attendance of the territorial judges 
at X'incennes for the purpose of adopting and publishing 
laws for the government of Indiana Territory'. They 
met on Januarv 12th and continued in session two weeks 
when they adjourned, having adopted six laws, one Act 
and three resohitions. The laws of the Northwest Ter- 
ritorv were not formallv re-enacted in Indiana Territory, 
hut tho^e i)asse(l hefore the division were tacitly under- 
stiMxl as still applying to Indiana after the division.^ This 
fact was of the utmost importance in tiding the infant 
Territory over its early years, for having now returned 
tn the first grade, it could legally adopt new laws only 
I mm the i)riginal State>: and these laws were not usually 
applirahle to the new conditions in Indiana, while those 
di' the Xorthwcst Territt^ry passed since its advancement 
tn the ^ivond gra<le were very suitable. 

( lir«»iii»Ioj^M(ai|y, Harrison's administration of Indiana 
I crntors divide^ itself into two periods — first, the peritxl 
iMMlcr (1 »\crn<»r and Judge-i; secondly, the period under 
tlir .r. ..lid tirade nf gMvemment — that is. by Governor, 
i ..iiiK il .Hid \^-r;nM\. with also a representative in Con- 
j.,r. \\\r ^lI'^t pt'ri«Ml exteiideil from July 4, 

,.'..,f, i.> I ).•• <*nil»rr 5. 1^04, when, as the result 
.1 II, •• rif. (i-.M I'M- that ])iirp »<c. Harrison issued 
, |,i.M I mi.iii.M «l<- laniiL:- that ilic government did 

, \ , .I,,.- .- 1 ■. ''r M.!- w- ':•■•• ''m' 'y '»t..- .1.-».M«»inii of the terrl 
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thcii pass to the second grade. The second period ex- 
lended from Decemlwr 5, 1804. to September 24, 1S12. 
when Harrison assumed command of the anny of the 
Northwest and left the civil administration of the terri- 
loi^' in the hands of his veteran Secretary. John Gibson, 
until the arrival of the new governor, Thomas Posey, on 
May 25, 1813. Indeeil, Harrison's civil adin in i si ration 
practically ended in the summer of r8i t. when he became 
occupied with Indian affairs and was preparing for the 
defense of the Territory- which led to the campaign on the 
Tippecanoe. 

The chief subjects of interest in Harrison's adminis- 
tration are: The work of the G<)venior and Judges; 
slavery ; passing to the second grade : the work of the 
Governor and Legislature ; divisions of the Territory ; the 
public lands ; Indian affairs ; treaties and land cessions ; 
and. above all, the power and policy and personal work 
of the Governor thronghout his four succe.-sive terms, 
or twelve years of administration. 

But first, a few observations on the condition of the 
Territory alx>ut 1800. From the census report prepared 
by Secretary Gibson for the year 1800, we find the total 
popnlation of the Territory to he 5.641 ;' ami t!ie white 
population within the present limits of Indiana was not 
over J.500. These figure^ included negroes and slave;. 
I»ut of course not Indians. The number of Indians in 
tlic Territory wa*; estimated at loo.ooo.'- The enumer- 
ation shows a population of 135 slaves. The only im- 
pcn-lanl settlements were Clark's Grant on the Ohio, op- 
posite Louisville, St. . Vincennei on the Wabash and 

I Indt&na Hlclorlcal Stwlplr r-iihllullmii'. III, p. M. 

a. The KMl«ru iU»Wlou of tlio Northwciti Tpfrtlory, mm is. Ohln mul 
BaMBm Mlclilm" In INU.srvURlliiK t(> Carrj's Alius, li><I ■ po|iuUttlon oriU^U, 
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Kaskaskia and Kahokia on the Mississippi near St. Louis. 
Only three counties then existed:^ Knox, including all of 
southern Indiana; St. Clair, including the northern Il- 
linois country; and Randolph, including the southern part 
of Illinois. Knox County then was all that had been 
formed within the limits of the later State of Indiana, 
Knox county had but 28 slaves in 1800, while Randolph 
had 107. The population were chiefly French, the only 
English settlement being that of Clark's Grant on the 
Ohio. There had been but one session of court having 
cognizance of crimes held in the Territory of Indiana dur- 
ing the five years preceding its separate org^nization,*and 
this was a strong argument in Congress for the division 
of the Territorv." 

Further light is thrown upon the condition of the Ter- 
ritorv in Burnett's **XoteV''^ in which he describes a 
journey from Cincinnati to V^incennes in December, 1799. 
His companion was Arthur St. Clair, Jr., son of the gov- 
ernor. Leaving the river at the falls of the Ohio (Louis- 
ville) and proceeding by- land to X'incennes, they encount- 
ered en route a camp of four or five Indians, two panthers, 
eight or ten buffalo and one wild cat! Yet in a letter* 
frr)m Harrison at Vincenne-i, C)ctol)er 15, 1801, to James 
r'indlay of Cincinnati, he says among other things: **I 
am much pleased with tliis counlry. Xotliing can exceed 
it>^ berinty and fertility. I have purchased a farm of a1x)ut 
three* hundred acres joining the town, which is all cleared. 
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I am now eiigiiged in fencing it, and shall !>egiii to Ijuikl 
next spring if I can find the means. How conies on the 
distillery? I wish you to senj me some whisky as soon 
as possible. • * * * j ^^jsi, y^u could muster 
resolution enough to lake to the woods and pay us a visit. 
I ain sure you will be so much pleaseil with this place and 
the pro-ijjects that would open to you, that you would 
consent to move here. * * * \\i-g \is.vg here a 
company of troqis commanded by Honest F. Johnson of 
llie 4tli. We generally spend half the day together, mak- 
ing war upon the partridges, grouse and tish; the latter 
we lake in great numbers in, a sein." 

To consider now the work of the Governor and Judge*, 
we note that they held four sessions for the passing of 
laws, as follows :' 

First session, January 12 to January 26, rRoi. (6 laws, 
I Act, 3 resolutions). 

Second session. January 30 tn Felinmry 3, 1802. {2 
laws). 

Thinl ficision. February lO to March 24. 1803. (1 law 
and two resohitions). 

Fourth session, September jo. 1803, to September 21, 
1S04. (7 laws, I Act, 7 resolutions). 

As the fourth session continued i>ver a year, the law 
makers doubtless met only at intervals. The first session 
began only two days .after Harrison's arrival at Vin- 
cennes, Tlie first law passed by the Governor and Judges 
was entitled, "\ law supplemental to a law to regulate 
county levies," showing that the laws previously adopted 
in the Xnrlhwest Territory were still regarded as apply- 
ing to Indiana Territory, and were assumed as a basis for 
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further legislation. Again follows a resolution rejiealing' 
certain parts of a law passed by the General Assembly of 
the Northwest Territory. Further illustration of this is 
given in the title of the siNth law passed: "An Act rejwal- 
ing certain laws and acts and parts of certain laws and 
acts" of the Northwest Territory. And again in another 
law of this first session: "A law in addition to a law en- 
titled," etc. The importance of this fact has already lieen 
observed. 

But besides the laws of the Northwest Territory the 
Governor and Judges were also allowed to adopt such 
laws from the original States as might be desired. Let u^i 
note then the other sources of their laws. Some of them 
were from other tbau the original State*, Kentucky, for 
instance, and hence were not authorized by Congress, al- 
though that body seems never to have objected to such 
laws. Most of the laws of the Governor and Judges were 
taken from Virginia ami Kentucky — slave States — and 
esiiecially from Virginia. Only two laws were taken en- 
tire from a free State — ^Pennsylvania, In this refipect In- 
diana Territory was in marked contrast with the North- 
west Territory under the first grade, as Mr. Howe points 
out.' for of the thirty-eight laws of the Maxwell Code 
{laws of the third session of Governor and Judges, North- 
west Territory, 1795), twenty-six were taken from Petln- 
sylvania, six from Massachusetts^ and only three from a 
slave State — Virginia. 

As might l>e expected, the first law related to the rais- 
ing of revenue, Then came a resolution reiiealing the 
provisions of a law of the Northwest Territory, whereby 
lawyers were required, before being licensed to practice. 




to have studied law for four years and to have resided in 
the Territory one year. One of the most important laws 
of the tirst session was that cstabhshinfi; Courts of Judi- 
cature and was adopted from the Pennsylvania code, Jan- 
uary 23, l8or. This law provided for a system of courts, 
as follows: 

r. The "General Quarter-sessions of the Peace," to 
I* held four times every year in every county. This court 
was a criminal one, to be held by three or more Justices 
jif the Peace in each county, nominated and authorized 
by the Governor, and to he held for three days each ses- 
sion. 

2. Appeals from this court ami all other courts mij^ht 
l>e made to the CfHcntl Court, the Supreme Court of 
Record which was to be held twice every year at Vin- 
cennes, 

3. The Circuit Courts. These were to be held once 
a year in each county, to try such issues in fact as should 
he depending in the General Court in regard to cases 
arising in that county. They were to he presided over by 
one or mure Judges of the General Court, who were re- 
quired thus to go on the circuit. This was also a court 
of apiKals from [he Quarter-sessions and Common Pleas 
Courts of the respective counties in which they were held. 

4. The Courts of Common Picas. These were county 
courts and had cognizance of civil cases and were to be 
held in each county four times a year, and presided over 
by the justices of the Common Pleas, commissioned "hv 
the Governor. The sessions were to begin at the same 
lime and place as the Quarter-sessions. 

Besides these four chief classes of courts provided for 
in this law of the first session of Governor and Judges, 
others were soirn established; viz., the Justices' Courts, 
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Courts of Cbancerj', Probate Courts and Orphans 
Courts, 

The settlement and government of tlie Territory reii- 
ileretl it necessarj' to have surveyors* appointed, and the 
two laws of the second session have to do with this sub- 
ject. The two resolutions and tlie one law of tlie third 
session are of minor importance. 

The laws which were most thoroughly worked out were 
those concerning the levying and collecting of taxes. The 
seventh law of the fourth session, regarding; county 
levies, cfivers eighteen pages. .\.ny one who gave in an 
imperfect, false or fraudtilent list was subject to pay a 
fine of fifteen dollars and his propertj- was subject to a 
triple tax. The following rates were established : on each 
horse, mare, mule or ass. asum not exceeding fifty cents; 
r>n all neat cattle above three years old, a sum not exceed- 
ing ten cents; on ever)' stud horse a sum not e.\ceedins 
the rale for which he stands at the season; everj- bond- 
servant and slave, asum not exceeding one hundred cents; 
on every able-bodied single man of the age of twenty-one 
years and over, not having taxable property to the amount 
of four hundred dollars, a sum not exceeding two dollars, 
nor less than fifty cents. 

The criminal laws and punishments were chiefly those 
of the Northwest Territory. By a law of the fourth ses- 
sion bigamy and also unlawfully to take away a maid, 
widow or wife were capital crimes. Pillijries, sl'icks and 
whipping posts were also maintained. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 



SI.A\'ERY AXD THE ADVANXE TO THE SECOND GRADE OF 

GOVERN'MENT. THE DISTRICT 01^ LOUISIANA 

AND THE TERRITORY OF MICHIGAN. 

Hardly had the Territory l»een set apart when the sub- 
ject of slavery demanded attention. The sixth Article 
of the Northwest Ordinance prohibited slavery in the 
Northwest Territory, and the question was vitally con- 
nected with the settlement of llie Territory. The situ- 
ation is well set forth by Thomas T. Davis, Esq.. of Kas- 
kaskia, in 1803. He !;ays:^ "If persons migrating here 
are not permitted to bring their negroe; with them, it 
will be many years before we become a State. Persons 
wishing to hold slaves wilt go on the Spanish side; those 
who are against it will settle in the State of Ohio, where 
the jmint is settled. ♦ ♦ * The former inhabitants 
here (the French) were all slave holders, and the adoption 
of the ordinance induced (hem to believe their negroes 
would lie liberated and they immediately quit this place 
and went on the Spanish side of the Mississippi river." 

As to the slaves already in the Territory, in view of 
the interpretation of the sixth Article by the authorities, 
it apjjcars tliat their owners need not have l>een fright- 
eneil; for n|Xin appealing to Governor St. Clair as to its 
meaning, he held it to be prospective, not retroactive. He 
argued that if Congress had intended to emancipate the 
slaves already in the Terrilorj-. compensation would 
have l>een made to their owners,^ And ibis view of the 
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matter prevailed in the subsequent government of the 
Northwest, The deed of cession of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory to the United Slates by Virginia guaraiitesd to the 
inhabitants "Their possessions and titles" and this was 
brought forth to oppose the sixth Article and support the 
■claim to proi>erty in slave; in Indiana Territory. As 
early as 1796 the inhabitants of the Illinois countrj- had 
petitioned 'Congress for the repeal or alteration of the 
sixth Article of the Northwest Ordinance so as to permit 
the introduction of slave* into the said Territory.^ This 
petition purported to he "For and on Ijehalf of the inhabi- 
tants of the counties of St. Clair and Randolph ;"' and was 
signed by four names — ^John Edgar, William Morrison. 
William St. Clair and John Dnmoiilin. and was dated 
Kaskaskia, Januarj' 12, 1796. This petition was not 
granted and was criticized by Congress as unauthorita- 
tive and iinreijreicntative. On October l, 1800, there- 
fore, another was prepared and signed by 270 names and 
was presented to Congress January 23, 1801, during the 
first session of die Governor and Judges. This petition 
was laid on the tabled and no further action wa^ taken 
upon it. This second petition also came from Randolph 
and St. Clair counties, and is noteworthy in that while 
it asked that the slaves brought in should continue in 
slavery during their lives, their issue born in the Terri- 
tory were to l>e declared free — the males at thirtv-one and 
the females at twenty-eight years of age. But such pe- 
titions were not to be confined to the Illinois country. The 
next slaveiT movement was the Vincenne; Convention 
of Deceml)er 20, 1802. This was calle'd by Governor 
Harrison in response to petitions for it. Delegates to this 
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cwivenlion were chosen as follows^ : From Knox coniUy, 
4; Randolph, 3; St. Clair, 3; and Clark, a county formed 
from the eastern part of Knox, February 3, '01. 2. Har- 
rison was made chairman and the convention was in ses- 
sion seven days, when, December 28. they had agreed np- 
on a memorial to Congress, asking the suspension of the 
sixtli Article for ten years. But those to be brought in 
and also their progeny were to remain pemianently in 
bondage. It was also jKiinlei! out in this memorial that 
the prohibition of slavery retarded the settlement and de- 
veloimienl of the country. The petition was referred to 
a commiltce in the House of Representatives, of which 
John Randolph was chairman. This committee reported 
adversely March 2, 1S03.''' declaring "that the rapiil popu- 
lation of the State of Ohio sufficiently evinces * * * * 
that the lalwr of slaves is not necessary to pro- 
mote the growth and settlement of colonies in that region. 
• * * * In the salutary operation of this sagacious 
and l)enevolent restraint, it is Iwlieved that the inhabit- 
ants of Indiana will, at no distant day, find ample re- 
muneration for a temporary privation of lalwr and of 
emigration." 

The next imjwnant move for slavery in Indiana was 
the passage of "A law concerning servants" by the Gov- 
ernor and Judges at their fourth session. SeiJtember 22, 
1803. This law was adopie<.l from the Virginia coije and 
provide-s that all negroes and niulattoes who shall come 
into this Territory, under contract to serve another in any 
trade or occupation, shall he cumpeiled to perfumi such 
contract .specifically during the term thereof. » ♦ « 
The Iwnefit of the said contract of service shall be assign- 
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able by the nuister to any person being a citizen of this 
Territory to whom t!ie servant shall * * « freely 
Consent, etc." In all cases uliere free i>ers«ns were pun- 
ishable by fine, servants were punishable by whipping at 
the rate of twenty lashes for eight tlollars, unless the 
servant could proaire some one to pay the fine. But no 
servant was to receive more than forty lashes at any one 
lime. 

Meaiwhile the inhabitants of the Illinois country had 
lieen active in another way in trying to secure the intro- 
duction of slaves. The next move was to secure a repre- 
sentative assembly, so they might make their own laws, 
and have a delegate in Congress: that ie, to advance to 
the second grade of goveniment. Congress would not 
then have a veto on their laws a« it bad on those of the 
Governor and Judges, anil they would no longer be con- 
fined, as they nominally had been, to laws take:i from the 
original States. As early as \prd ii, i8o[, John Edgar 
wrote to Governor St. Clair that a petition had been circu- 
lated, addressed to Governor Harrison and asking for an 
assembly, and saying that about nine-tenths of the inhabit- 
ants of St. Clair and Randolph counties approved the 
measure.' .Vnd now, at tliis early date in his administra- 
tion, came a te^t of Harrison's skill in political leader- 
ship.- The majority of the people desired the second 
grade of government in order to secure slavery. Tlie 
Territory was then Federalist while Harrison was a Re- 
publican. To grant this change would be lo give the gov- 
emnieni into the hands of the legislature, which would 
likely l:e in opposition to him and thus his political in- 
fluence and soon his i»osition might be lo«t. He must op- 
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puBcthc second grade. Init must not offend the people. He 
accordingly wrote a "letter to a friend." which was pub- 
lished, as it was intended to he, and in which he elaborated 
«m the expense and greitly increased taxation the change 
wi>uld invohe. 'i'his ar^inient was effective and stayed 
tlie movement for the time. 

But the Illinois faction soon eipoused another plan. 
Tliis was brought to a head in the fall of 1803. when 
petitions were circulated for the annexation of the Illinois 
country to Louisiana. But hpre again they met defeat, 
for early the next spring, by Act of Congress approved 
March 36, 1804, the upper part of Louisiana, the "Dis- 
trict of Louisiana," was attached, for the purpose of gov- 
ernment, to Indiana. This was merely a personal union, 
and only provided that the Governor and Judges of In- 
diana were also to pass laws for the District of Louisiana, 
But the laws of Indiana were not to extend to this Dis- 
trict. Tile law was to take effect October i, 1804. Ac- 
cordingly, the Governor and Judge-* held a special seisiou 
October t. 1804, and passed six laws for the government 
of this District. Harrison was cordially received by the 
people of the District of Louisiana as Governor, I'pon 
his arrival at the town of St. Genevieve, he was received 
by a committee and presented with a very complimentary 
address, approving his appointment and expressing con- 
fidence, hope and congratulations. But a hope was also 
expressed that they would socni be ready for and receive 
a separate ami representative government.' 

During the summer t)f 1804 already, Harrison and 
President Jefferson had been in correspondence reganling 
llie division and organization of the District and upon 
October ist, the same day the laws were passed, Harri- 
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son issuetl a j)n Krlaniatioii dividing the District into five 
countie-i. In a letter of Harrison to JetFcrson, dated June 
J4, 1804. h^ states that he has ascertained the population 
i>t the District to l)e 9373 : 7876 whites and 1497 blacks. 
Uut these were all l«K:ated near St. Louis. When he was 
made Govenior r»\er this District in addition to the Ter- 
riti>ry of Indiana, he was entnistecl with the largest do- 
main ever committed to the charge of any one under the 
IVesiilent of the Unite<l States. And yet the Governor 
and liulires were Um^ far removed to administer a ver\' 
efticient gcnennnetit. and the necessary- neglect, combined 
with a fear that the people might also have to yield to 
the provisi«>ns of the Xorthwest Ordinance in r^^rd to 
slavery, caused dissatisfaction and a petition lor separate 
ILToveniment.^ This was granteil hy Act of Congress, ap- 
proveil March ;, 180^. So that Harrison was actuallv 
( lovenior oi the District fi>r al>oiit five nuniths. To offset 
this clamor for sq)arate government we have, on the other 
hauil. the addre^se^, l>«>th oi the citizens oi St. Louis and 
of the militia otticers M the District. July, 1805. com- 
meiulintr the "assiduitv, attention and disinterested 
punctualitv" which he ha<l manifested in the temporary 
;ulmini>trati«^n «>f the District of Ltniisiana.- While Gov- 
erni>r of thi< District. Harrison dcvMined to receive the 
fees to whicii he was entitled hy law, although those for 
trading license^ aliMie would have amounted to hundreds 
i^i di>llars." In this ciMineotion it is interesting to note the 
additional recompense actually received hy the Governor 
and jnd^c- I'or their extra service- in governing the 
histrict »»! Louisiana. P.y an \ct »>t t'ongre^s, approved 
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March 3, 1807. (just two years after the act separating 
ilie governments) this aniount was fixeil at $joo for each. 
It was about this time that Wajiie county was detached 
fnmi Indiana and constituted as the Territory of Mich- 
igan. This county had been funned by imiclaniation of 
the tiovcmor January 24, 1803, after the carving out of 
Ohio, which threw the ea<?terii half of Michigan 
into Indiana Territory. Its western bixmdarj' wa« 
the north and south line through the western extremity 
nf Lake Michigan, and its southern boundary the east 
and west hue through the southern extremity of this 
lake,' as pnx-lainierl by Governor Harrison. But it is to 
be noted that this western boundary of Wayne county 
was not the same as the western bi)undary of Michigan 
Territory formed two years later, for this latter was a 
north and south Hne from the stnitliern extremity of I-^ake 
Michigan^ and not the tangent hne on the west side of 
this lake which had been the boundary' of Wayne crmnty. 
This separation was eagerly sought by the inhabitants of 
WajTic county, or Michigan, and in the fall of 1803. No- 
venber ist. we note the ad'iption by the United Stales 
Senate of the report of a committee to whom was referred 
the memorial of Joseph Harrison and others, resident in 
Wayne comity. The report said among other things: 
That it appeared from the Censns of iSoo that the Terri- 
tory contained 3972 free while inhabitants, antl that they 
arc sq>aratcd from the other settlements of Indiana Ter- 
rilorj- by a distance of at least 350 mile;, and that the 
prayer of the memorial for a separate government ought 
lo lie granted. The next fall we have another appeal to 
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Congress for relief, as follows '} We memorialists, citi- 
zens and inhabitants of that district of Indiana Territor)' 
situate, etc. * * * * humbly pray the interposi- 
tion of Congress, giving us a separate Territory'. The 
niemoralists refer to previous petitions for the same, and 
say that but one sentiment prevails within this district up- 
on the expediency and necessity of separation. They say 
that in September, 1803, the legislature of Indiana Terri- 
tory adopted several laws, but that those laws, although 
ad(^pted more than twelve months past, have never yet 
been seen in this place and, of course, have not come into 
operation in this district. By stating this fact, they say, 
we d(^ not intend to attach any blame or censure upon our 
Gt^vernor, but to show the impracticability of communi- 
cating with the seat of government. The movement for 
the second grade is given as additional reason for wish- 
ing to separate, as it would increase expenses to maintain 
it and would tax them beyond benefit or ability to pay. 
The memorial was signed by James May and others — 
Detroit, October 24, 1804. By Act of Congress, ap- 
])rove(l January 1 1, 1805,'- it was provided that after June 
^^o, 1805, this Wayne county should be organized as the 
TtMTitory <^t Michigan. 

As we have seen, the inhabitants of Indiana Territory 
in iSoo were largely French. These people cared nothing 
for self government. They did not wish to be bothered 
with it. They li.ul been schooled to monarchical forms 
.ind so naturally expcvted to lie ruled by officials. The 
provisions iA the Xorthwe^t (Ordinance, therefore, where- 
by so nuu'h power was re])osed in the Ciovernor during 
tilt' lirst I'ladr kA I'-overnnicnt, had \\o terrors for them. 
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During this grade, not a single official was to be electeil 
liy the jieople. The Prciiclent appointed the Governor, 
Secretary and Judges, and the Govenior appointed a!I 
other officials. But two forces were operating, both of 
which tended toward the second grade of government: 
First, the slowly swelling stream of English settlers who 
came into tlie Territory with their .Xnglo-Saxon ideas of 
tteniocracy and self goveninient. Second, the desire of the 
people for slaver\-. It was as a means to secure l>oth these 
ends, slavery and represcntati\'e government, or we might 
say il was as a means to secure the one end, slavery, 
through representative government, that the change to the 
second grade was effected, and that later, as we shall see, 
the Territory was divided in 1809, 

It had now l>ecome evident that the only way to secure 
the admission of slaves was by advancing to the second 
grade. Congress had shown no disposition to permit the 
repeal of the si.\th Article, so that if the people of the 
Territory were to he helped in this matter they must help 
themselves. A majority wer£ as yet pro-slavery, and Har- 
rison had fallen in with this majority for political support. 
But Harrison had opposed passing to the second grade 
in i8or. He must now favor it and for the same funda- 
mental reason — to make his official positron secure. He 
could ni)t now desert the slavery party without losing his 
ofiice.* Tlie incoming anti-slavery settlers would soon bc- 
cnme sHlTiciently numerous to require the government to 
pass to the second grade, and they would also soon be in 
llie majority and cause Harrison's overthrow if he did 
n(rt now seize tlie opportunity and cater to his ilwindling 
pro-slavery majority and open the way for increasing 
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tltcir ininil)crn by removing the Ijarriers to tlie admissio™ 
tif ■slavehoUlcrs. Just a^ he had feared defeat from the 
I'eiieralisis in i8oi if tliey wevc given a chance, so now 
he feared defeat from the incoming and growing aiiti- 
slavery party if he did not act promptly and make him- 
self secure while he could. It was a critical time for the 
•duvcry party, which consisted chiefly of tlie original 
French sctllers. It was clearly a case of "now or never" 
Willi ihein. So the plnnge was made, Harrison having op- 
|H>sc(l the second grade in iSoi kept in the background, 
but his party defended tlie change of policy by saying thai 
ibe incccascd population since 1801 would sufticiently 
li^hlen the burden of the additional tax. Harrison, on 
AllKl"*' 4- '^^04. issued a call for an election on September 
I nil,' only five weeks' imiice. Only 400 votes were cast 
111 the whole Territory, owing to the short notice; and 
Wnyiic comity did not receive the word in time to hold an 
vltrlioti. U is no woniler its people were clamoring, as 
WW llBVC seen, for a separate government. The returns 
ttluiwril « majority of t^S in favor of the change,^ and 
lUi IJfCcniher 5, 1S04. Harrison issued a proclamation 
nintlilt; Ihlil "satisfactory evidence"^ having been given 
ni {\\v H'i»ll of the majority of the freeholders to pass to 
llip <n'ond grade of government, the Territory is and 
(toni henvt'forth shall l»e deemed lo have passed into the 
*«'ond or reitic-iciUative grade of goverinnent, etc.. and 
H|itKilhlt'd Jiiniiary ,jd following for the election of repre- 
vitiitUtivvK in the various counties. He apportioned the _ 
r*i(U'*Wiil»ltivC!' among the counties as follows:^ Ivnox 
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county 2, St. Clair i, RaiKJol|ih i, Dearborn i, Clark r. 
and Wayne 3, thus making Q in all. These he directed to 
meet in Vincennes, February ,1. 1805. tn elect ten men 
fmtn whom to appoint the Legislative Council. But 
meanwhile, January 11. 1905, Congress had passed the 
Art establishing the Territory of Michigan, which re- 
moved Wayne county. Since the Northwest OnHnance 
required a mininnim of seven members for the House of 
Representatives, and since the assembly had declared the 
election of the detegates from St. Clair to be void, Har- 
rison, by proclamation on April l8th^ called for a new 
election of St, Clair county and apportioned to it two 
tnenibers, thus making the requireil number, seven in all. 
By an Act of Ctmgress of 1781}, the President of the 
United States was to appoint the five members of the 
Legislative Council from a list of ten names sent to him 
by the Territorial House of Representatives. But Jeffer- 
son declined lo make these appointments because he knew 
none of the nominees, and so he said, "It would be to 
sul)stitute chance for choice were I to designate the five." 
He, therefore, sent the papers with the spaces for the 
names left blank, to be filled in by Harrison himself, 
reciMiin lending^ him to reject (i) dishonest men. (21 
Federalists, (3) Land jobbers and (4) to give due atten- 
tion In geographical distribution. Harrison repIieiP 
"ihat he followed JeiTerson's directions as far as possible, 
having chosen four 'staunch Republicans;' hut both 
those nominated from Knox county were Federalists, and 
that as this was the largest county in the Territory, it was 
necessary to take one of tbem. In all our elections the 

I. lAXtrt Jeffonon bi llarrlMn. April 3K. lb<». JcR'TS'in l'ii|ii'ts, [>i'|<l. at 
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contest lay between those who were in favor of adopting 
the second grade of government and the admission of 
negroes and those who were opposed to these measures." 
Harrison was (Hscreet enough not to let it be known that 
the selection of this council had been made by himself. 
Wayne county, meanwhile, having been separated from 
the Territory, there were seven members in the House of 
Representatives, representing the five counties of the Ter- 
ritory, Knox and St. Clair counties having tw^o represent- 
atives each; Randolph, Clark and Dearborn counties one 
each.^ Clark and Dearborn counties had been formed by 
proclamation of the Governor and embraced the south- 
eastern part of the Territory. Clark was set apart Feb- 
ruary 3, i8or, and Dearborn March 7, 1803, the latter 
embracing all the Territory east of the Greenville Treaty 
Ime." 



CHAPTER IV. 

TIIK (.i<)\i:KX()R AND Till-: FIRST ASSEMBLY. 

The (i(»\cni()r called the first session of the legislature 
for July ji), 1S03, and upon their assembling July 30th, 
he delivered an address. In this he first congratulated 
them "upon eiiterin.^' nii a <;rade of government which 
|L;ave to the pe'>i)le the important ri.^ht of legislating for 
themselves.""* lie also ree* »niinende<l the passage of laws 
alonu' the followinii' lines :^ 
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1. The sale of intoxicating liquors to tlie Imliani 
should lie prevented. 

2. Tlie reorgaiiixalion of liie inferior courts of judi- 
cature was necessary. At present these Judges recei\ed 
little or no recompense, requiring the appointment of 
many of them and thus preventing uniformity of de- 
cisions. Those who pronounced the sentence were often 
not the .lanie Judge, who heard the pleadings. 

3. The Militia law was much too complicated for the 
state of the society and pojiulation, A system uniting 
simplicity and energy was desirahle. 

4. The laws were not strict enough in regard to horse 
stealing. The population and riches must be increased 
liefore they could dispense with the present sanguinary 
system. 

3. "h'rom the construction which I h;t\e put on the 
Ordinance of Congress, the erection of new counties will 
rest with the legislature'." 

(1. He staled that he ha<l aimed at ini|)artial distrihu- 
tiiMi of the representatives among the several counties, 
Imt that statistics were defective and that an enumeration 
ninsl be taken. 

7. But the most difficult and delicate task he said, 
woiild be to create a revenue that would be adequate, weU 
ajujortioned and not tix> hurdensome; and to appropriate 
wilh Ihc strictest frugality and economy the sums wliich 
nmsi be chiefly drawn from industry and improvement. 
"A few months," he continued, "have already produced 
the most favorable change in our affairs. Our (jossessinns, 
circumscribed on all sides by the Indian territi.>ry, have 
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iieen enlarged to the extent of an empire and the most fer- 
tile and contiguous parts opened for sale and settlement 
upon terms which give hop&i nf becoming a freeholder to 
the most indigent of our citizens. The treasurer will lay 
1>cfore you an account of all the receipts and expenditures 
from the commencement of the goveruntent. If a con- 
sideralile deficit is found it will also be found that not a 
six])eiice has Ijeen appropriated which had not for its ob- 
ject some public and important purpose." After en- 
couraging the assembly to look forward to stateliood, be 
concluded thus : "Von may with confidence rely upon my 
co-operation in every measure which is calculated to pro- 
mote the interests nf the Territory, and I fervently sup- 
plicate the Supreme Ruler of the world to crown your 
labors with honor to ycniri.elves and advantage to your 
constituents." 

The replies of the houses were made separately. The 
House of Representatives thanked him for his address in 
which they discerned the solicitude for the future happi- 
ness and prosperity nf the Territory which had been uni- 
formly evinced by his past administration. "We feel the 
same pleasure you express for the happy change which 
has taken place in the form of government," * ♦ * * 
and "We look forward hopefully to independent state- 
hood." Tliey said that subjects recommended to their 
consideration would receive due atteiuion, and that they 
had no doubt of his cordial co-oiwration.^ 

The Legislative Council responded in similar vein. 
Speaking of statehood ihey said; "And we have every 
reason to lielieve from past experience that your exer- 
tions will not lie wanting for the attainment ol tliat ol>- 
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ject." "The confidence which our fellow citizens have 
imiformly had in your administration has been such that 
Ihey have hitherto had no reason to be jealous of the uu- 
Hmited power wliich you possess over our legislative 
proceedings. We, however, cannot heip regretting thai 
such powers have been lodged in the hands of any one; 
especially when it is recollected to what dangerous lengths 
ihe exercise of those powers may he extended."' This 
warning note seenis to have been effective, for we find 
110 account of Harrison's ever provoking criticism by 
misusing the veto power, but once. This was in 1811 
when he vetoed a bill for removing the capital from Knox 
county, which was comi)Iained of in Congress as an Act 
ni tyranny.^ 

Passing to the laws of the first General Assembly, the 
first one enacted was in response to Harrison's first 
recommendation to restrict still fnrther the sale of licpior 
to the Indians. In this connection we should first note 
the proclamation of the Governor of July 20, 1801.^ This 
forbade any trader from selling or giving any spirituous 
liquors to any Indian within a mile of the town of Vin- 
cenne>, or nearer than across the Wabash. He further 
requested the people to "inform against all those who vio- 
late ihe Sabbath by selling or bartering spirituous liquors, 
or who pnrsiie any other unlawful business on the day 
«t apart for the service of God," Then again in his 
address to tlie first assembly he said: "You have seen 
our towns crowded with furious and drunken savages: 
our streets flowing with ihcir blood ; their arms and 
clothing hartered for the liquor that destroys them; 
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* * * whiile viliages have beeii swqit away. It h 
a dreadful conflagration whidi spreads misery and deso- 
lation through the connlry and threatens the annihilation 
of the whole race."* Such a spirited appeal brought forth 
the Act approved .August 6, 1805, by which any person 
was forbidden to barter or sell liquor to any Indians with- 
in thirty miles of any conference or council with the In- 
dians, under penally of fine from $50 to $500 or from 
three months to six months imprisonment,- 

In a letter to the Secretary of War, July 15. 1861, 
Harrison wrote:* "I can at once tell upon locJcing at an 
Indian whether he belongs to a neighboring or to a more 
distant tribe. The latter is generally well clothed, 
healthy and vigorous; the fonner, half naked, filthy, and 
enfeebled by intoxication; and many of them are without 
arms, excepting a knife which they carry for the most 
villainous puqjoses." * ♦ * "The chiefs of the I'ot- 
tawatomies. Sacs and Kickapons who lately visited me are 
sensible of this corruption and earnestly desire that the 
introduction of whisky among them may be prevented." 
Harrison says in this letter that though there are but 
about six hundred warriors on the Wabasli, the annual 
<listribution of liquor is about six thousand gallons.* 
Harrison wrote in the same letter that the tribes nearest 
Vincennes. ( Piankeshaws, Weas and Eel River Miamis) 
were the "most depraved wretches on earth," that they 
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were daily in the town and freciuentiy intoxicated to the 
nnmlier of thirty or forty at once, when they committed 
llie greatest disorders, drawing tlieir knives and stabbing- 
everj- one they met; breaking open the houses, killing 
cattle and hogs and breaking down fences. 

The first assembly, as might be expected, was not long 
in passing "An Act concerning the intrmluction of ne- 
groes and mulattoes into this Territory," approved 
August j6, 1805. By this Act any one owning a negro 
or mulatto of or abiive fifteen years of age might bring 
him into the Territory and within thirty days go before 
the Clerk of the Court in whose presence the owner and 
negro should agree as to the number of years which the 
negro should serve his owner; and in case the negro 
shwdd refuse to serve, then at any time within sixty days 
thereafter, the owner, might remove him to any place 
where by the laws lie wonld be i>emiilted to hold or to sell 
him. Xegroe^ under fifteen might be brought in and re- 
tained in service, males till thirty-five, females till thirty- 
two years of age. The offspring of such negroes owing 
ser\-ice. bom in the Territory, M'ere to be held to service, 
the males till thirty, the females til! twenty-eight years 
of age. Tliis was the indenture law of 1805. The next 
year, December 3, 1806, an additional "Act concerning 
slaves and servants" was passed whereby they were for- 
bidden lo roam from the premises of their owners, and 
any persr>ii aiding or harboring an absconding servant 
wa* subject to a fine of $500. 

Reference has l>een made to the law passed by the gov- 
emijr and judges for the establishment of courts of judi- 
cature. But none of theite were invested with chancery 
jurisdiction and some of the judges as early as 1802 peti- 
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tioned Congress to grant siich juristliction.^ It was also 
flesired tn liave the right of ajipeal from the Genera! 
Court of the territory to the United States Snprenie 
Court. Thomas Terry Davis writes of a verdict being 
obtained in tlie former court, in rSo^, for $13,000 whicli 
involved a doubtful legal question." By act of Congress, 
approved March 3, 1805, chancery jurisdiction was 
granted to the superior territorial courts, and writs of 
error and appeals were authorized to the Supreme Court 
of the United States.' At its first session, then, the As- 
sembly passed "An Act for organizing a court of chan- 
cery" which was given the jMjwers usually exercised by 
courts of equity. The court was to sit at Vincennes, was 
to consist of one judge appointed by the Governor and 
was to hold two sessions annually, be-ide^ extra sessions 
when necessary. 

The practice of the high court of chancery of England 
was adopted. Acts regulating practice in this court were 
passed in 1S06 and 1807. John Badoilet was first chan- 
cellor and resigned in 1806. Thomas T. Davis was then 
appointed but died in 1807. The court was very slow in 
getting started, owing, it seems, to lack of funds to pay 
the chancellors ade<iiiately for their services.* So that 
Harrison in his speech to the second Assembly, .\ngust 
18, 1807,'' two years after the law was passed establishing 
the court, stated that no session of this court had yet Ijeen 
held, and that it should be held as soon as possible. Waller 

1, D. *'. Hnvrr, L»wa mill roun» In N, W.aml I. T — Aiirmls CoiiR-TOong-, 
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Taylor was the third chancellor, was appointed in 1807 
and continued till the court was abolished by act of 
March n, 1813. when two judges of the General Court 
were appointed chancellors at $50 apiece, to assist in fin- 
ishing the cases then on the docket. The old Circuit 
Court was then given chancery jurisdiction. "Thus 
ended the only court having chancery jurisdiction exclu- 
sively that ever sat in Indiana."' 

Let us note here the humble lieginnings of the judici- 
arj- in Indiana Territory. By referring to the dockets of 
the General Court^ we see that the first session began and 
ended on the same day. March 3, i8or. A grand jury of 
nineteen "good and lawful men" were sworn in. The 
records for this session comprise but three pages of 
script. The rules for the court were adopted and four 
cases considered, an indictment for murder, one for as- 
sault and battery, another indictment and a reco,eniizance. 
Orders were entered for the examination of four candi- 
dates for the degree of Cminsellor. to Ije held the first 
Monday in September. The court then adjourned till 
September ist. The second term. September. iSoi, helrl 
hul six days, but tried several cases involving damagei 
of friwn Si.ooo to $2,000, for trespass. The business of 
the sessions increased rapidly in 1R02 and 1S03. hut there 
was a dearth of it in the spring of 1804, only two pages 
Ijcing required for ihe meager records of this session, 
which ended thus: "Only one judge having attended. 
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iiiul the court having beeii kept oi«:n for tliree days'! 
cnnliiig lo the law of the territory, wherefore ordered 
that the court do adjourn till called in course, conform- 
ably to the same law."' 

In the September term, iSoj, may be noted some 
ridiculously trivial penalties. For example, a dependent 
accused of a^saiih and Ijattery and false imprisonment 
was found guilty and fined twelve ar.d a half cent'. 
Others for assault and battery were fined "one cent and 
costs." But of course the amount of fine was of second- 
ary importance to the principle involved. Besides, we 
must remember that twenty-five cents was the regular 
wage for a day's service as witness in court in tlie terri- 
tory,^ although Judges received $2.50 per day. 

As to the manner of holding court sessions, we are 
given an interesting account of one held in Wayne county 
in 1811.^ The court was held in the woods with family 
chairs and logs for seats, and the jury retired to logs at 
a convenient distance for deliberation. The judges of the 
General Court, as we have seen, were authorized to hold 
the Circuit Courts, and in exercising this power Judge 
Parke tried his first ca^e in Wayne county, riding all the 
way from Vincennes for this purpose alone. He had a 
log for a desk, and the case was in regard to the theft of 
a Iwenty-five-cenl pocket knife. Not imtil December 4, 
1810, was the office of Prosecuting Attorney for the ter- 
ritory eitablisheil. 

Reverting to the laws passed by the first Assembly, we 
note one approved August 22, 1805. for the relief, under 
certain i)re5cribcd conditions, of persons imprisoned for 

t. RwonlBookl.p. m. 
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debt. Also an Act incoqioratiiig the Borough of Vin- 
eennes, approved August 24. 1805, Iiy which a chairman 
and nine assistants were made a corporate body- Tliis 
vvns the first act creating a municipal corporation in Indi- 
ana. • On this same day also. August 24, T805, was ap- 
proved. ",\n Act tc) incorporate the Indiana Canal Com- 
pany," for the purjiose of digging a canal aroimd the 
falls of the Ohio. Tins was the first private corporation. 
formed by statute in Indiana, but the enterprise did not 
succeeti. Among the names of the twelve directors ap- 
pointed, were tliose of George Rogers Clark and Aaron 
Burr. The first Assembly also passed an act "respecting 
certain crimes and punishments" which provided, "That 
if any person or persons shall steal or purloin from an- 
other iwrson or persons any horse, mare, gelding, mule or 
ass, he, she, nr they so offending shall for the first offense 
pay to tlie owner of such horse, etc.. the value thereof 
and receive not less than fifty nor more than two hundred 
striijes, and shall moreover be committed to the jaii of the 
county until such \-alue be paid with the costs of prosecu- 
tion, Upon tJie seconil conviction, the offender shall 
suffer the pains of death." By another section of the 
same law it is provided. "That any person who shall steal 
any hog, shoat or pig, or mark or alter the mark of any 
hog. etc., with an intention of stealing the saoie. for everj' 
such offense, upon Ijeing thereof lawfully convicted shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $100 nor less than $50. 
and moreover receive on his or her hare back any number 
uf Ia.shes not exceeding thirty-nine nor less than twenty- 
five." Finally, this first Assembly elected Benjamin Farke 
as the first delegate to Congress from Indiana Territory.' 

III! liWH when Up iwsLgm-d, b«vlng b*ed sppolnlftd by 
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|Ai ilw «!Cuivd session of the first Assembly an act wa-? 
►ved November ag, j8o6. to incorjmrate a Univer- 
^in Indiana 'IVrritory. The names of Governor Har- 
I wkJ Secfrtary Gibson very appropriately head the 
I the twenty-three trustees of this "VincennesUni- 
y" He-iitte* the president, there were to be ap- 
flK*.\ in'l more than four professors "for the instruc- 
iiulh in Ihc I^itin, French and English languages, 
IwtMlK-s. Nnuiral Philo^oi)hy. Ancient and Motlem 
, M*.u'al Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric and the Law 
iiv and Nations." It was further provided that a 
of |li»'inily. of Law, and of "Physic" should be 
\ktw<tevei' die tmsiees shouUl deem it necessary. 
( \Vtt» also mndc for a library for the L'niversity. 
k (uwviilwl lliat the trustees should not at any one 
A w (KViJieis more than 100,000 acres of land for 
\^v¥**il>'- I'liey were enjoined to use their utmost 
HtS'^Wo K* HiduiT the aliorig-ine^ to send their children 
fi •bM wniv«r>.iiy fi ir ethication ; and the^e were to be 
frj, I'tolhctl and educated at die expense of the 
ly Whenever the funds of the school would 
It »lMdrnts were tn l>e eilucnted free of charge. 
s vvus to he adfled and also a grammar 
y, it was pro\ide(l that for the support 
nilV, there should be raised a sum not ex- 
' ^V*Mi by a lottery. But lotteries were very 
n ft* lh««e flnys and were not so regarded as now. 
■vww* ''* jwlUion Congress had passed an act, March 
ii. w^l'nK apart '»ne township of land for the bcne- 
n {nMittiiioii of learning in the Vincennes land dis- 
mA '"* Octolicr 10. i8ofi. the Secretary of the 
<rA Slnlf* Ti^easury selected and set apart a township 
. now Gibson county for this purpose. Then 
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caoie the act of the territorial Assembly, incorporating 
the University and recognizing it as the beneficiary of 
these lands donated by Congress. It was not until 1811, 
however, that the school was actually opened.' Of the 
Board of Trustees Governor Harrison was elected first 
President (1806) while the first President of the Univer- 
sity (1811) was Rev. Samuel T. Scott. 

Another educational act was that approvetl December 
3, 1806, to incorporate the Vincenties Library Company ." 
On December 6, 1806, was approved an act to prohibit 
the sale or gift of hquor to Indians within forty mile*; 
of Vincennes, under penalty of from $5 to $100 fine. The 
second session also passed a resohition, approved Decem- 
ber 4, i8ofi. for revising the laws of the territory, simpli- 
fying and indexing them and having them pubhshed. 
The result was the revision of 1807 which brought the 
laws into compact form. 



CH.XPTER Y. 

THE FINAL STHl'CGI.E OVHR SLAVER V ; TIIF. 1>IV1SI0N OF 

THE TERRITORY .\ND THE REPEAL OF THE 

INDENTURE LAW. 

Let us now return to the subject of slavery and trace 
it to the division of the territory and then observe finally 
the repeal of the indenture law. .-Although by this law of 
1805 the Assembly introduced sia-\-ery into the territor)-, 

1. SHHIRorror Vluiwnnra I 
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w* not* the followlou: V«iwr« Iaw at Nations, Ada in Smith"* Wpb 
'at Nailiiiik. Wuhlnfflon'* I.eItErs. Ji'SerBon'a XoleH on Vlnclnts, Tui-ker 
Mlfrrf, (loMtmlUi'a KomBX UlBtury, aliKj hfs "England." Mon-'a riii| 
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At Xhe secon<i session of the first Assembly an act WJK 
approved November 2g, 1806, to incorjxji-ale a Univer- 
sity in Indiana Territory. The names of Governor Har- 
rison and Secretary Gibson very appropriately head the 
list of the twenty-three trustees of this "Vincennes -Uni- 
versity." Besides the president, there were to he ap- 
pointed not more than four professors "for the instruc- 
tion of youth in the Latin, French and English languages, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Ancient and Modern 
History, Mora! Philosophy. Logic, Rhetoric and the Law 
of Nature and Nation*." It was further provided that a 
Professor of Divinity, of Law, and of "Physic" should be 
added wlienever the trustees should deem it necessary. 
Provision was also made for a library for tlie University. 
It was provided that the trustees should not at any one 
time hold or possens more than 100.000 acres of land for 
the L'^niversity. They were enjoined to use their utmost 
endeavors to induce the aborigines to send their children 
to the skid university for education ; and these were to be 
maintained, clothed and educated at the expense of the 
L'niversity. Whenever the funds of the school would 
permit it, all students were to be educatc<l free of charge. 
An annex for ladies was lo be added and also a grammar 
school. And finally, it was provided that for the support 
of the L'niversity, there should be raised a sum not ex- 
ceeding $20,000 by a lottery. But lotteries were very 
common in those days ami were not so regarded as now. 
In re^iKinse to petition Congress had passed an act, March 
26, 1804. setting apart one township of land for the bene- 
fit of an institution of learning in the Vincennes land dis- 
trict, and on Octcj|>er 10, 1806, the Secretary of the 
L'nited States Treasury selected and set apart a township 
in what is now Gibson county for this purpose. Then 
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canie tlie act of the territorial Assembly, incorporating' 
the University and recognizing it as the benefician.- of 
these lands donated by Congress. It was not imtil 181 1, 
however, that the school was actually opened.^ Of the 
Board of Trustees Governor Harrison was elected first 
President (1805) while the first President of the Univer- 
sity (tSti) was Rev. Samuel T. Scott. 

Another educational act was that approved December 
3. 1806, to incorporate the Vinceniies Library Company.^ 
On Decemlrer 6, rSoG, was approved an act to prohibit 
the sale or gift of liquor to Indians within forty miles 
of Vincennes, under penalty of from $5 to $100 fine. The 
second session also passed a resolution, approved Decem- 
ber 4, i8ofi, for revising the laws of the territory, simpli- 
fying and inde.ving them and having them published. 
The result was the revision of 1807 winch brought the 
laws into compact form. 

CHAPTl-R V. 

THE FINAL STRUGGLE flVER SLAVERY; THE DtVISIOX OF 

THE TKfiRITORV AND THE REPEAL OF THE 

IN'OENTURF. LAW. 

Let us now return to the subject of slavery and trace 
it to the division of the territory and then observe finally 
the repeal of the indenture law, Although by this law of 
1805 tlie Assembly introduced slavery into tlie territory, 

Sn BIMniT nt Vln««nn» UnlvgrNlfy lijr »r. H. M. Smith, of VlnCFtiKPo, 
1 1B»7 WM eWirrt Presiaem of the Bo«rd of TruM^es uf ihc riilvereit)-. 
Ia(lir"Wp«lomeun"ot Mkreli 91. IHW. !■ touudn llsl of Uii- bouki ilivn 
ned In tl>e VliirFniir* Ln.Mrr. Twu biiuilnil tEu t.n xlven ■■■'I biuoiik 
>c nolKtnc tollowlnui Valtrl'a I^w of Nallons. Adam $niilh'« Wmlth 
Ion*. WuliliiRtnii'a Uttcri, IfOi-mon't Nutes on VlntlnU. Tucker im 
jr. lioldBHiltli'i. Roman Hlslory, alfiii bis "Enitlsnd." Morc'i l"li>iUi 
HilliBFr Blftxry, Fte. 




At the second session of the first Assembly an act was 
approved November 29, 1806, to incorporate a Univer- 
sity in Indiana Territorj-. The names of Governor Har- 
rison and Secretary Gibson very appropriately head the 
list of the twenty-three trustees of this "Vincennes Uni- 
versity." Besides the president, there were to be ap- 
pointed not more than fonr professors "for the instnic- 
tion of youth in the Latin. French and English languao-es. 
Mathematics, Natural Philosoiihy, Ancient and Modem 
History, Moral Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric and the Law 
of Nature and Nations." It was further provided that a 
Professnr of Divinity, of Law. and of "Physic" should be 
added whenever the trustees should deem it necessary. 
Provision was also made for a hbrary for the University. 
It was provided that the trustees should not at any one 
time hold or posseus more than ioo,cxx) acres of land for 
the University. They were enjoined to use their utmost 
endeavors to induce the aborigines to send their children 
to the s'aid university for education; and these were to be 
maintained, clothed and educated at the expense of tlie 
University. Whenever the funds of the school would 
permit it, all students were lo he educated free of charge. 
An annex for ladies was to l>e added and also a graniiuar 
schfHil. And finally, it was provided that for the support 
of the University, there should be raised a sum not ex- 
ceeding $20,000 by a lotterj'. But Intteriei were very 
common in those days and were not so reg^ardcti as now. 
In resjHjnse to petition Congress had passed an act, March 
26, 1804, setting apart one township of land for the bene- 
fit of an institution of learning in the Vincennes land dis- 
Irict, and '>n October 10. 1806, the Secretarj- of the 
Unilcrl Stalci Treasury selected and set apart a township 
m wtwl i* now Gibson county for this purpose. Tlien 
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came the act of the territoria] Assembly, iiicoqmrating; 
the University and recognizing it as the beneficiary of 
these lands ilonated by Congress. It was not until 181 1, 
however, that the school was actnally o]>ened.' Of the 
Board of Trustees Go\'ernor Harrison was elected first 
President ( iSoO) while the first President of the Univer- 
sity (1811) was r<ev. Samuel T. Scott. 

.Another educational act was that approvetl December 
3, 1S06, to incorporate the Vincenne^ Library Company .- 
On December 6, 1806, was approved an act to prohibit 
the sale or gift of hquor to Indians within forty miles 
of Vincennes. under penalty of from S5 to $100 fine. The 
second session al.so passed a resolution, approved Decern- 
l>er 4. )8o6. for revising the laws of the territory, simpSi- 
fying and indexing them and having them pubhshed. 
The re.«iilt was the revision of 1807 which brought the 
laws into compact form. 



CHvMTER V. 

THE ri\AL STHrcni.E OVER St.AVRRV; THE OiVISION OV 

THE TERRITORY AND THE REPEAL OF THE 

INDENTURE LAW. 

Let us now return to the subject of slavery and trace 
it lo the division of the territory and then observe finally 
the repeal of the indenture law. Ahhough hy this law of 
1805 the Assembly introduced slavery into the territoiy, 
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the time of iwtitions hail only beg:iiii. During that sanic 
summer of 1805 three noteworthy ijetitioiis were sent 
from Indiana to Congress. On August igth, just a week 
before the passage of the indenture law. tlie Assenibl 
prepared a petition asking Congress, among other thing 
to permit the introduction of slavery. At the same tin 
that Congress took up this petition of the Assembly it had 
also to consider the most weighty petition, perhaps, ever 
sent up from Indiana. This was from the Illinois c 
trj' again, Si. Clair and Randolph counties, and its obja 
was to secure the separation of these amnlies from tn 
part of the tcrritorj- east of the Wabash, and also I 
free admission of slaver}-. The petitioners made a stroia 
plea for separatiiin. They referreil to the great distance 
one hundred eighty miles of wilderness road, between 
them am\ Vincennes. They also referred to the passage 
to the second grade of goveniment against their will. 
pointing out that tlie majority bodi in the Illinois country 
and the extreme eastern part of Indiana as well (that is. 
Clark and Dearl»rn counties combined) had opposed the 
second grade, as shown by the election returns, wbicli 
were scanty, owing to insufficient notice having been 
given: all of which was true, And yet they said that tlie 
execntive was "satisfied that there was a majority of the 
freeholders in the Territory in favor" of the change. 
They Complained bitterly of the additional expense in- 
curred and of their inaccessibility to the seat of govern- 
ment. There were abtnit three hundred fifty signatures 
to this i)etition. From 1804 until 1S09, separation and 
slavery were constantly sought by the pei^ple of the lU 
litloiK country. On the other hand we have a similar pe- 
tition til Congress in 1805 from the eastern part of the 
T«!rrilory — Dcarboni connty. Il also refers to Uie great 
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distance of ihe people from the seat of government, ami 
ra|iiests that they he place<i under the goveniment of the 
I Stale oi Ohio. The commitlee to which these petition^ 
' were referreil, reported in favor of suspending the sixth 
Article for ten years.- hnt opijosed any division of the 
Territory. Tlie report, however, was never acted upon 
hy the House. The counties of Randolph and St. Clair 
renewed their memorial early in 1806, and this was fol- 
wed in 1807 hy a set of resolutions passed unanimously 
hy the General .\ssembly, aildressed to Congress and 
strongly npi>o&ing the sixth Article. The committee in 
Congress again reported favorably, but again no action 
was taken. Randolph and St. Clair cixtnties in 1807, also 
presented tlieir third annual petition to Congress. A 
counter petition from Randolph was also sent, opposing 
division of the Territory. -Again. Septenilier ig, 1807, 
a petition was sent up to Congress from the assembly. 
But alxiut the same time, Octoljer 10, 1807, it is gratify- 
ing to note a counter petition from Springville. Clark 
County. It is noteworthy for advancing the dcx:trine n{ 
stjuatter sovereignly — forty years before Lewis Cass did. 
It opposed .slavery and asked Congress to defer actinTi 
[ until the peojile of lndi,ina themselves should form a con- 
Slitutiui] and decide the matter.' Dearltom county also 
renewed its petition this fall, asking that the Indenture 
law l;e revised, or that they lje annexed to Ohio. This 
time the petitions of the legislature and of_ Springville 
were presented In the Senate where a committee to which 
they were referred rq>orted adversely, while in the House 
no actii^n was taken. It seemed needless to continue fur- 
ther this iniitless bombardment of Congress for the sus- 
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pension oi the sixth Article, and so the scene of battle 
shifted largely to Indiana itself during the year 1808, 
ancl so far as G^ngress was petitioned further it was for 
division and not for slavery. Two petitions were sent up 
from Illinois for division and presented to the House on 
April 6tli, but the ccMiiniittee to which they were referred 
reported on A])ril nth that, owing to pressure bf other 
business and the expense which the division would en- 
tail ui)on the general government, it was inexpedient at 
that time to make the division.-^ 

The Illinois people were dissatisfied in regard to Har- 
rison's distribution of appointments, complaming that 
they were all given to people east of the Wabash, and this 
was- an additional incentive to separation. At the fall 
election of iSoS, the opportunity came to send to the leg- 
islatiu'e men from Illinois who stood for division. A 
c(unbination'- took place between the anti-slavery faction 
east of the Wabash and the anti-Harrison, pro-slavery 
faction from Illinois, with the result that the House of 
Representatives stood for divisiiMi of the Territory, and 
against slavery for the eastern division. In other words, 
the House of Representatives was anti-Harrison on both 
issues, division and slavery. It was soon given opportu- 
nity to assert its pt>sition. It was l)esieged with fifteen 
petitions, eleven anti-slavery and iowr pro-slavery, which 
aNo marked a wholesome change in the attitude of the 
people themselves. The ]>etitii>ns were referred to a 
connniilce v>f which ilcneral W. Johnston was chairman, 
ami Octv>bcr 10. iS(\^, he delivered their report. This 
masieil\ piovluction wa^ a >trong argument against 
vKiNerv and w a^ uuanimoiiNlv avK^pied by the House. 
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The same forenoon on which this report was adopted, 
the House also passed unanimously a bill to rqieal the 
Indenture law,' but this bill was unanimously o]jposed in 
the Legislative Council, in which but three of the five 
members were present. As to Territorial division, mean- 
while, on October nth the House of Representatives had 
also passed by a vote of three to two, a resoUition in 
favor of it,^ and resolving that the Delegate to Congress 
l)e instructed to use all the means in his power to procure 
ill the next session the said division. And here also the 
Legislative Council took opposite ground and passed a 
resolution^ that Ibe Del^ale to Congress be instructed to 
t)pl)f>se division. Jesse B. Thomas, however, was elected 
to Congress by the .\ssembly, by six voles of the ten cast, 
one of which was bis own, witb tbe understanding that 
lie would work for the division of the Territory, although 
the Harrison party claimed that he was pledged not to 
*\o so. The chief hope of the Illinois faction 
was to have a man elected to Congress to succeeil 
H. ['arke, who had just resigned, wbo would work 
for division. So they had Thomas pledge himself under 
bond to work for division,'* He did work for division 
of the Territory, and a law was passed providing for this. 
February .1, l8og, the division to take place March ist 
ensuing. By this Act of Congress all that part of the 
Territory "lying west of the Wabash river, and a direct 
line drawn from the said Wabash river and Post Vin- 
ccnnes, due north, to tbe territorial line between the 
L'nited States and Canada" was constituted a separate 
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Territory and calletl Illinois. The Legislative Council 
of 1808, liad also seiit to Conjjress a resolution asking 
that the council and the delegate to Congress be tnade 
elective by the people, and that the lenn of councilmen l>c 
reduced from five years to four, and these changes were 
also secured by Congressional enactment. By the same 
Act, the Suffrage Act of February zy. 1809. the appor- 
tionment of re[)resentatives was taken from the Governor 
and placed in the hands of the assembly ; and it further 
provided that imti! there should l)e six thousand free white 
males of twenty-one years or over, in the Territory, the 
number of representatives should be nut less than nine, 
nor more than twelve.' 

The Harrison party which had lieen standing for 
slavery and union in the Territory had thus been forced 
to accept the division, and we shall soon see that it was 
likevvise compelled to yield to the increasing anti-slavery 
movement. The principles of democracy were also tri- 
umphhig and the people were obtaining more and more 
power. As Mr. Dunn puts ii,^ "From a form of govern- 
ment in which the Governor was everything and the 
jieople nothing, the Territory had in eight years advaiicetl 
to a form of government more nearly republican than 
anything contemplated by the Ordinance for the territor- 
ial period." In 1801 the |)eople could vote for nothing. 
Ill 1809 they could vote for both Houses of the legisla- 
Inre, and also for the delegate to Congress. But the Gov- 
ernor still held the apijointing power, the right of proro- 
gation and the absohite veto. The division had also sim- 
plified the iwlitical situation. It took from Indiana an 
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element strongly pro-slavery, Imt which was also largely 
(.apposed to Harrison, and it gave the anti-slavery party 
the upper hand in the Territory. The outcome was in- 
evitalile — slavery must soon go and Harrison was poli- 
tician enongh to discern this, and not openly to oppose 
it and thus lose his balance. Ry his shrewd diplomacy 
and conservatism he was enabled to retain his hold on 
the peiiple and his office, and let events take their course.' 

By this division the Territory of Indiana was reduceil 
practically to its present territorial limits. Two slight 
additions were made upon its admission as a State in 
r8i6. .\ ten-nii!e strip was added to its northern boun- 
ilary. .Mso, owing to an ambiguous clause in the division 
Act of 1809, a small strip was added above Vincennei 
in 1816, due to the termination at the Wabash, north of 
Vincenncs, of the north and south hne of the western 
boundary, instead of letting it continue to Vincenues. The 
line was to extend "to the Wabash and Vincenne;,"^ but 
it crossed the Wabash due north of Vincennes and then 
struck the river again at this city, the river bending west- 
ward l>etween these points; so that by the interpretation 
of 1809, the clause was taken literally, while by that of 
1816 the line was extended only "to the Wabash."'' 

The people of Knox county had opposed the division 
for two reasons: First, it would increase their taxes by 
tlirnwing the maintenance of the government upon a 
smaller population, and, secondly, it would call for a re- 
moval of the capital at no distant date to some place far- 
ther east and more centrally located. 
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Owing to the slow means of comiiiunicatioii. ihe news 
of the division of the Territorj' was several weeks in 
reaching Vincennes. and by the election law of 1807. i-ep- 
re*niatives to the assembly were to be elected the first 
^^onday in April, 1809^ This election was held accord- 
ingly on April 3d. Harrison seems to have 
heard of the division before this time, but he per- 
mitted the election to take place and on the next day. 
April 4th, he issued a proclamation' stating that where- 
as the Territory had been divided it was necessary to 
make a new apportionment, which he accordingly diil. 
and gave to each of the countief;, Knox, Dearbiirn and 
Clark, one new representative, and also one representa- 
tive to the new county of Harrison which had just Iwen 
formed from Knox and Clark, Octolier 11, 180S.- This 
made the House of Representatives consist of eight mem- 
bers — 3 from Knox, 2 from Dearborn, 2 from Clark and 
I from Harrison. He also called for a new election, for 
these additional members, to be held on May 22d. But 
meanwhile also, February ^^tb, the Suffrage Act had 
lieen passed which gave the assembly the right of appot- 
tionment of representatives and required the minimum 
number to Ije nine. Harrison, of course, had not yet 
heard of this Suffrage Act. It is to be noted that it gave 
to the assembly the power of apportionment of repre- 
sentatives, but that no assembly could be fomied till an 
apportionment was made, so that Harrison did about the 
only thing practicable to do, excq)t that he had consti- 
tuted the House with eight members instead of nine, as 
required by the new law. On April lOth he issued 
another proclamation, stating that in accordance with an 
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Act of Congress at tlie last session, lie was empowered 
and directed to divitie the Territory into five districts, 
each of which should send one nieiriber to the Legislative 
Council. He, therefore, formed Dearborn, Clark and 
Harrison counties into separate districts, and divided 
Knox into two districts and directed that the election of 
tile Council should lie held 011 the same day as that of the 
representatives. A delegate to Congress was also to be 
elected on this same day. May 22d, and Jonathan Jen- 
nings was elected to this oflice on the platforai of "No 
slavery in Indiana."' This was another blow for the 
Harrison party and their feelings were sufficiently shown 
•m July 4th at a public celebration at which Harrison 
was chairman, when the following toast was proposed 
and flrunk: "Jonathan Jennings^the semblance of a 
delegate — his want of abilities the only safety of the 
people — three groans.'"-^ From this time the Harrison 
party leaders l>ecaine known as the "Virginia Aristo- 
crats." while their opptments posed as the party of the 
people. 

But would this election he allowed to stand ? The leg- 
islature of eight members convened at Harrison's call. 
October 16, 1809. Harrison and the majority of the 
members considered its organization valid, but some of 
the members disputed it, and. after considering the ques- 
timi four or five days, Harrison dissolved the assembly, 
at its own request.^ An interesting contemporary ac- 
count of this irregular assembly is given in the IVcstcrn 
'Sutt, the official publication at Vincennes at that time. 
From this account it appears that the members did not 




actaally convene till ihe iTlh, when Harrisiw (leHv«t«3 ' 
his usual message. lo which we shall refer laier. Two 
days later, the members of the House r-i Representatives 
waited on the Governor to reply to his address when he 
said that if there still existed doubts in their minds as 
to the propriety of proceeding to legislate, he wished iheni 
to pursue such a course as would remove them, but tliat 
he considered their power to legislate as complete as the 
United States could make it. Finally, thej' agreed to 
memorialize Congress for its decision. They also passed 
a joint resolution apportioning rqjresentativcs just as 
Harrison had done, except lo give one more to Dearborn 
countj- and thus make nine in all, as required, and this 
was approved by the Go\emor. Before separating, in 
resiwnse to numerous petitions, the assembly also 
recommended to the general government the re-appoint- 
ment of Harrison as Governor. This was passed tuian- 
imousiy in the House, and three lo one in the Council, 
although the assembly was an anti-slavery body. His 
third term had expired July 4. 1809, but Madiscm had 
not yet re-appointed him. 

Congress supported Jennings as territorial delegate 
and he retained his seat. But it decided that the as- 
sembly was unauthorized by law, December 15, l8og. 
Inil authorized the Govenior lo re-apportion the Terri- 
tory and call an election for a new assembly. Accord- 
ingly, Februarj' 21. 1810, the Governor issued a proc- 
lamation* re-apiMirtioning the Territory just as the ir- 
regular assembly had done, and called an eleclioii for 
April 2d for the choice of delegates to the third General 
Assembly. In response to the Governor's call, this body 
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ivened at Vinceniies November 12, 1810. Tlie most 
lOtcworthy legislation of tins assembly was the repeal of 
Bie In<Ienture law. Harrison approved the repeal Act 
pecemljer 14. 1810, knowing tliat llie majority of the 
Wple of the Territorj- demanded it. Thus, the law adinit- 
pllg slaverj' into Indiana Territory was at last removed by 
pe casting vote of James Beggs, President of the Legis- 
lative Council, after staining tlie slatnte books for five 
shameful years. The evil of the Indenture law cannot 
Ik expressed by the mere fact that the number of slaves 
in that part of the Territory which later fonned tlie Stale 
of Indiana, was increased during those five years from 
twenty-eight to two hundred thirty-seven.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

HAHHISON IN RELATION' TO THE S^XO^-D ASSEMBLY 

I.-et us now consider Harrison's relations with the 

Ecnnd and third General Assemblies and their work, 

ch will complete this part of the study; for with the 

s of the fourth assembly he was not concerned. The 

ions of the territorial assembly at which laws were 

jas^d were held as follows :- 

i Kirst assembly, first session began July 2g, 1805. 

Second session began November 3, 1806. 
I Second assembly, first session began August 17," 1807. 

Second session began September 26, 1808. 

[ Third assembly, first session began November 12, tSio. 

Second session began Novemlier n. i8ir. 
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O/wenr-^ isjce?. T!-e v^zuri-nrn ir^i r:ir>:- '>t tbe tax. he 
say5. ^ih« cl-i 'e r.xei ":y -jyt "c^-kinnt an*! r!^>c by an cx- 
ccztrve :cT3C«r. a^ ir.e exrfcr:;^: -I'ar pr>T>icd. - "^How- 
e;er.'* '-e c ctir.-jsef. *"*I»t:e c-c5*:Cii:ty circnnistazice has 
^ie?r. :u_Iy e^ri: "'rshei : cr-ii i nr-en^e «c{aal to all our 
rece-s:::ef car. ':e r^5e:. 2r.-: irjir. tct?. wichoat opprcs- 
>::*a r ir.c r.- er.:er.ce :: ir.e rec-ie." He then refers 
t • the S*.:;^ier: -r C : ur^s. ^a>^.^ that the organization 
^\h:ch ha: :eer. a : ->:e: a is fansfact^^rw but that, as 
we ::G:.e e!f<: • here n :ei. -. ^e-ss-o-n of the Chancer\' 
C -v.r: ha : ye: * eer. hr* :. a::i :ha: this sh«:»uid be done as 
<• • n :i^ T* --:' 'e V- : ■ r.'uirr:a:2re- he savs that the ex- 
:-::::e hi v ! -j- :. : luth rze c'erks who issue licenses to 
•*e!r.:i::'*. -tr:-:r::y ':.:i: :::ere are n> lawful impeJinients. 
**Ti:> > :: :;rh-.r::.:r :::c r>:-:e::cy. for bigamy is a capital 
■nc:>c ::: v.r o -:e." **I: :< letter to prevent crime by 
care -hi! :::« ;t!>:t:":> rir-l rec".:!a:i'0.< before granting li- 
cence-, tlian by the ::i't:ci:«:: •: 'i»tin:>hnients afterwards." 
As t«» div»rce. h.e -:-.y> th.at ti.e < leneral and Circuit Courts 
are autlnTize'l !■• irrartt it. '»in that this plan, though 
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1 ThM -,--■..::-./ :...- K ur-;. a::i F:f:-. Asr*n;Kie«i are jriren merely to 
miilt-TH t?-.e T»-rri!.'r.a; T^er; *^1 ' ;;• .»". ' ..*■ !»w^ nf the first session of the 
K.uirth A^-em^.y \\.--.- a:.-,.r. -v.-.: y ^ec. ..l--:-.r. "iiMon, Harrison then beiiiK 
<'Ovni)ie»l With t:.v wa-. w . If !.:..-'f .«f \\\v :?«n"ond <4^ssion were of course 
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widely practiced in the United States, lias been generally 
cuiKlaniied. He recommends tliat divorce power lie 
Wlged in llie legislature and that divorces l>e made difH- 
ciilt to obtain,' Tlien ihe militia system is discussed. This 
was Harristm's hobljy. He says tbat every one able to 
jiossess arms shonUI lie forced to have them; and those 
utialile should he provided. "One of the principal char- 
acteristics whicli distinguishes the citizens of a free gov- 
ernment from the subjects of a despotic one is the right 
of keeping arms; and ihat any American should neglect 
to avail himself of this valuable privilege, manifests a 
supineness which is highly censurable." The necessity 
for military preparations is impressed by conditions both 
on the Atlantic coast and on Ihe froniier. The English 
and Indians both are hostile, and ihc F.njjlish provoke 
the Indians to hostility. 

"A very strict enforcement of law against abuses of 
settlers themselves against the Indians must be upheld," 
he says, "in order to give the Indians no excuse for at- 
tacks, and also because it is right." "A powerful nation 
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reiHlertiig ju^lrce to a petty tribe of savage? is a sublime 
speirlacle. worthy of a great republic." * * * * 
"Allboiigb the agency of a foreign power in producing 
the discontents among the Indians can not be questioned. 
I am persuaded that their utmost efforts to induce them 
lo lake up arms would be unavailing, if one ouly of the 
ni:in\' ])ersrjns who have coniuiilted murder on their 
peojile could be brought to punishment. While we rig- 
orously exact of them the delivery of every murderer of 
a while man, the neglect on our part to punish similar 
nffense> committed on them forms a .strong and just 
ground of complaint for which I can offer no excuse or 
palliation." * * * * "The defect seems to he not 
so nuich in the law as in the execution."' 

"The sale of public lands in the district of Vincenues 
'ince the last session and preparation for opening other 
lami offices, gives us a nearer prospect of the accomplish- 
ment of our hopes and wishes, by the formation of a State 
government. Such an event ought to be accelerated by 
every means within our reach," Having concluded his 
discussion of the affairs of the Territory, he closes with 
a tirade on our relations with England on the sea, re- 
fers to the Chesapeake affair, and sounds the trumpet 
of war. This adilress called forth appreciative responses 
from both houses of the assembly. Referring to British 
relations, Harrison, in one of his dispatches to the federal 
government alxiut this time. sai<l,^ "that be was in pos- 
session, on the banks of the Wabash, of a pobtical bar- 
ometer by which he could ascertain the disposition of the 
British government toward the United States better than 
our ambassador at London : for it appeared that when- 

t. We«lfni3uii, Aiii!iialM.lB07. 
L J>iiwaan, p. Kt. 
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ever llie affairs of that government either prospered or 
failed in Europe, the effects were soon discovereil by the 
conduct of its agents among the Indians on our fron- 
tiers." 

As to failure to punish the whites for crimes committed 
against the Indians, an ilhistration^ will show the need 
of the improvement in the administration of justice which 
Harrison urges. In October, 1802, a white man and an 
Indian quarreled and a little later the white man 
murdered the Indian in cold blood. He was brought to 
trial, and, though he was proved guilty, the verdict, "not 
guilty" was promptly rendered, and this though the cul- 
prit was an infamous character. So great was the prej- 
udice against the Indians that it was almost impossible 
for them to obtain justice. But the case of James Red 
shows that Harrison did what he could to prevent such 
injiislice. Red, in November, 1805, unprovoked, killetl 
a Delaware Indian in cold blood. Whereupon he was 
apprehended and a special court was appointed for his 
Irial. Considering his conviction and punishment of great 
imiKJrtancc. and the Attorney General being away. Harri- 
son took it upon himself to have an eminent lawyer come 
from St. Louis to conduct the prosecution. For this, by 
the way, Harrison was severely criticized. But just be- 
fore the trial was to he held, Red escaped from jail. Har- 
rison made every effort to have him caught, and upon 
hearing that he had reached the Ohio, offered three hun- 
dretl dollars for his apprehension,^ 

By the Treaty of Greenville ( 1795) it was agreedthat 
murderers shoidd be given up by both Indians and whites. 
Between that time and iBor, several Indians hail been 
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nuirtlered by whites and llie \vhite> left unpunished.' The 
Delaware chiefs eiuinieraled six Indians wdio had been 
killed in this time, only one of which had been done "in 
a jufitiliahle manner."- Many of the settlers, like the 
uncle of Abraham Lincoln, thought it a virtuous act to 
shoot an Indian at sight.'* In fact, the nuirder of Indians 
was not considered murder at all. Many of the settlers 
were inclined to shoot them like animals, and Harrison 
was determined to educate the whites to respect the rights 
of the Indians. When such murders were committed he 
offered large rewards for the apprehension of the crim- 
inals. We have an account in the Western Sun, Novem- 
ber 26. 1808, of two trials at Kaliokia, The grand jury 
brought in two bills nf indictment for murder — one 
against a Delaware Indian, the other against a white, Bodi 
were clear cases of murder. The Indian was sentenced 
to death. He said that a white man in his place would 
be clearetl, but that he was a dog and had no friends. 
That his words in part were true appears from the fact 
that the white man was released on the charge of man- 
slaughter and branded in the hand with the letter "M." 
Again, a letter ni Harrison t<i Enstis, Secretary' of War, 
June 6, 181 r, shows that such conditions still continued. 
He rqjorts that an Indian w;is recently killed by an inn 
kee|)er in V'incenncs; that the Indian came into the inn 
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keeper's yard drunk and ])erhaps was insolent, but that 
he was iinamied and that there was nnt the least neces- 
sity for killing him. Harrison immediately caused tiie 
|)erpetrator to [w apjirehended and ordered a :ipecial court 
for his trial. He was acquitted by the jury almost with- 
out dehheration. In some degree to quiet the exasperated 
friends of ihe Indian, Harrison made theui a present of 
al)nut seventy dollars' worth of goods. "Since the 
above,"' he continues, "two Weas were badly wounded 
by a white man about twenty miles from here. I sent 
out a surgeon to their relief. Such instances (and the 
latter was if possible more unprovoked ihau the former) 
have a great tendency to exas]jerate the Indians and pre- 
vent them frnm delivering up those who may commit 
offenses against our laws." "Sucb was the case," he cou- 
linues, "with the Delaware trilre iiixm my demand of 
White Turkey, an Indian who had robtwd a house. They 
s-nid they would never deliver up another man until some 
of the white persons were punished who had murdered 
their ])Cople.'' Then follows a surprisuig seutence— 
"They woulil. however, punish him themselves and did 
put him to death." 

Again, in the same letter' Harrison says: ' "I wish I 
could say tlie Indians were treated with ju:itice and pro- 
priety on al! occasions by our citizens, but it is far other- 
wise. They are often abused and maltreated and it is 
very rare that they obtain any satisfaction for the most 
unprovoked wrongs." These statements of Harrison 
near the close of his administration, show how bati these 
conditions continued in spite of all he could to to amelio- 
rate them. The sweeping statement of Hi^ury Adams 

1 Pniier CoUcellon, Harrison Fainrs 
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seems to be correct: tliat "no jury in the Territory ever 
convicted a white man of murdering an Iiitlian."^ 

It is not tile puqiose to consider the laws of the as- 
sembly in detail, but of those passed at this session of 
1807, besides the complete revision already referred to. 
shoukl be mentioned one in regard to organization, au- 
thorizing and requiring the Common Pleas Courts to di- 
vide the counties into tOM'nships. Also, a law of this ses- 
sion inflicted imprisonment for "not exceeding forty 
years" and another provided for "thirty-nine lashes on 
the bare hack, well laid on."- 

To pass to the session of 1808, Harrison's speech to 
the legiflature-" contains less of interest than the one just 
considered. He observes that the revenue laws are inade- 
quate, as proved by the empty treasury, but that this is 
due to the mode of collection, not to the rate of assess- 
ment or inability to pay. He says they should adopt_ a 
system which has been successfully employed in the 
States. No pains shoul<l be spared to perfect the militia. 
Especially should severe punishment be inflicted upon offi- 
cers for neglecting to produce the required returns and 
reports. The County Levies are unjust— the tax on work 
horses and mi)k cows especially, for it subjects the poor 
to an unequal share of the public burdens; the milk cow, 
ox and work horse being the poor man's means of sub- 
sistence. He recommended the survey of roads to be 
managed by the Territory, and the surveyors to be paid 
from the territorial trcasur>'. This would relieve the poor 
men in small counties — perhaps relieve them from the 

1. HlnUirT a> Hie I'liitwl SUlea, VI, 7i. 
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poll tax.' Horse stealing, he said, should he carefully 
guarded against and punished. Courts of Chaiicep.' were 
strongly advocated because so much property had been 
transferred liona fide without due fomi of law, and 
should be protected. As to Indian relations, his words 
sounded especially optimistic: "We can challenge the 
world to produce a similar instance of a great and power- 
ful nation, respecting on all occasions the rights of its 
weaker neighbors." * • * "And as all the wars 
which Iia\e arisen between ourselves ami the alx>rigines 
are justly attributable to the prevalence of foreign in- 
fluence among the latter, we may fairly calculate that our 
Indian frontier will lie free from those alarms which have 
retarded settlement." Again he concluded by referring 
to our relations with England- He strongly urged patient 
forbearance and upheld the Embargo of Jefferson. "We 
shall drain." said he, "Ihe cup of concilalion to the 
dregs." 

On Sei>teniber 2tjth the House of Reprc;entative= re- 
solved itself into a committee of the whole to consider 
the Governor's speech, and they agreed npon six reso- 
lutions;" First, that so much of the Governor's speech 
as referred to the state of the revenue be referred to a 
select comniiltee. Five more similar resolutions were 
adopted, referring to select committees those parts of his 
speedi respectively which -referred to (2d) the militia, 
(3d) the abolition of taxes on certain articles. (4th) pun- 
ishment for horse-stealing, (5th) the Court of Chancery, 
(6th) the organization of scho<ils. Then follows the 
amusing app<)intment of iliese committees, which suggests 

I. ThWpiiU Im w«» MliwUlly obtmiJouB to Ihe French liih«bl[«nU. mid 
mu*d th«n 10 holil an liiilignftUon mrctlng the iirfVlniis jrnr nl VlnL-vniies, 
1. Walrni Sun, N'ovembtr IS. ien8.— Journal of Ihv aouH, 
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lu>\\ tVw nienil>ers were available for such semce at this 
liiwc. The lounial reads: 

rhercii|xn\ Messrs. Johnson and Jones were appointed 

luulor first re><^Iution. 

Messrs. Jones and Johns^Mi were appointed under 
s^WMul resv^Iiuion. 

Messrs. Johns^Mi and Jv>nes were appointed under 
thirvl resv^lution. 

.\Ussrs. Jones and J«MinM^n were a{^>ointed under 
fvnu'th resohition. 

Messrs. J^^^nson and Jones were appointed under 
i\ix\\ resv*!utu^n. 

.Mv^ssrs. JvMies aiul Jolrason were appointed under 
^ixth rcsvMiuiv>n. 

Iv^hnsvMi was from Knox oxmtv in which Vincennes 
WviN Kvatev!» while JvMie- wa< from Randolph county on 
ii\o .Mississippi. Sv> t:ia: t::e<e OMnniittees >Yere appointed 
\\ui\ duo rec^irvl :v> c^.^i:Tap;:ica! distribution — ^both the 
iMstorn a:^! wester;: !x^r:i'^i:s of the Territory- being al- 
\\a\N roprese';te.:. \ ariety is also securetl. since each 
voi\\n\:ittv V- rtV:*s t'-^rv; t::e vx* precevling or following. 
\n alro.tv'\ r. te .. tl'.is :n:s:!x^s was transacted on Sep- 
UMwU^r jv):;:, w :::> '"n- reterr-^c '^ *h^ entr>* of the Jour- 
n.il tv^r So;>:c:r'vr J'^:::. :>.e ::rs: vlay of the session, we 
u' k1 tlu" !...:v.e- :' >'x !ve'.r''x"'"s ■^t t!:e House >Yho took 
ilu'u Noa:> 1: w,.v.\; seetr. tie*. ::\i: tliis cvMicentration of 
V »Mi\in'ttc\* '• -v -^ ::-ay "mno "xx"-. i>.:e t> about half the 
nuM\il>o!>. , -: :*:> o\o*v.:-.:! v!..y, 'x^ir.i: either absent or 
I \\y\\ . i>v -: '.r..\ '\;\o 'xx^-^ vV.x* :.^ :;x" suj^rior fitness or 
P»»pi\i.r. "IN .•: f'o^o :\\.^ "x^". -'"lo HvKise organized by 
jpp. MMiMij; Iv^:/. /v i. "o*N ,i-:v' \^^'^:.;':: Clerk I 

\ ♦»*M\>v^\\ ;i.\! x'.v, *.;• v.^-:/.-:\^*> ox'^tov; in regard to the 
Uhnd.nuv^ vM ;!h^ 1 v^i;'^!.;v\ o ^ .r\^:'. a: this session. On 



October 14, 1808, Harrison sent a message' to the House 
of Representatives r^arding the resignation of Mr. 
Cwalhmey from tlie Legislative Council, saying he had 
received liis resignation, but upon learning that but three 
memlters had assembled and that one of the>e was likely 
to leave, he had endeavored to induce Gwathmey to take 
his seat in order to prevent a dissolution of the legisla- 
ture, as there might otherwise be no <]iionim. 

Two further s|>ecial messages of Harrison to this ses- 
sion of the assembly deserve notice.- The first, dated 
October 20. 1808, refers to the Militia law. He says. "It 
appears that the Commander-in-Chief is only authorized 
to call the militia into service when there is an actual or 
threatened invasion. There are a thousand exigencies 
which may retiuire a part of the militia to lie called out. 
other than invasion; and in every State the executive is 
invested with this power." etc. The other message, dated 
Octol)er 20lb, refers again to ihe injustice of the tax on 
work-horses. He says, "The average price of work- 
horses ill the Territory is not over $40, and yet the tax 
i.s fifty cents, while an invesimeiit of $100 in lan<ls pays 
nnly twenty cents to the Territory and ten to the county. 
The tax on horses in Kentucky is but nine cents, I am 
lold. Let us imitate this wise example of our neighbors 
and relieve the poorer classes from the intolerable burden 
which oppresses them." 

Although not liearing directly upon the Governor's ad- 
ministration, a few of the proceedings of the session of 
1808 are of special interest. The governor's suggestions. 
of course, were always carefully considered and often 
carried out by the assembly. On October 17, the Council 
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"Resolved that the (le1eg:ate to Cmigress be instructed to 
use his endeavors to procure a law to be passed, vesting 
the power of electing the members of the Legislative 
Council and also the delegate to Congress in the citizens 
of the Territory entitled to vote for rqjresentatives to tlie 
General Assembly." And as has already been seen, this 
change was effected by the Suffrage Act of February 27, 
1809. At this session also occurred the first contested 
election case in the Territory. This was over the election 
of Rice Jones, a member of the House from Randolph 
county, who was finally allowed to sit. An attempt was 
also made to impeach Mr. Morrison, a Judge in Randolph 
count)\ but this also failed. Several acts were vettwd' 
by the Governor at this session. One of these relateil to 
tlie office of Attorney General, and Harrison rejected it 
because he thought it eiicroadied upon his own powers. 
Finally, an explanation is given at this time why the Jour- 
nals of the assembly were never printed excqrt in tlic 
Western Sun. In the Journal itself is found the report 
of the Committee on Printing.^ This committee bad been 
directed to have all the previous laws and the journals 
printed. But they felt that t!ie laws were more important 
and should be printeil first, and this required almost a 
year. Besides, the printing cost one dollar per page, so 
the journals would have cost about $400, and the com- 
mittee thought it was not worth this much. 

To pass to the irregular session of i8og, in his address 
of October I7tli, Harrison congratulated the assembly on 
the happy change effected by the recent Suffrage Act 
passed by Congress, and added that "it showed, too, that 
the unfortunate division of the Territory could only have 
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■<tKen accomplished by a misrepresentation of the wishes 
tOf fmir-fifths of our citizens.'' He then spoke on th<d 
of the call of this assembly, explaining the fact 
Band his views, to which I have already referred, Then| 
mhe refers to finances and taxes, saying that the land ta) 
|;is about the only proper one for the Territory. He re-J 
Lfers to the brightening prospects owing to increasing salei 
Kbf public lands and the recent acquirement of a vast andfl 
pjertile tract from the Indians.* "The commission i 
iwhich 1 am honored," he says, "is independent of thd 
"people. I am, however, so perfectly convinced that their 
confidence and support are so esseiitialiy necessary to thd 
pro|)Cr discharge of many important duties, as to be un-"! 
alterably determined that the moment which brings a con- 
L-\*iction that their confidence has been withdrawn shall ter-J 
■ ininatc my commission by a voluntary rciigiiation." 
Ito military regidations, he reminded them that they^ 
>ishnuld take the military laws of the States which had beetlJ 
jtested. and introduce them into Indiana Territory, : 
ftthat only by following such rigid and well establisliedj 
Bjine^j could they hope for success. He refers again taJ 
Eselling liquors to the Indians : "To use a figure of one of I 
•jtheir orators, 'It resembles a mighty conflagration which 1 
Pspreads death and destruction ihnmgh tlieir villages, I 
iwhich none hut the power which kindled is able to ex-B 
inguisl).' " In conclusion, he recommends the ailtiva-4^ 

1 of harmony and the spirit of conciliation toward] 

acli other and the avoidance of local prejudices. 

In regard to Harrison's reference to popular supportjl 

jBfe have already observed the action of this assembly al 

lew days later in strongly recommending the renewal off! 

5 appointment. One week after this action of the as-T 

, Inrntft Kt- Wajiii-, Se|ii<'mbpr«ii, law, lo which 1 »1ialJ nlrti 
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seiiibly. Octoljer 28. 1809, at a meeting o{ the ufticers of 
the niihtia of Knox county at Vincennes, resohuions were 
])asseil unanimously, strongly urging Hie re-appointment 
iif Harrison on the ground of his superior fitness ami 
especially on account of his military knowledge and skill, 
and his ability to manage successfully the affairs with the 
Indians. It was further resolveil that it was the opinion 
of the meeting that diese were the sentiments of the whole 
regiment they rqiresented.^ 



CHAITKN VII. 



KI.-iON ANI> THF TINKH .\SSEMBL' 



Harrison's opening address" to the first session of tlie 
Third General .\ssenihly. Xovenilier 12, 1810, is devoted 
diieily to Indian affairs and the threatening attitude of 
the Shawnee prophet ami hi.s brother Tecumseh since the 
Treaty of Ft. W'ayne of the previous autumn, hut we shall 
consider this subject later. He speaks of a number of 
new counties being in contemplation and suggests that 
several of ihem might be combined to fomi judicial dis- 
tricts for superior courts, then he concludes by recom- 
mending military discipline and education, the necessity 
of which is naturally impressed upon bim by the attitude 
of the Indians, He fears the finances of the Territory 
would not support the camps of discipline which he had 
in mind, yet he feels that this is the ideal plan; and while 
hampered for means, be says much could be (\nne toward 
keeping up the military spirit until the general govern- 
ment should take the matter in hand. Vonth, lie mivs, is 
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the proper periixl for niiliiarj- instruction and next in ini- 
IKirtaiice to teaching men their rights is teaching them the 
art of defending these rights. Onrs is the only Republic 
which ever existed which neglected this part of education. 
In Cireece an<l Rome it was ahvavs emphasized. Con- 
gress has provided a section of land in each township for 
the Support iif schools. Let nie recommend that in the 
system of education to be established, the military branch 
be not neglected, "Let the masters of the inferior 
schools he obliged to instruct their pupils in the military 
evoUitioiis. and let the L'niversity have a Professorship 
of Tactics in which ail the Sciences connected with the 
art of war may lie taught." 

It is well to refer in this connection to two letters' writ- 
ten by Harrison Ui Governor Scott of Kentucky, dated 
March loth and April 17, 1810, In the first he write^: 
"Professorships of Tactics should be established in ail our 
seminaries, and even the amusements of the children 
should resemble those of the ancient Gymnasia, that they 
may grow up in the practice of those exercises which will 
enable them to l)ear with ease the duty of the camp ami 
labors of the field." The government, he says, should 
\my the citizens for drilling for five or six weeks every 
year. In the seconil letter he says that the militia is the 
nidy proper body for the defense of the republic; thai 
the term is properly applied only to citizens who are dis- 
ciplined or trained for war; and that we have, indeed, no 
militia. "We must become a nation of warriors or a na- 
tion of Quakers — we must proscril>e every attempt at 
military improvement or its study must become uni- 
versal." "N'o instance can lie produced of a free i>eop!(f 
p^e^e^ving their liberties ulio suffered the military spirit 
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to decline among them — nor of any losing; them as long as 
this spirit pervaded tlie body of the nation." 

This first session of the Third Assembly, November 12, 
1810, was the last to which Harrison could give due at- 
tention, for the next year he was occupied with Indian 
affairs. Sixty-three Acts were passed at this session, 
which continued for thirty-eight days. The repeal of the 
Indenture law has already been mentioned; and in con- 
nection with this was a'law imposing $r,ooo fine and dis- 
qualification for office upon any one for unlawfully re- 
moving a negro from the Territory. This assembly also 
petitioned Congress to permit a removal of the seat of 
government, and appointed a committee to select a new 
site.' Three new counties were formed at this session 
and no others were formed until 181.1. These were Jef- 
ferson, Franklin and Wayne, and were all formed out of 
the counties of Clark and Dearborn.- A reapportionment 
of representatives was also made at this session. Finally, 
we must note the amendment of the militia law on behalf 
of the Society of Friends w'ho had petitioned for the same 
at iheir monUily meeting held at Richmond, August 25, 
i8[o.^ By (he law as it then stood, almost e^'ery one be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty-five were required to 
serve in the militia; but in response to this petition the 
legislature on December iglh amended the law so that 
Friends were exempted in time of peace, and subjected 
to an extra tax instead of service in time of war. But 
such an exemption coukl not long be tolerated when war 
was impending and was soon repealed. After what we 

1- roHnrens BwordlQitl]' pnard »n Act «i)pri>Yei1 YtiiTunry UK. 1811. p»- 
\lcllnKlti«Hiiew»««to( BOViTiinifnt DilBhtU-selectMi hiiiI purcliibWtl torlln 
npllgj or Itidldi* Tmllciiy, einliriwlTiii one secUoii of luid, knd (Dliy t« be 
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have heard from Harrison on militia service, we only- 
Wonder tliat he signed in the first place the amendatory 
law providing for their exemption. 

Just a word as to Harrison's relations to the second 
session of this Third General Assemhly which convened 
November 11, 181 r. This was just four days after the 
battle of Tip|)ecanoe and Harrison was unable to meet 
with the assembly until November 19th, This was Har- 
rison's last meeting with the assembly, and his address 
was very brief.^ He simply referred to the necessary de- 
lay in meeting with theni. and to the recent victory, in 
which, he said, "our own militia behaved in a manner to 
do credit to themselves as well as the Territory." He 
also said. "If in the late action it had pleased the Almighty 
to seal with my life the victory which was to ensure their 
[the iwople's] safety, the sacrifice would have been cheer- 
fully made." As to legislation, lie only said that he was 
now too much occupied with other matters to attend to 
this, but referred them to his recommendations 111 pre- 
vious addresses. This assembly not only petitioned for 
the renewal of Harrison's appointment.^ but tlie two 
Houses framed and sent to him a most cordial apprecia- 
tion of his services and paid the highest tribute to his 
merits and ability. 

Harrison's |Ki\vers and prerogatives were considered 
in 1S08, btjth in the territorial legislature and in Con- 
gress, as well as by the Governor himself. From the 
Jounial of the territorial House of Representatives under 
(late of October 11, 1808, we quote: "Resolved that our 
delegate in Congress endeavor to procure a repeal of that 
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pari oi the Ordinance which vests in the Governor of the 
'l\M'ritv>ry an ahsohite negative on all acts, and also that 
part which confers on him the ix>wer of proroguing and 
dissolving the General Assemhly, when in his opinion it 
shall bo expedient : and that he use his endeavors to pro- 
cure a law vesting in the said Governor i)ow-ers in those 
respects similar to those exercised by the President of 
ihc Tuitod States according to the Constitution." In Con- 
^jvcns, Mr. Poindexter of Mississippi, presented a bill for 
repealing thc'^e part-^ of the Ordinance referred to. It 
was considered in the House of Rqjresentatives Xovem- 
lnM iS, iSoS. hut was indefinitely postjioned by a vote 
ol ^7 lo ^j.^ 

( )u the other hand, a resolution was passe<l by lx)th 
llnuscs K\< this same territorial legislature, **That where- 
.1^, Ml all the States fugitives fn^u justice may be de- 
iiMiulcd hv the executive thereof, and whereas, the court 
ul Kentucky ha< recently helcF that this |>ower does not 
i'sU'Mil to tcrriti^ie^ under the Constitution, therefore, 
l\i',ol\cil. that the delegate to Congress l>e instructed to 
m^;i* ih.it luuly to pass a law extending this ix">wer of de- 
m. Hiding such fugitive^ to the executives of territories." 
I h.it ll:irrisi»n guarded his prerogatives carefully is 
liMss n l»\ the following messages from him to the Houses 
..| ihr« .issemhly. In the Journal i>i the Cinmcil for Oc- 
ImIiii 'jih we ni>te a me-sage from Harrison in regard 
I.I .1 |M opi»>ed law directing that the executive should re- 
iiiMM- ilu' clerk oi any court upon the a]>plication of that 
.Mini Me said, **l cannot consent that a single judge. 
Ml .iiiN niiinher i^i judges. <hall have the right to direct 
till rvniiiixe in any matter wliich i^ purely of an exe- 
,,iH\r M.itiiie." .\i;ain. in the Journal of the House is 
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recorded a message of similar import, dated October 2~,, 
rSoS. He says. "I can not g:ive iiiy consent to the bill 
whicb nripinated in your House, entitled 'an Act concern- 
ing liie Aiioniev General and for other purposes.' be- 
cause it violate* the Ordinance which declare; that the 
a])pointnient of a!l iifticers is vested in the Governor of the 
Territory, Were ii indeerl otherwise. I should consider 
il highly inipro]ier that the officer who prosecute^ the 
pleas of the L'nited State? should derive his appointnieiU 
from any other source than the United States or their 
servant and agent." the governor for the time being." 

As to the Govenmr's |>ower of proroguing anti dissolv- 
ing tlie assembly at pleasure, we '|UOte from his message 
to the irregular assenihly. October Ji, 1809: "I have 
considered your retpieit for a dissolution of the present 
Icgishtnre," etc. * • * • * "it iias ever been my 
wish to assimilate as far as possible the government of 
the Territory to those which prevail in the States — to 
cancel those rougher features uf our Constitution, which 
are so justly ofFensis'e to republican delicacy, and which 
nothing but the infancy of our jKilitical State renders 
tolerable. Of this description is the power given to the 
Governor to prorogue and ilissolve the legislature at 
pleasure. An application of the people themselves, or 
their representatives, forms one of the few occasions on 
which I would ci^isent to ns this power: and although 
the propriety of the measure at tins time is not altogether 
apparent to my mind, yet in compliance with your wishes. 
I have thonght proi)er to determine, and do now declare 
that this present legislature is. fnim this mument, ilis- 
solved. and the powers delegated in it hy the people again 
revert to iheni."' 
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CIIAITER VIII. 

THE Pl'BLIC LANDS. 

\\w aa|iiireniont and disposition of the public lands 
I iv»ujl:Iu Harrison into relations with the settlers on the 
v»iio hauil and with the Indians on the other, and also 
\\»ll\ iho authorities at Washington, and formed a very 
nupvMlaiU part of his work in the Territory. 

Ip/^u Harrison's arrival in the Territory, the only im- 
IH^ilaut laud cessions which had been settled in part, as 
wo have ^ccu. wore Clark's Grant on the Ohio, that about 
\ nucuuc^ and that alnmt Kaskaskia and Kahokia. Bv 
ihc tuMl\ of ilrocuvillo. some patches had been ceded on 
ihc upper W abash ami about b^t. Wayne, and the old 
\\\s\\\\ al \ luconno-i had been confirmed, though left in- 
\lcluulc as to it< exact bmit^. Clark's Grant of 150,000 
a\\\N bavl hccu coded in 1784, and confirmed at Green- 
\dlo \\\ T'Os. Harrison's first difficult task was in the 
slh.posUiou y'^i the tracts already acquired by making and 
\v»nhinuui» i:vauis to settlers. This was extremelv com- 
plo\ .luvl ihirjcuh \\i>rk owing to the fraudulent titles 
w \\\\ \\ wcio p»osontOil. 

I W \ ohiMOss of the Confederation, August 29, 1788,^ 
is .oUod iha! uioasuros be taken for confiniiing in pos- 
.x.MsMi-. and iulc> the b'rench and Canadian inhabitants 
\\u\ sA\w\ seniors at Post X'iuceuues, who on or before 
\ S \ havl siMilod there and ]>rofessed to I)e citizens of the 
I niU'd Mairs. oi any kA thorn. I'our hundred acres were 
iv» br allotted iv^ each bead of a family. Next, the Con- 
iMs . . oi tho now i;o\ornmont look up the matter and con- 
inmrd this .utjoi\ \ March ^^ 170O ]M*oviding for grants 
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of four hundred acres fur ail heads of familic'* who dwelt 
at Viiicennes or in Illinois in 1783, and to those who had 
since removed from there if they would return within 
five years. Also, one hundred acres were given to each 
'militiaman. Surveys were made but no grants were is- 
sued and complaints were, therefore, made about 1800 
that the government was not giving its citizens ihie atten- 
tion in this matter. This was given in a rqxtrt of a com- 
mittee on the division of the Territorj',' March 3, 1800. 
and was a strong argument for the establishment of In- 
diana Territory, which was soon effected. When Harrison 
arrive*!, then, he first had to attend to land grants to indi- 
viduals ami to fixing the hazy and indefinite lioundaries of 
the old cessions from the Indians. In this work he met with 
almost insuperable difficulties on account of forged and 
spurious claims of all kind:;. None but a shrewd investi- 
gator could unravel the titles. In a letter to the Secretary 
of War. February 2l'>. iSoj, he gives his views as to the 
correct boundaries of the Indian grants at Vincennes and 
Kaskaskia.^ 

As to in<hvidual titles, the drfliculty was still greater. 
In a letter to Jefiferson,^ January 19, iSoj, he speaks of 
the dishonesty of the members of the court which had 
been estabhshed at Vincennes in 1780 under authority of 
Virginia. The members absented themselves from court 
in turn while the others made out land titles for them, and 
hy this means large tracts about Vincennes had lieen 
claimed, and the holders were now selling them to inno- 
cent people. Speculators had bought up part of these 
claims at ridiculous prices, "one thousand acres for an 
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indifferent horse or a rifle Kiin." Then tliciie lands were 
sold uiit in smaller lots to settlers. Willi eacii fjrani was 
given a formal <iee(l reciting the grant of ihe court under 
the pretended authority of the court of Virginia. Har- 
rison wrote, "I should not lie surprised to see five hundrecl 
famihei setthng under these titles in the course of a 
year." He forhade the reciirder and jmiihonotary to re- 
cord or authenticate the purchases of the speculators. 

The situation at Kaskaskia was still worse. We quote 
from a tetter from liiat place lo Alliert Gallatin, dateil 
Octolrer 18, 1803 :' "You have no guess how the United 
.States are impose<l on hy the Spanish i>lficers since they 
have heard of the cession of Louisiana. Grants are daily 
making for large tracts of land and dated hack. Some 
are made to men who have Iieeii dead fifteen or twenty 
years and transferred down to the present holders. These 
grants are made to Americans, with a reserve of interest 
to the officer who niakes them," Un<ler such circunt- 
stances. there was hut one thing In do — to establish land 
offices and have a register and receiver of public moneys 
at each office. This would relieve the Gvivernor and 
Secretary from much drudgery and clerical work in ex- 
amining and oonfirniing or rejecting title*. Accordingly. 
March J(>. 1804, Congress passed an .*\ct ilividing the 
Territory into three land districts and establishing land 
offices at I )etroit. V'incennes and Kaskaskia — ime in each 
district. By .\ct of March 3. 1K07. an office was also es- 
tablished at Jefferstmville which was opened in April. 
1808. and by .\ci of February 21. iSu. one was estab- 
lished at Shawneetown. <^i the Ohio, just lielow the nioulli 
of the Wabash, The former task of the (Joveriior in re- 
gard to individual claims nnw devolved upon the land 
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ctnnmUsiuners at these Dlfices, and we need not follow 
them tliroiigh their arduous and long proiraetei! tasks. 
In a Idler* from the cninniissioners of Kaskaskia. Feb- 
ruary 24, 1806, ti> Alliert Gallatin, Secretary of the 
Treasury, they slate thai their ofRce has much more ImsJ- 
ness to settle hy way of claims than both the other offices 
u{ the Territory. The\' made regular reports to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and impressed upon liim the neces- 
sity of renewing their commissions in order to finish their 
work. They had at one time nearly three thousaufl 
claims to act \\\>on and were much retardetl in the work 
by |jerjiiries and forgeries.''^ In their report for 1810, 
lliey said they had rejected 890 claims as illegal and 
fraudulent.''' By Act of hVliruary jo. iSii. Congress pro- 
vided for a revision of the land claims in ihe district of 
Kaskaskia. 

But to secure a go()d title was only the begnming of the 
difficulty the settlers had to encounter in regard to their 
lands. The greatest burden was lo meet the ])ayments 
and pay the taxes. The "Western Sun" for January 27. 
t8o8, pubhshes a list of over ninety farms in Knox coun- 
ty, varying from twenty-five to four hundretl acres each, 
which were offered for sale by the sheriff for non-pay- 
ment of taxes for i8of). .\gain. in the issue of July 2, 
1808. is a list of about t^o farms in Randolph county 
which were for sate for the same reason. Moreover, 
these latter were all dimated lands — one-hundred and 
four-hundred acre tracts. The territorial assembly at its 
session in 1810 petitioned' Congress for a rejieal of the 
provision in the land law requiring back interest from 
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date of the purchase on the installments that were not 
paid when due, also for two years extension of time for 
pajinent. They said the farmers of the Territory had 
been pinched hy want of money and lack of market, due 
in part to the Embargo which they had supported for 
their country's sake. On March 2. i8og, Congress had 
passed an act providing for an extension of time for two 
years for those whose last payments were to fall due on 
or before the 1st of the following January, And again 
on April 30, 1810, a similar law was passed for the re- 
lief of those who had purchased before January i, 1806. 
Both these laws, it will be observed, relieved only those 
who were under immediate pressure at the time and both 
required the payment of back interest on arrears. What 
was needed was a law ex-tending the time for all pur- 
chasers, and relieving them from hack interest. The tax 
collector of Knox county under date of May 26, 1812. 
advertised no less, than three hundred tracts of land in 
that county for sale because of failure to pay the taxes.' 
By .\ct of Congress approved .^pril 23, 1812,'^ an ex- 
tension of three years' time from January i, 1813, was 
granted tn those who had purchased prior to .'Kpril 1, 
1808, and whose lands had not already been sold. The 
payment was to be made in four equal annual installments 
lieginning January i, 1S13, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
INDIAN TREATIES AND LAND CESSIONS. 

The achievement which hrought Harrison most fame 
while Governor of Indiana Territory was his successful 
campaign against the Indians in the fall of 1811, ending 
in the famous battle of Tippecanoe. Next after this, he 
was best known for his successful negotiation of treaties 
for land cessions from the Indians, of which he made in 
all thirteen.^ 

In the petition of the Vinccnnes Convention, December 
28, 1802, of which Harrison was chairman, we find the 
following paragraph ; "Your memorialists beg leave fur- 
ther to represent that the quantity of lands in the Terri- 
tory open for settlement is by no means sufficienlly large 
to admit of a population adequate to the purposes of civil 
government. They, therefore, pray that the Indian titles 
to the land lying between the settleil part of the Illinois 
countr\' and tlie Ohio, between the general Indian boun- 
dary line running from the mouth of the river Kentucky 
and the tract commonly called Clark's Grant, and between 
and below the said Clark's Grant and the Ohio and Wa- 
Iiash rivers, may I>e extinguished; and as an encourage- 
ment for a s])eedy population of the country, that those 
lands and all other public lands in the Territory may be 
sold in smaller tracts and at a lower price than is now 
allowed by the e.xisting laws," etc. 
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The authority hy which Harrison negotiated the 
treaties of cession was quite (Hstinct from his commission 
as (jovernor. He (hd not receive such authority till 1803. 
and the first treaty he negotiated was in the summer of 
this year. On P>hruarv 2X, 1802, however. Dearborn. 
Secretary of War, had written to Harrison that the 
various Indian agents and l^\ictory agents in the Terri- 
tories were all to he under the sui)ervision and direction 
of their respective (lovernors.^ On February 3, 1803. 
President Jefferson sent the following message to the 
Senate: "1 nominate William Henrv Harrison, of In- 
diana, to he a commissioner to enter into any treaty or 
treaties which may he necessary with any Indian tribes 
northwest of the Ohio, and within the Territory of the 
Tnited States, on the subject of boundary or lands.'' This 
a])i>oiniment was unanimously approved by the Senate, 
hebruary Sih. A few weeks after this appointment of 
Harrison. JetYorson wrote him a long letter which out- 
linoil the Indian pi>licy which he wisheil Harrison to pur- 
sue."- This was a pi>licy of peace and yet a policy of en- 
croachment as way shouKl i>pen. He encouraged Harri- 
son \o 1 obtain lands from them f(^r the United States. 
"To promote this disposition to exchange lands which 
they have to spare and we want for necessaries which we 
have tt* spare and ihey want, we shall push our trading 
houses, and be j^kul to see the good and influential indi- 
\ iduaK amo]\*i ihcm in debt: iKvause we observe that 
when ihoNC do^i^ j^ci beyond what iuihviduals can pay 
they become willinjL; iv^ lop thorn ott by a cession of lands." 
riie Prc'^^ieni fw.ihor explamovl bis ]>olicy in a letter to 
llairiNon n\ wlvcli h.o >iaic*l that Louisiana had been 
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eeilal to l-'rance ; lliat the French iinderstLKxl ihe man- 
ageiiienl of Indians better than any other nation ; that in 
guard against their intrigues it became necessary to form 
strong settlements on the Mississippi, the lower part of 
the Ohio, the Wabash and IlUnois rivers, which could be 
(lone only by extinguishing the Indian lillcj to the lands; 
that this cnwlii not be done at once, but hy watching oc- 
casional opportunities. "I was authorized to draw for 
any mone>' 1 might deem necessary," wrote Harrison,^ 
"and bestow presents and gratuities among the ln<lian,s 
as 1 deemed proper. I held this commission during the 
whole iwricrtl of my governorship, and in thirteen treaties 
extinguished tiie title to alwntt fifty million acres." 

In Harrison's letter to the Secretary of War. February 
2<i. 180J, already noted, in speaWins of the settlement of 
a numlwr of (lueslions^ with the Indians, he says, "I am 
persuaded that nothing can he done with respect to any 
of these objects but in a general assembly of the chiefs 
of all the tribes. There appears to l)e an agreement 
among them, tliat no proixtsition which relates to their 
lands can be acceded to without the consent of all the 
tribes: and they are extremely watchful and jealous of 
each other, lest some advantage should be obtained in 
which they do not all participate." But. he continued, 
not merely was such an assembly desirable for adjusting 
relations l)etween the Indians and the United States, but 
also among the Indians themselves. For a meeting had 
I'ing been wished for by iheni in order to settle some 
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disputes aniong; themselves wliicli, but for Harrison's 
mediation, he says, would have ended in war. "These 
disputes, on account of the jealousy among them, can not 
he amicably settled but by the mediation of the United 
State;.* Accordingly, Septemlicr 17, 1802, Harrison 
held a council with the Indians at Vincennes and arranged 
the basis of the Treaty of Ft. Wayne of the following 
summer. Owing to jealousies and disaffection engender- 
ed by a British Indian agent, McKee, Harrison had great 
difficulty in getting the chiefs together, and when as- 
sembled he had still mure difficulty in obtaining the con- 
firmation of the old Vincennes grant. They denied that 
any real cession had ever fjeen made and said it was only 
to be ttscd by the whites. Harrison concluded that only 
those chiefs who. were under Ihe influence of the French 
of Vincennes had agreed to the transfer. Witli the aid 
of Captain Wells, however, he succeeded in getting the 
chiefs to appoint four persons to represent all the tribes, 
who should meet the representatives of the United States 
at Ft. Wayne for the purpose of ilrawing up a treaty. 
Here again Harrison had difficulty in getting the chiefs 
together, but he finally succeeded by telling them their 
annuities would be distributed aniong those who attended. 
Here again also he had difficulty in coming to an agree- 
ment with them, the Delaware and Shawnee chiefs leav- 
ing in anger.^ Finally, however, this, Harrison's first 
fomial treaty with the Indians, was made June 7, 1803, 
in which his proposals at the Council of Vincennes were 
confirmed. The treaty of Greenville, 1795, had been made 
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with twelve tribes. This treaty was made with nine 
tril)es: The Delaware^, Shawnees. Putawatimies, Mi- 
aniis. Eel Rivers. Weas, Kickapfw*. Piankeshaws ami 
Kaskaskias. 

By this treaty the land ahoiu \'iiicennes was ceded tn the 
United States with definite hnnndaries^lhe "Vincennei 
tract." It extended along the Wahash from the mouth 
of the White river to Point Conpee, about twentj'-five 
miles above Viiicennes, and front twelve miles we-^t of 
the river to seventy-two miJe-i east — a large parallelo- 
gram, Besidei^ this, the Salt Springs on the Saline Creek, 
a tribiUary of the Ohio, jnst below the Wabash, were 
ceded lo the United States. It was also agreed that a> 
soon as the tribes occupying that Territory should con- 
sent lo the measure, several tracts of land for way- 
stations from Clarksville to Kaskaskia via Vincennei, 
slioiikl be ceded. This consent was secured by a supple- 
mentary treaty at Vincennes on August 7tli. 

On I'ehruary 2[, 1803, Secretary Dearborn had writ- 
ten to Harrison directing bim to take the first opiwrtunity 
for negotiating with llie chiefs of the nation, or nations. 
who claimeil ihe land in the vicinity of Kaskaskia. and a 
tract Ijordcring on the Mississippi and Ohio, up each 
river a considerable distance from their junction, for a 
cession of lands.^ In accordance with tbei;e directions. 
Harrison's next treaty was with the Kaskaskias, or Il- 
linois Indians, which was negotiated at Vincennes. Au- 
gust 13, 1803. By this treaty air of Illinois south of the 
Illinois river and west of the Saline Creek, except two 
small tracts, was cedetl to the United States. The Kas- 
ka^ias had dwindled away until only a roiinant remained 
and ihey were glad to cede their vast territory in reliirii 
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for their maintenance and i^rotection by the United 
States, for wliich ample provisions were made in this 
treaty. The annuity was to lie increased to $1,000; a 
house was to be built for the chief and a field, not to 
exceed one hundred acres, was to I)e enclosed for the 
tribe. "And whereas, the greater part of the tribe have 
been baptised and received into the Catholic church, to 
which they are much attached, the I'nited States will give 
annually for seven years, one hundreri dollars towards 
the support of a priest," etc. Three hundred dollars was 
also promised to assist in budding a church. 

On June 27. 1S04, the Secretary of War wrote to Har- 
rison again, suggesting the propriety of procuring a ces- 
sion of lands along the Illinois river from the Sacs. And 
he suggested that if any of the other chiefs should be iu-- 
clined to follow the example of the old Kaskaskia chief, 
they should be encouraged to do so — especially the Pian- 
lieshaws, whose lands divide ihe Viucennes territory on 
the \Val>ash from the cessions of the Kaskaskias. It 
would also be desirable, he said, to obtain the tract be* 
tween the southern line of the \'incennes tract and the 
Ohio river. We shall see that these three suggestions all 
hore fruit in the form of three subsequent treaties. 

Xext came the treaties with Ihe Delawares and Pian- 
keshaws' made at Vincennes. August t8th and 27lh re- 
spectively, 1804. By the first of these the Delawares gave 
up their claim to all territory lying between the Ohio on 
the south and the Vincennes tract and Vinceimes-Clark.s- 
ville n>ad on the north. Provisions were also made for 
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teaching them agriculture aud the domestic arts. But 
the Piaiikeshaws had also claimed this territory, which 
made it necessary to treat with them to secure a clear 
title. This was done a few days later by giving them 
an additional annuity as had been <lone for the De!a- 
wares, and the title was thus secured to the land to half 
a mile northward of the most northerly hend of ilie Vin- 
ce:ine5-Clarksville road. 

Harrison's next treaty was with the Sacs and Foxes of 
northern Illinois and beyond the Mississippi, made No- 
vember 3. 1804, at St. Louis. Tliis was when Harrison 
was also Govem*jr of the district of Louisiana. By this 
treaty a large tract was obtained, partly west of the Mis- 
sissippi river and north of the lower Missouri, and ex- 
tending on the east side of tlie Mississippi from the Il- 
linois to the Wisconsin river, thus embracing all of the 
northwestem part of the present State of Illinois, and 
ihe stmthem iKirtfon of Wisconsin, l^esides a large area 
in what is now the State of Missouri. For this large 
cession the Indians received an annuity of $1,000 in 
i;oo(ls, ami giwds to the value of S2.2,H-50 ^t the time. 
This treaty was regarded as the mo.st important of all 
those which Harrison negotiated. "It secured." says 
Dawson, "the largest tract of land ever ceded in one treaty 
by the Indians since the settlement of North America."' 
Moses Strong, in his historj- of Wisconsin Territory, 
•ay.*, in writing of this treaty, that "As it had been made 
and signetl by only five Indians on the one side, its va- 
lidity was denieil by one band of the Sacs, of which 
Black Hawk was chief, and the settlement of lands ceiled 
by it was the alleged cause of tlie outbreak known as the 
Black Hawk war, twenty-eight years later." 

I. Life at Harrlaoii. |i M. 





Tlie treaties with the Delawares and Piankesliaws 
in 1804, by which the southern part of the Territorj- 
had been ceded, aroused bitter opposition on the part of 
Little Turtle, a Miami chief, and others. The Pianke- 
shaws were a Irilie of the great Miami Confederation, and 
Little Turtle claimed that they had no right to make the 
cession without the consent of the other Miami trilies.^ 
Other Indians, especially some DeJaware chiefs, were also 
fomenting ill feeling over the last cession. Thus the right 
of the Delawares to cede was questioned by some of their 
own chiefs and also by the Piankeshaws, while the right 
of the Piankeshaws to cede was questioned by Little 
Turtle representing the Miamis. Accordingly, On May 
^4, 1805, Secretary Dearborn wrote Harrison saying, "It 
is the opinion of the President that you ought with as 
httie delay as possible, to cause a meeting of the Dela- 
ware chiefs and some of the principal chiefs of the Miamis 
and Putawatimies for the purjiose of such an explanation 
of the doings, so much complained of. as will satisfy the 
chiefs,"- etc. Again in the same letter he says that if 
Harrison should Jndge it advantageous to distribute two 
or three hundred dollars among the Miamis. Putawati- 
mies and others by way of quieting their minds in re- 
gard to the recent cession, lie may do so.'' 

Harrison secured an assembly of these tribes together 
with the related tribes of Weas and Eel rivers at Grouse- 
land, near Vincennes, .August 21. 1805. Not only did he 
succeed in satisfying them fur the time being in regard to 
the last cession, but he also secured a new cession of great 
importance. By this treaty was ceded to the L'nited 
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States all the remainder of the Indian lauds of southeast- 
em Indiana, and bounded on the north by a hne drawn 
from the northeastern corner of the Vincennes tract to a 
point on the Greenville Treaty line, fifty miles from the 
Ohio river. It was also provided that this northern boun- 
dary should not cross tlie east fork of White river. For 
this large and valuable tract, $4,000 was paid down, be- 
sides annuities aggregating Si.ftoo. It was also agreed 
that, as the Mianiis. Eel rivers and Weas were formerly 
and still considered theinselves as one nation and as they 
had determined not to dispose of any more of their lands 
except by the consent of all these tribes, the United States 
would respect their wishes in this matter. 

Five days after the nej^otiation of this treaty Harrison 
wrote Secretary Dearborn a sugge5ti\e letter, which he 
mailed with a copy of the treaty.' The first difficulty in 
the recent conference, he said, was to satisfy the Indians 
of his right to make the treaty of the previous year with 
the Delawares. TJiis was made satisfactory excepting 
the clause which guaranteed to the Delawares the land 
between the Ohio and White rivers (the land just secured 
by the enclosed treaty). This dispute Harrison left for 
the Mianiis and Delawares to fight out among themselves. 
The Delawares were related to the Miamis in regard to 
this tract just as they had lieen to the Piankeshaws in re- 
gard to the tract ceded the previous year. The Dela- 
wares finally gave up the contest. Then the Miamis and 
Potawatomis asked for large annuities such as the Del- 
awares were receiving, and Harrison told them they 
coulil secure these only by a further cession of lands, 
and so the treaty was made. The consideration, he said, 
was greater than he could have wished, but that "it wa^ 
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not possible to reduce it one single cent. * * * * A 
knowledge of the value of land is fast gaining ground 
among the Indians." One of the chiefs, he adiled. con- 
sidered part of the land worth $(3,oo per acre. Harrison 
further wrote that he thought the present tract containetl 
at least two million acres and embraced some of the finest 
land in the West. Three days later, in a letter to Jeffer- 
son, Harrison wrote ihat the compensation for this tract 
amonnled to about i^ne cent per acre, but that he hojied to 
get the next cession enough cheaper to bring down the 
average.^ It should be noted that at this time the lands 
were sold to settlers by the govenuiieiit at $3.oo per acre. 
At this conference also Harrison partially cleared the way 
for future cessions. First, he obtained an acknowleilg- 
ment. on the part of the Pottawatomies and others of the 
exclusive right of the Miami tribea, to sell the lands on 
the upper Wabash. The guarantee of those lands to the 
Miami trilies ( Mianu's, F.el Rivers and Weas), he wrote, 
coukl not then be avoided, but he hojwd they might later 
Ije induced to divide their lands which thev then held in 
common, .\s to the Piankeshaws, he held them aloof 
from the present treaty with a view of <lealing separately 
with them, and he wrote Ihat he could venture to prom- 
ise that ali their lands which lay between the Wabash and 
the Kaskaskias cession and below a continuation of the 
line running through Point Coupee, would be the prop- 
erty of the United States in ten days after he should re- 
ceive instructions for that purpose, and for a considera- 
tion which would compensate for the high price paid for 
the present cession. The letter closes with an interesting 
statanent, which bears incidentally upon Harrison's at- 
titude toward slavery. He says: "In pursuance of the 
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President's directions. I have promised the Turtle fifty- 
dollars per annum in addition to his pension: and I have 
also <lirected Captain Wells to purchase a negro man for 
him in Kentucky and draw on you for the amount." 

In resjionse to this letter. Secretary Dearborn wrote 
Harrison October il. 1S05. expressing satisfaction and 
pleasure over what he had accomplished and by the di- 
rection of the Pre:ii{lent he re(|uests him to close a bar- 
gain with the Pianke-ihaws for their claim to the lands 
between the Wabash and the Kaskaskia Cession, as pro- 
|Kisecl in Harrison's letter of August 26th. Accordingly, 
on December ^■^o, 1S05, Harrison negotiated a treaty with 
the Piankeshaws at Vincennes by which they ceded all 
their Territory between the Wabash on the east, and the 
Kaskaskia cession on the we>t. and between the Ohio 
river on the south, and the extension of the northern 
Iioundarv line of the Vincennes tract to the Kaskaskia ces- 
sion, on the north. Tlie tract "as from eighty to ninety 
miles wide east and west at its northern exireinity, and 
alxnit the same width north and south, while its front- 
age on the Ohio river was less than twelve miles, as the 
western Ixiundary was between the Saline Creek and the 
Wabash.' Two square miles of land were to be reserved 
in this tract for the Indians and they were also to retain 
the right to hunt on these lands. In return the United 
States was lo exteml its protection and a(k! $300 to their 
aimnity. besides a payment of Si. too in cash. 

In forwarding this treaty on January 1. 1806, Har- 
ristm added in a letter- that he also agreed liiat the United 
States should for live years bear the expense of repairing 
their guns, hut that he had forgotten to insert this in the 
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treaty. He wrote that such service was liighly api>re- 
ciated by the Indians. He mentioned the necessity of pro- 
hibiting any person front trading with tlie Indians any- 
where upon the lands of the United States without a li- 
cense. He said, "The title to so large a portion of the 
Indian country has jjeen extinguished, from which a great 
number of them still draw their support, that it is much 
to be feared they will fall a sacrifice to the merciless ra- 
pacitj- of the traders, unless they are restrained by the 
same ])enalties by which those are subjected who reside 
at the Indian towns." He gave confident assurances of 
the pacific disjiosition of the tribes under bis superintend- 
ence, which is wortliy of notice, when so much lainl 
had recently been acquired from them. 

We here reach a pause in the negotiation of cessions, 
and no others are secured for almost four years. The 
lands have now been secured all along the Ohio to its 
junction with the Mississippi ant! also all along the Missis- 
sippi from the Ohio to the Wisconsin, Moreover, the 
overland routes from Clarksville to Vincennes and from 
Vincemies to St. Louis now passed entirely through ceded 
lands.* 

On July 15, i8og, the Secretary of War wrote Harri- 
son- that the President authorized and instructed him "to 
take advantage of the most favorable moment for ex- 
tinguishing the Indian title to the lands lying to the cast 
of the Wabash, and adjoining, sonth, on the lines of the 
treaties of Ft. Wayne and Grouscland," To prevent any 
future trouble it was further suggested that chiefs of all 
the triljen havuig any claims whatever to these lands 
should Iw present at the treaty. These directions resulted 
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in the Treaty of Ft, Wayne, of September 30, 1809, to- 
gether with two subsequent treaties negotiated the same 
year. Tlffe Ft. Wayne treaty was made with the Dela- 
ware^, Potawatoniis, Miamis, and Eel Rivers. The 
largest tract obtained at this time was comprehended be- 
tween the old Ft. Wayne and Grouseland cessions on the 
souili, the Wabash on tlie west up to Raccoon Creek, and 
the so-called "10 o'clixk Une" on the northeast, which was 
so drawn as to make the tract thirty miles wide at the 
narrowest part. The next tract in size secured at this 
time was a lonjj strip twelve miles in width, extending 
along the Greenville Treaty line from Ft. Recovery on 
the nortli to the Grouseland cession on the south. The 
compensations given for these large ti'acts were annuities 
aggregating $1,750, besides goods to the amount of 
$5,2CX), to the four tribes present. The consent of the 
Wcas was also acknowletlged to be necessary for a clear 
title to the first cession, as already mentioned at the treaty 
of Grouseland. 

An interesting agreement was made in tiiis treaty by 
which any theft or injury connnitted by an Indian of one 
of these tribes upon one or more of another tribe, was to 
be reported to the United States agent charged with de- 
livering their annuities; and then upon the determination 
of ilamages these ^ve^e to l)e deducted from the annuity 
of die trilje of the criminal and given lo the perst»n in- 
jured. Lastly, it was further agreed to make an additional 
cession of a tract fifteen miles wide on the west side of the 
Wabash and also e.slending northward to the Raccoon 
Creek, for an additional annuity of $400, provided the 
Kickapoos should agree to it. Then a separate article 
was agreed to with the Miamis and Eel Rivers which was 
also considered a part of the main treaty. As we have 
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already seen by the treaty of Grouseland. these Indians 
had the exclusive claim to the lands on the upper \\'abash. 
so that some extra concessions were felt lo1>e due ti> 
them. Accordingly it was agreed to provide them with 
$500 worth of domestic aniinals eadi of three succeeding 
springTi. And shonld the Kidcapoos agree to tlie last arti- 
cle of the treaty, further annuities should be granted of 
$200 to the Mianiis and Sioo each to the Eel River and 
Weas. Again, on October 26, i8oc). Harrison made a 
treaty with the Weas at Vincennes wherebv they agreed 
to the cessions made at Ft. Wa\^le and received in return 
an ad<litional annuity of $300 and a present sum of 
$1,500. with the promise of the further annuitj- of $100. 
when the Kickaprwis should consent in the cession west of 
the Wabash. 

So lastly we have the treaty with the Ivickapous n^o- 
tiated at Vincennes. December 9, 1^09, by which they 
agreed to the former cessions and received an additional 
annuity of $400 and goods to the amount of $Soo. They 
also ceded a new tract which extendetl up the west side of 
the Wabash to the V'emiilMon River. Harrison in writ- 
ing to the Secretary of War the follmving day said of 
this ceiision : "This small tract of land (of about twenty 
miles square) is one of the most beautiful that can be 
conceived, and is, moreover. belie\ed to contain a ver^- 
rich copper mine. I have myself frequently seen speci- 
mens of the copper"', etc. For this tract an annuity of 
$100 and $700 in goods were given. 

This ci>!Tiplete5 the list of Harrison's treaties with the 
Indians while Governor of Indiana Ternton'. H we 
count every one a seirarate treaty, ihey are twelve in num- 
ber. I find hut one other which he negotiated, that at 
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Greenville, Ohio. July 22. 1814. which make; the thirteen 
he refers lo in his autobiography. To recapitulate, there 
were three in 1803, three in 1S04. twii in 1805 and fmir 
in 1809, The total anKnmt i»f lamls thus acqinretl was 
about 75,000 s()uare miles. Vet the greater part of this 
was wc.it of the Wabash and when Tllimiis was separated 
in the spring of 1809 there remained in Indiana only a 
wide belt of ceded lands across the southern end of the 
territory, with strips extending bait way up the eastern 
and western borders, thus presenting somewhat the form 
(if a crescent. Todd & Drake in 1840 in writing of Har- 
rison's business management in the purchase of tliese 
lands said: "Perhaps no individual has ever disbursed 
so large an amount of the public treasure a* Governor 
Harrison and had so little difficulty in adjusting his ac- 
counts with the War Department. This anise from the 
simple mode in which he kept his accounts. I!e refused 
to keep any amount of the public money on hand."* 

In his oi)ening siieech to the legislature, Xoveinber 12, 
1810, Harrison said: ".\ltbongh much lias lieen done to- 
ward t!ie extinguishment of Indian titles in the territory, 
iimcb still remains to be done. We have not vet a suffi- 
cient .space to form a tolerable Stale. The eistern settle- 
ments are separated from the weiteni by a considerable ex- 
tent of Indian lands, and the most fertile tracts within our 
territorial bonn<is are still their pro[jerly. Is one of the 
fairest jiortions of tlie globe to remain in a state of nature, 
ibe haunt of a few wretched savages, when it seems des- 
tined by the ( Teat<ir to give sup|wjrt to a large population, 
and to I>c the seat of civili?:atton, of science, and of true 
religion?"- 
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CHAPTER X. 



TECL^MSEH AND THE PROPHET AND TIPPECANOE. 

A clond now appeared upon the horizon, and Indiana 
passed under the shadow of Tecumseh and his brother, 
the Prophet.' In 1806 we hear of then) settled with a 
number of followers on White River. In May or 
June. 1808. they moved to the Tippecanoe Creek and 
settled about a hundred and fifty miles above Vincennes, 
forming the "Prophet's Town." This was a strategic po- 
sition, about half way between Lake Erie antl the Ohio 
and easily accessible to both and within easy reach of all 
the Indians. Ft. Dearborn (Chicago), Ft. Wayne and 
Detroit were within easy reach. Tecumseh's aim was 
to form a confederation of all the tribes based upon a 
union not of the chiefs merely but of the warriors them- 
selves ; and this confederacy Avas to ha\-e control of aM the 
lands. He wished to prevent the piecemeal cession of 
lands by petty tribal chiefs which had lieen taking place." 

The objects of these leaders at this time seemed peace- 
ful, industrial and temperate. The settlers at Tippecanoe 
village resisted all temptation to drink and avowed them- 
selves to be tillers of the soil. But they insisted that the 
whites should keep their distance, and not take any more 
of the Indians' land.^ Indeed, they claimed that all past 

I. This UIn>trU>aaialrKr« f&id lo hnva been boni ti»r Siirln^UHa. Ohio, 
■omedmf Ixtween ITWood ITTO. the exact datr briiiR unknown. 
a, lUlloii, ««-«- Hpiirj'Ad«ro»'IIuli«let»tPs. Vol, VI. 11.78-™, 
«. In wrlUnsIo th« SvcrrUiyof War, H a rrl una quoted tlii' pli'ii of ftu dI<I 
ohief tQ hini u followa: "Vrm c«11 usjrour chHclreii. Why rtii yim tifil ni«lii' 
U> a« happy ■• nar fatheni, Che French, did! They never look fram us our 
lanilB: indeed they were In i-ommnii between ua, TUey plnnteil where they 
pl««ed; and they cut wood where they plewed, niul m did we, Bui now. It • 
poorlndlMn altompiHio takes tittle bark from B tree lo eovrr him truni the 
nlu, up eomei a while man and thivsteiiit lo shu'it him. olnlmlnii the troe *,• 
hU awn.-'-Pll1on-!< Indluia, p. iu. 
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cessions were invalid because not sanctioned by all the 
Indians. In the latter part of June. 1S08, a messenger 
from the Propliet visited Harrison at Vincennes and told 
him that the Prophet told his followers "not to lie. to 
steal, nor to drink whiskey ; not to go to war, but to live 
in iieace with all mankind. He tells iis also to work and 
make corn."' Harrison replied to this deputation in part 
as follows:^ "It is the determination of the President in 
case any of the triljes who became his children by the 
Treaty of Greenville should lift up the tomahawk against 
him, that he will never again make peace as long as there 
is one of that tribe remaining on this side of the lakes." 
* * * "The long knives (Americans) are not less 
brave (than the Indians) and you know their numbers be 
as the blades of grass on the plains, as the sands on the 
river shore," etc. Such threatening words could not be 
justified, of course, by the direct message from the 
Prophet. They are to be explained from the fact that 
Harrison mistrusted these direct messages of peace as 
dece|)tion5, and it would seem that he meant to intimidate 
ihe Indians and cause them to give up any warlike pur- 
pose which they might he concealing. Following these 
mes-ia^es, in August. 1808, the Prophet visited Harrison 
for two weeks at Vincaines and jirofessed a peaceful at- 
titude. The visit was repeated in the summer of 1809. 
Tlicn tlie fatal die was cast in negotiating the treaty of 
Ft. Wayne. September 30, i8og, in which the whites en- 
croached a hundred miles further up the Wabajh. From 
this time, unless these last cessions should lie given up. 
and left unsettled by the whites, war with the Indians be- 
came inevitable. For this cession was above everything 
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else jii5t what 'lecuniseh and the Prophet were delermined 
to prevent. In a letter tu the Secretary of War, June 4. 
1810, Harrison wrote: "l liave received information 
from various source; wliich lias produced entire convic- 
tion on iny mind that llie Prophet is organizing a most 
extensive combination against the United States." He 
then tells of the Projiliet and the Kickapoos refusing to 
receive their annuity of sail, and pulling the man's hair 
who was in charge nf it. The Prophet also sent word to 
the governor that his people should not come any nearer 
to him nor settle on the Vennillion River, that he "smelt 
them too strongly already."' 

On the [2th of August, 1810, Tecumseh, attended by 
about four hundred warriors, came to hold his famous 
council with Harrison at Vincennes.^ This lasted for 
about ten days and it was on the 20th of August, when 
Harrison was rqilying to the chief that the latter lost his 
temper and a conflict was almost precipitated. At this 
juncture Harrison withdrew and refused to speak with 
him further. The next morning, however, upon the so- 
licitation and apology of the chief, the conference was re- 
newed, but all to no purpose. Tecumseh would not per- 
mit the survey and settlement of the lands lately ceded 
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and declared that those ie\\ who had consented to the 
cession must suffer for it. 

The attendance of Indians at the annual council at I-'L 
Wayne. October tst." following, was much larger than 
usual, being '.779.* \v'hich was doubtless <lue to in- 
terest and exticement over the land situation. Yet in tlie 
Western Sun^ for Octolwr i8th there was an editorial on 
the Indian situation, written after the writer had inter- 
viewed Harrison, stating that there was "not the least 
cause of alarm ;" that there had nut lieen for the last four 
years less prohabihty of a rupture, that the party attached 
to the Prophet had thvindleil to a contemptible nunilwr 
and that even these w ere not well iiniteil. 

In his message to the Assembly. Xovember 12. 1810.*' 
Harrison discussed the Indian situation. He said that 
the tixaty of Ft, Wayne had offered an opportunity for 
foreign agents and disaffected persons. The greatest 
difficulty in n^otiatiug this treaty, he said, was that of 
ascertaining the tribes which should be admitted to it. 
Liberal principles had been adopted. The Miamis had 
owned the territory originally and held the only true 
title. Other tribes had since in\'aded their territory and 
secured the title of use or occupancy and in order to sat- 
isfy all. these had I>cen admitted as partie.'i to the treaties. 
Tliat is, the Delawares, Potawatomis and Kickapoos 
•mly. in addition to the Miamis. No other tribes had any 
jtist claim. Not til! eight months after the treaty was 
made, he said, were the claims of the Pro|)iiet made 
known, whereupon a furious clamor was raised by for- 
eign agents and disaffecte<l persons for excluding him 

n. Warn-. 

1 WnMrn Bun. Bepcmlwr s, I»]o. 
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from the treaty. The Prophet, he said, was not a chief, 
Init an outc&st of his tribe and was despised hy his real 
chiefs, the principal of whom was present and consenterl 
to the treaty, disclaimed any right of his tribe to be a 
party to it, but encouraged the other chiefs to negotiate 
party to it. and encouraged the other chiefs to negotiato 
he sent to him to come to Vincennes anil present his claim 
and told him it would l>e duly considered. The Prophet 
sent his brother Tecumseh, who could show no jus: 
claim. His only plea was that all lands belonged to all 
the tribes ajid that no tribes had a right to sell any with- 
out the consent of all. Yet Harrison said that in s])ite 
of the attempts to keep the Indians worked up against 
the government by malicious misrepresentations and 
bribes on the part of British agents, the following of the 
Prophet was now on the wane. 

The instability and delicacy of the situation was sliown 
in another statement which Harrison made in this mes- 
sage: "A single artful or imprudent observation from a 
designing or careless individual is frequeiitly sufficient to 
destroy the labor of weeks and to induce the Indians to 
abandon an intention which they seemed to have adojjte*! 
after the maturest deliberation." 

On the loth of October, 1810, Harrison wrote to 
Eustis, Secretary of War, asking for authority to build a 
fort on the new purchase to ward off the Indians and also 
to survey the lands and open them for settlement. The 
Secretary consulted the President, whn deciiled' that it 
was not expedient to umlerlake this Ijefore the following 
spring, partly because of the lateness of the season and 
the threatening state of affairs in West Florida which 
seemed likely to require the attention of all disposable 

1. teller EustIs [o Rarrleoti, Ot^Mlxr H, IHIO. 
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forces. In a letter of March 7, 181 1, the orders were re- 
peated, to take no aggressive action. 

In June, 181 1, again, the salt sent up the Wabash for the 
Indians was seized at the Prophet's town and the Prophet 
sent word to the governor ^*not to be angry at his seizing 
the salt as he had got none last year and had more than 
two thousand men to feed."^ The Secretary of War had 
suggested to Harrison to make Tecumseh and the Prophet 
prisoners, but. this was never attempted. On June 24, 
181 1, Harrison sent a lengthy message to them in which 
he spoke of his own followers thus : "As soon as they 
hear my voice you will see them pouring forth their 
swarms of hunting-shirt men as numerous as the mos- 
quitoes on the shores of the \\'abash. Brothers, take care 
of their stings.''**'^ Tecumseh replied and said among 
other things that in eighteen days he would visit Harrison 
and that he wished "to wash away all those bad stories 
which had been circulated." Some delay occurred but on 
July 27th, he appeared at Vincennes accompanied by some 
three hundred followers, including twenty or thirty 
women and children. To rival this display and to secure 
the safety of the people Harrison had the county militia, 
composed of about seven hundred fiftv men, to display 
themselves and remain on guard. Tecumseh stated that 
it was not his intention to make war on the United States, 
that he would prevent murders on the whites, that he had 
united the northern tribes and was now going south to 
visit the tribes there and secure their union with those of 
the north, and that he would return to the Prophet's town 
the following spring and would then visit the President 
of the United States and have matters settled between 
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thcni. And that meanwhile he hoped no settlements 
would be made in the lands newly ceded. 

l'\)llowin^ this interview, Tecumseh with a band of 
twenty followers proceeded to the South. Harrison, 
meanwhile, had been busy in correspondence with the Sec- 
retary of War and with Governors Edwards, Howard 
and Scott. ^ In a letter to Ciovernor Edwards- dated July 
4, iSi r, he ur^ed the necessity of concerted action on the 
part of b'dwards, Howard and himself. He also said 
that, it bein^- just harvest time, he could not now bear the 
idea of takini^ the farmers from their crops. So he tried 
*'to keep up appearances t(^ the Indians while really de- 
pendent on l*rovidence for i)rotection * * * ^*In In- 
dian warfare," he continued, **there is no security but in 
i»rfensi\e measures. Bonaparte's army, forming a cordon 
of posts around our frontiers, would not l)e sufficient to 
pri*\ent tlie ingress of the Indians for the purpose of do- 
ing mischief. We must strike them at their towns, cap- 
lure their women and children and by destroying their 
inni and eternally harassing them, oblige them to sue for 
peace." 

( )n July 17th Secretary Eustis wrote Harrison that the 
)th Regiment under Colonel Boyd had been ordered to 
«le«<'end the Ohio River from Pittsburgh and to be placed 
uiulcT hi^ command. 11iat letters from Governor Ed- 
>N.nd^ ann(»unced several murders and general alarm on 
I he Illinois frontier. That Harrison should consult with 
l'd\\ar«ls, and that if the Proj^het should commence or 
'.ei iMusly threaten hostilities, he ought to be attacked, pro- 
\ ided the force at Harrison's command was sufficient to 

I I tlwunlM of niinoip. Howard of r)tjK>r Lduisiana l.Mo.), .*^cott of Ken- 
i riark l*ii|MTs, Ohio llist.aiul IMiil. Socv, Cincinnati. 
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insure success. This letter was followed by another three 
clays later, urging extreme caution and every effort to 
conciliate the Indians and avoid rupture. He said that 
w-hile the 2d and 4th regiments are to be stationed in 
Kentucky under Captain Piatt and Colonel Boyd and sub- 
ject to Harrison's orders if necessary, yet it was highly 
important that they should be available for other service,^ 
and that Harrison should avoid using them if possible. 
The letter of the 17th seems to have been written by the 
Secretar}^ without consulting the President, for he said 
in the letter of the 20th that since writing the former he 
had been particularly instructed by the President to com- 
municate his earnest desire that peace might be preserved 
with the Indians, and that to this end every proper means 
might be adopted. Nothing could be plainer than that 
President Madison desired no aggressive action at this 
time. The situation in West Florida was likely to de- 
mand all the United States troops. 

On the other hand the people of the Territory were 
driven to distraction. Indians were scouring the country 
in every direction and occasional murders were occurring. 
At a meeting of a large number of citizens of Knox coun- 
ty at Vincennes, July 31, just four days after Tecumseh 
and his three hundred followers had arrived, a set of res- 
olutions^ was adopted, among which were: **That the 
safety of the persons and property of this frontier can 
never be effectually secured, but by breaking up the com- 
bination formed by the Shawnee Prophet on jthe Wabash ; 
Thai a temporizing policy is not calculated to answer 
any beneficial purpose with savages, who are only to be 
controlled by prompt and decisive measures; That we 

1. In West Florida. 

S. American State Papers, Ind. Affairs I, 809. 
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approve highly of the prompt and decisive measures 
adopted by the Governor; That the President be re- 
quested to take such measures as will free this country 
from future apprehensions from the Prophet and his 
party.'* In accordance with these resolutions an address 
was sent to the President. This shows that aggressive 
action, if not popular with Madison at this time, was so 
in the Territory. On August 7th, Harrison wrote Eustis^ 
and suggested moving up the Wabash to the new purchase 
about the middle of September. Eustis rq)lied August 
22(1, but gave no special encouragement for ascending the 
Wabash. He said that Colonel Bovd's assistance was au- 
thorized under the presumption that the service might be 
performed in time for him to ascend the Ohio before 
winter and that to facilitate operations, he would be or- 
dered to drop down to Louisville and there await Harri- 
son's orders. 

On August loth Harrison wrote to Governor Ed- 
wards- that the i)lan which he had detennined to pursue 
was more pacific than he thought it ought to be; that he 
was determined to take no important step without the 
sanction of Governor Howard and himself (Edwards) ; 
that lie had written to Howard and also to General Clark, 
whom he wished to be admitted into their '^cabinet coun- 



1. DraiMT Colloction. Harrison lVii>er£ 
'J. Clark TaiHT?*, 

Not*'.— In a Ifttrr from Harrison to Kustis. Au>f»ist ft, IMl. lio sayj<: "Capt. 
Z. Taylor has l>e«'n i>la<'e(l in command at tlio jjarrison near this place. To all 
tlu" «inalitii>s wliich arc ostconn-d in an amiahh* man, ho a]>|>oars to unite those 
\>liicl'i form a pood oJHoor. In tlio short time lie lias Ihmmi in command he ha.-* 
rcndrnMl the j^arri'son <lef«'nsll»l«*. Before his arrival, it rrsembled anything 
but a i>lae«' of defen<»'."—l)rai>er Collection, Harrison Paiwrs. 

For two of the future pr.-siih'tits of the I'nited States thus to l»o situated a:< 
Indian llvrhtiTS t<»m'theroM the frontier seems worthy of notice, and lioth wore 
Hiioii to attain distinction. Taylor*.- brave defense of Ft. Harrison when at- 
tacked b\ the lndian>{ un<ler Tecumseh the foll«»winp year was only second in 
imiM)rtaiU'e to Harrison*?* achievement at Tii»i)«'canoe. 
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cil." He said he had requested Clark's opinion as to 
whether the Prophet's party should be dispersed by force 
if other measures should fail; that he was satisfied that 
talking would have no effect unless backed by the appear- 
ance of force. Edwards' advice as to the employment of 
force was also particularly requested, and Harrison said 
that if Edwards should be able to join him at Vincennes 
about the 20th of September, he should be highly grati- 
fied ; and that he expected General Clark and Governor 
Howard both about that time. Harrison added that the 
Secretary of War had given him great latitude and left 
more to his discretion than he could wish. 

Harrison wTote Eustis August I3th^ that their de- 
mands and remonstrances must be supported by an exhi- 
bition of force. "It is in vain to threaten unless we show 
that we are not only willing but able and ready to chas- 
tise. Heedless of futurity, it is only by placing the danger 
before his eyes that a savage is to be controlled. Even 
the gallant Tecumseh is not insensible to an argument of 
this kind." * * * ♦ "But let me assure you, sir, that 
I feel most forcibly the responsibility imposed upon me 
by the President's directions to preserve peace, if pos- 
sible, and that recourse to actual hostilities shall be had 
onlv when everv other means shall have l>een tried in vain 
to effect the disbanding of the Prophet's force. Unless 
this is (lone, no arrangement that we can make can ensure 
our tranquility for two months. And it appears to me 
that the pecuniary interest of the United States is as much 
concerned in effecting it as are its honor and dignity and 
the peace and prosperity of the citizens of the frontier. 
* * * * I shall expect your final directions by the 
middle of September and whatever they may be, whether 

1. CUrk Papers. 
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agreeing with my own opinion or not, they will be 
punctually and eheerfully obeyed." He concludes by dis- 
cussing the militant authority which he is to have in case 
it should be necessary to pursue the Indians into Illinois 
lerritory: "From your last letter it appears that the 
President intended that the principal direction of the mili- 
tary should be with me. Why would it not be proper then 
that I should receive some special authority for that pur- 
pose? * * * * Yl^g 13^5^ understanding exists be- 
tween Governors Edwards, Howard and myself, and as. 
neither of them has had any military experience, I should 
have no tloubt of receiving any authority that they could 
give; but by the Ordinance they are precluded from giv- 
ing any comniissions higher than that of Colonel/* 

On the same day. August 13th, Harrison wrote Gover- 
nor I^dwards,^ enclosing a copy of the above letter, and 
telling him if he had any ()l)jection to the latter part of 
it, he hogged him to express his thoughts freely. **Be 
assiu'cd," he continued, **tliat I would be far from de- 
siring any power tliat would he hurtful to your feelings 
t)r to your autliority. Hut such is tlie nature of military 
alTairs lliat whoever may direct wliat is to be done, the 
cxrcittiini must lie committed to a single person and his 
authority over tliose whom lie commands must be suffi- 
cient to ensure obedience." 

Meanwhile the hostilities and depredations of the In- 
dians iucrea^ed. They were scouring the settlements and 
stealing horses, and were replenishing their stores of ani- 
munilion eopi»)Us]y from the British stores at Maiden.- 
Mnallv, Sc/'lctnhcr iS///, Scxrctary liustis wrote Harri- 
son that it piK^t mii^lit he cstablislicd on the new f^nrchasc 

1. Clark I'aiMTs. 

2. Siato I'aiMT-i, liuUan Affair's I, sil. 
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on the Wabash if, in his Judgment, it li'as required for the 
seeurity of the purchase or the Territories} 

But meanwhile Colonel Rovers trrK)ps, about three 
hundred strong^, had been ordered from Louisville and 
had arrived in the Territory early in Septeml)er. Harri- 
son had been busy collecting bis forces and sending them 
up the Wabash where they were encam])ed alx)ut sixty- 
five miles above Vincennes, and two or three miles above 
the present site of Terre Haute, on the east bank of the 
Wabash river.^ Here Harrison joined his army October 
6th, and while waiting and wondering what t(^ do next he 
had a small wooden fort built to wliicli was given his own 
name. While engaged in this wc^rk one of liis men was 
fired at and wounded on the night of October loth. On 
the 1 2th Eustis's letter of Septeml)er iStli was received. 
This letter together with the atrocity of two days before, 
was taken as a warrant for more aggressive action. Re- 
enforcing his troops by two of ilic four companies re- 
maining at Vincennes, and having just completed tlie fort, 
he broke camp at Vt. Harrison, sent a message aliead to 
the Prophet demanding that the Indians ;it his town re- 
turn to their tribes. The army crossed the Wal)ash to 
avoid the woods and then crossel tho X'ennilhon river. 
which marked the boundarv line between the last cession 
and the Indian lands. Fifty miles further uj) the Wabash 
brought them to the Prophet's town. When they came 
near this place some of Harrison's olVicers favored at - 

1. This letter Is referred to Ity H«'nry Atlnin-' in lii- History «if tlic I'nitt'd 
•State**. Vol. ft, p. U6, a}« **ii«'V«'r juihlislu'd tlnnijfh often rof<'rn'<l to. \vlii<'li in not 
found in the records of the Kov«*rniiienl." I found rh«* l»'ft«r iinionj? others in 
the Dt'iiftrtmeiit of State. It would natiirally U' fouiul amonir th«' nianus«Tipf> 
of the War Department archives, but soni«» of iliis tnanu-criiit inaterial Im-^ 
been lodfp'd in the State De]>artmi>nt. 

i. The main iiart of tlie army left Vincennrs. »<r|»t«inlKT 2<ith. and t«n- 
ramiie<l on the future site of Ft. Harrison, Oet<dur :{d.— Dillon. i». HM. 
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tack, but Harrison did not feel authorized to go so far 
until he should first know whether the Indians would dis- 
band as he had demanded. This was on November 6th. 
The army marched to within one hundred and fifty yards 
of the town, when the Indians, becoming alarmed, called 
on them to halt and Harrison complied with their wishes. 
He then asked them to show him a place for encamp- 
ment, which they did, as it had been agreed to hold the 
council the following day. Harrison had about 900 men 
and the Indians, had prol)ably from 600 to 800 
effective warriors.^ On the following morning, 
November 7th, scK)n after four o'clock, Harrison's 
camj) was attacked in the darkness and a hard two 
hours' fight ensued. The loss to the army, as given in 
Harrison's official report of November i8th,*'^ was: 
Killed, 37; wounded, since dead, 25; wounded, 126. To- 
tal killed and wounded, 188. 'J'he bodies of thirty-eight 
Indians were found on the field ; but their total loss is 
unknown, for they carried off and buried some of their 
<lead. 

The l^attle of Tippecanoe was fought so many times 
on paper afterward that there is no need for a lengthy 
discussion of it here. Todd and Drake, in their Life of 
Harrison, written in 1840, say that '*No battle ever fought 
in the United States has been more extensively examined 
or severely criticized than the battle of Tippecanoe." 

The three cliief sul)jects of controversy in regard to the 
battle were: b^irst, Harrison's motives and justification 
in taking his army into the Indian territory. Secondly, 
as to whether the attack was really a surprise to Harrison 
and his army, 'i'hirdly, as to whether the militia (Harri- 

1. Ill*' I'ropJi.ts town iMmrained altnut t\vt> thousand ixipulation, iiielud- 
iiiL' W'liHii aTi»l children.— I*irtl(*"s "Batth* «>f TipiM-eanoo." 
•J. Aiiicru-an Statr l'aiM'r>, Indian Affairs I, 77<5-7i9. 
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son's long time hobby) made a creditable showing in this 
battle, especially as compared with the regulars. 

As to the first question, Harrison has been charged with 
l)eing too eager and aggressive in bringing on the issue 
in order that his popularity and fame might be increased, 
and to gratify his military ambitions. He knew that a 
victory would bring military glory and increase his popu- 
larity, and his critics think that he w^ent out of his way 
unduly to achieve this object. That he was eager to de- 
feat the Indians seems certain, and this eagerness was 
also certainly shared by most of his army; but he had 
l>een advised by both Governors, Edwards and Howard, 
to break up the Indian village if they would not dis- 
perse.^ But there seems to have been no intention on Har- 
rison's part to attack the Indians unless they should re- 
fuse to remove from their settlement on the Tippecanoe. 
In closing a letter of March 26, 1812, to Governor Ed- 
wards, Harrison wToter "A member of Congress w'ho 
affects to be a friend of mine wrote to me the other day 
that the Secretary of War had submitted to him all our 
letters on Indian affairs for the last two years, and he 
really could not see that we had any just ground for 
undertaking a military expedition against the Prophet, 
and that if he had not attacked my troops the affair would 
have been a serious one for the President and mvself. 
I have indeed for some time expected to \)C called to 
Washington to answer for my inwision of the Indian 
territory."^ I can make no better exposition of the situ- 
ation than to quote further Harrison's words in the same 
letter, which ai)])ly to the whole Indian (piestion. **But 
my friend, you may rely upon it that we have a most 

1. To«l(K\c Drako, p. :{1. 

2. (-Inrk I'jiiht-*. 

3. Thij* exix-ctation wa?* never rt'ali/ed. 
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and the extension of the Hne is a matter of first impor- 
tance. Raw troops also manoeuvre with more facihty in 
single ranks." Harrison states further that he rose at 
4:15 on the morning- of November 7th, and that the sig- 
nal for calling out the men would have l)een given in two 
minutes, when the attack was made. It began on the 
left flank. "But a single gim was fired by the sentinels 
or by the g^ard in that direction, which made not the least 
resistance, but abandoned their officer and fled into camp, 
and the first notice which the troops of that flank had of 
the danger was from the yells of the savages within a 
short distance of the line." Thus reads Harrison's official 
report of the attack, dated at Vincennes eleven days after 
the battle. 

The origin of the bitter controversy about the militia 
arose from two facts: VWst, that some of the subordi- 
nates commanding the regulars — Colonel Boyd and Cap- 
tain Prescott, in particular — were jealous of Harrison 
and his hobby, the militia; and secondly, that in the early 
part of the battle some of the militia were forced to re- 
treat from an untenable position. But they soon rallied 
and won much credit. This unfortunate repulse was 
taken advantage of l>y some of the lunirth Regiment, who 
hinted that the victory was due to the regulars. Harri- 
son, however, wrote in his ofhcial report lliat where merit 
was so common it was almost impossible to discriminate.^ 

1. The battlefit'Id of TipiMH'ano** is rij?hl by \\w wost side of tii«' Monon 
railway a few miles alK)ve LaFay«*tt«'. Indiana, and an oxcm-IUmu view of it may 
be had from the ear window in i>a<9inj;. It is surrounded by a hij?h iron fence 
and f>ttes are marked by forest trees and monuments. For a map of the llehl 
see Pirtle: The Battle of Tipix'canoe. Filson (Uub Publications : also the -In- 
diana Quarterly Ma^zine of History" for l)eceml)«>r. lln^t. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

EFFECTS OF TIPPECANOE AND SUBSEQUENT INDIAN AND 

MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

The immediate effect of the battle of Tippecanoe was 
to break up the Prophet's town and overthrow his in- 
fluence. He had told his followers that they would have 
an easy victory and that they were invulnerable to the 
bullets of their enemies. But now his teaching had 
proven false and his followers deserted him. By Novem- 
ber i8th Harrison's army had arrived again at Vincennes 
and though he was severely criticised by some, as I have 
said, on the whole he was highly praised and was the 
hero of the time. He had established himself as the mili- 
tary leader of the Northwest. At a meeting of a number 
of subordinate officers and privates of his army held at 
Vincennes December 7th, it was resolved unanimously : 
''That it was owing to the skill and valor of the com- 
mander-in-chief, that the victory of Tippecanoe was ob- 
tained ; Hiat we htive the most perfect confidence in him 
and shall always feci a cheerfulness in serving under 
him whenever the exigencies of the country may require 
it."^ The lemslatures both of Indiana and Kentuckv 
passed resolutions expressing the highest praise and 
appreciation of his services. The Kentucky legislature 
resolved that Harrison ''behaved like a hero, a patriot and 
a general and that for his cool, deliberate, skillful and 
gallant conduct he well deserved the warmest thanks of 
the nation." A letter to Harrison from Eustis, Secre- 
tary of War, dated December 11, 181 r. reads: 'T con- 
gratulate your l^xcellency on the successful and impor- 

1. western Sun. 
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tant issue of a conflict unparalleled in our history and 
express to you the great satisfaction derived from the 
firm and gallant conduct manifested by the troops, both 
regulars and militia, under circumstances calculated to 
test the discipline of veterans and the courage of heroes/' 
In his message of December i8th to Congress President 
Madison said in regard to this battle: **Congress will 
see with satisfaction the dauntless spirit and fortitude 
displayed by every description of the troops engaged, as 
well as the collected firmness which distinguished their 
commander on an occasion requiring the utmost exertion 
of valor and discipline/' 

But despite all these elocjuent and appreciative expres- 
sions, the peace and quiet on the border was of short dur- 
ation. Tecumseh soon afterward retuYned from the 
south and the Prophet returned to the Tippecanoe. Te- 
cumseh, however, blamed his brother for the battle and 
said if he had been there it would not have occurred. 
The Prophet had spoiled Tecumseh's plan by throwing 
oflf the mask too soon.^ Tecumseh sent Harrison a short 
message informing him of his return and that he was 
now ready to visit the President and come to an agree- 
ment with him. Harrison consented that he might ac- 
company the other Indians*--* but not as their leader. This 
proposition displeased Tecumseh and the visit was not 
made.^ In February still, the Indians seemed peaceful, 
but in March and April a renewed reign of terror en- 
sued and several cold-bkxxled murders took place. Te- 
cumseh, however, denied all responsibility for these ancl 
said they were committed by Potawatomies and others 

1. letter of Harrison to Phisti.-^, Man-h 1, li<12. 

2. Harri8on was Kiven authority by letttT from Eus<tis. January ITt'li. lu 
iM>nd the IndlaiiH to Washington. 

3. North American Review Vol. 7^, p. 444. 
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not under his control. In his letter to Edwards, March 
26th, already referred to, Harrison wrote, "The murders 
on the Mississippi and Illinois rivers are certainly alarm- 
ing in the highest degree and I can not see how we can 
avoid a general war/' 

On April 14, 181 2, Harrison wrote Eustis:^ "It is 
with great regret that I inform you that the hopes which 
I had entertained of our being able to avoid a war with 
the Indians are entirely dissipated. The Prophet and his 
brother were either altogether insincere in the professions 
which thev made in Fel)ruarv or thev have been induced 
to adopt other policies in consequence of the probability 
of war between the United States and Great Britain. 
Messrs. Shaw and ^^'ells have, I presume, informed you 
of the grounds which they have for believing that they 
are again organizing a force for hostile purposes. 
***'*' ^Ve have, in my opinion, no alternative but 
war. The propriety of its l>eing undertaken immediately 
find prosecuted with vigor is an opini(Mi which pervades, 
I l)elieve, the whole western country. In Kentucky and 
in this Territory, I know that it does.'' On April i6th 
Harrison ordered the militia to be mustered and put in 
readiness in all the counties. Murders were committed 
in all parts of the Territory alike and in rapid succession. 
Harrison wrote Kustis again*-^ April 29th, that "The de- 
sign is to distract and divide our attention and prevent the 
militia from embodying, and certainly no plan could be 
more successful than that which they have fallen upon.'* 
Again, May 6th, he wrote him :'^ "Most of the citizens 
in this country ( i. e., on White river) have abandoned 
their farms and taken refuge in such temporary forts as 

1. Draper Collet-tion. Harrison Tapt^r?. 

2. DraiKT Collection, Harrison Pai>ers. 

3. Ibid. 
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they have been able to construct. Notliing can exhibit 
more distress than those wretched i)eople crowded to- 
gether in places almost destitute of every necessary accom- 
iiKxlation. Unless something can be done soon t(^ enable 
the people to return to their farms, I fear that there will 
be little corn planted this season/' Hut Tecumseli him- 
self was not ready to take up the tomahawk yet, and 
awaited developments between the I7nited States and 
England. When this war was declared and he could find 
such a powerful and now oi)en ally as England, he was 
not long in resuming hostilities. 

During the winter and spring following the battle of 
Tippecanoe Harrison's attention was too much (xcupied 
with Indian affairs to attend tc^ civil administration. In 
the following summer this was still more the case and he 
was called to wider and wider fields of military service, 
and soon lost all official connection with the civil affairs 
of the Territory. In the spring of 18 u the President 
assigned Harrison the task of defending the Territories, 
and two-thirds of the Kentucky cjuota of militia were 
subjected to his orders. The other third were destined 
to support General Hull's expedition, and when the re- 
port came of his retreat to Detroit, they were i)ut under 
marching orders under Brigadier General Payne/ 
Meanwhile, on July 9th, Secretary Eustis wrote Harri- 
son- that in view of the impending conflict with the In- 
dians, he should keej) in touch with Governor Edwards 
r.nd the Governor of Kentucky and have their co-oper- 
ation and advice. The Secretary further wrote that 
"should offensive measures become necessary the conv 
mand within Indiana Territory will devolve ujxm y<Mi, 

1. Autoblofcraphlcal letter. 1h:io. 

S. I/etters In Bureau r>f RollHaiul Librarj-, I)ri)t. of State. So<* also lettrr 
of Harrison to EdwardH written from Jeffersonvillo. Au^uHt 17.— ^?lark Phimts. 
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and with Governor Edwards' consent, that also in Il- 
linois.*' Nine days later, July i8th, the Secretary wrote 
Harrison, authorizing him to raise and organise 1,500 
volunteers for the war with England, and suggesting that 
when this should be done a commission of Brigadier- 
General should be given him as their conmiander. Before 
receiving this letter, however, Harrison had gone to Cin- 
cinnati to visit his family, where he received an express 
from Governor Scott requesting him to come without de- 
lay to Frankfort. Upon arriving at Frankfort Governor 
Scott informed him that it had been unanimously deter- 
mined, in a Grand Council composed of Governor-elect 
Shelby and all the principal citizens then at Frankfort, 
to request him to take command of the troops then under 
Payne's command, which were starting for the relief of 
General Hull. The legal impediment to commanding be- 
vond his own Territorv would be overcome, Governor 
Scott explained, by api)()inting him a Major-General in 
the Kentucky militia. Harrison accepted the appoint- 
ment August 25th and in a few hours was on horseback 
to overtake the troops. Harrison afterward wrote :^ **I 
look upon this to be the most honorable appointment I 
have ever received — a great State, already conspicuous 
for the talents of her sons, placing a person belonging 
to another government in the command of her troops for 
a difficult and dangerous expedition, to the prejudice of 
her own generals, some of whom were experienced offi- 
cers in the Revolutionary War. It was the more grate- 
ful to mv feelings because I had been blamed bv some 
of the b'cderal i)apers for the affair of Tippecanoe, in 
which Kentucky had suffered the loss of two of her dis- 
tinguished citizens. In the army now subjected to my 

1. Aut<>biograj»liical l<*ttf*r, isaP 
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command, tliere were a vast number of that description ; 
among others, two members of Congress, one of them in 
the ranks/* 

While on this expe(htion, on September 2d,jiear Piqua, 
Ohio, he was overtaken l)y an express from the War De- 
partment appointing him Briga(her-General in the United 
States army and assigning him to the command of the 
troops of Indiana and IlHnois Territories.^ On the 24th of 
Sq)tember he received a letter from Secretary Eustis say- 
ing that in taking the command on tlie frontier he had an- 
ticipated the wishes of the President and a few days later 
lie received the formal appointment, dated September 
17th, to the command of the whole army of the North- 
west.- In the letter of appointment Sccretar)'^ Eustis 
wrote: *'Vou will command such means as may be prac- 
ticable — exercise your own discretion, and act in all cases 
according to your own judgment.'* 

From this time Harrison's entire attention was con- 
fined to the war, and Secretary Gibson acted as Governor 
of Indiana Territory until the appointment in the follow- 
ing May of Thomas Posey. 

CHAPTER XIT. 
Harrison's rk.muxkratiox — tiik lkttkrs or "nEcirs" 

AND OTIIKR ACCrSATIOXS AXI) VIXDICATIONS. 

The Federal pay-roll for the territorial officials of In- 
diana in 180J was Sj.goo for the Governor, $750 for the 
Secretary and $Soo for each of the three Judges.*"* lUit 
by Act of Congress, ai)pn>vcd March 3, i<So7, all tcrri- 

1. Todd & r)niki''<« Skotches of Hnrrison. 

2. Todd Si Drake's Sketches of Harrison, 
a. Ainer. State rupor**. Mint*. I. p. :iO&. 
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In his autobiographical letter of 1839, Harrison said 
that he was allowed in addition to his pay as Governor, 
S6 per day and expenses while acting as Commissioner, 
and that he could assume that character whenever he 
thought proper. That he was almost constantly acting 
under it, but as it was difficult to separate the duties of 
Commissioner from those ordinarily performed by him 
as Superintendent, he charged in the former character 
only for the time actually employed in a specific negoti- 
ation. All the compensation he received during the whole 
time he held the commission, he says, did not exceed 
$3,000, and perhaps not $2,000. His charge for one im- 
portant treaty was $44. He adds : "I followed the fash- 
ion of those times in this course. The systematic plunder 
of the treasury by the public officers w^as not then under- 
stood.'' 

The public servant has ever been, and will always con- 
tinue to be criticized, and from this tonic of course Har- 
rison could not escape. Repeatedly he was the victim 
of bitter attack, but in every case, so far as we know, he 
was vindicated. Of these cases we shall refer to the three 
chief ones. The first and most vehement of these attacks 
was in the summer and autumn of 1805 and consisted of 
a series of letters written by Isaac Darneille under the 
pseudonyms of Decius and Philo Decius. These letters 
were published at the time in a Louisville paper, **The 
Farmer's Library," edited by Joshua Vail. Later, De- 
cember 10, 1805, they were collected and published in a 
pamphlet at Louisville for the author. The letters were 
dated and addressed as follows: May 10, 1805, to the 
members of the Indiana Territorial Legislature; August 
I, 1805, to the same; October 10, 1805, Congratulatory 
Address to the Hon. Benjamin Park, Esq., Delegate to 
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TrMij^rt^s frMiii Indiana Territory: October 15. 1805, 
letter to Harrisrm: December i. 1805, Eleven "Charges 
.'•j^ainst Harrison addre-ised to James Madison, Secretary 
of the Tnited States, to Ikt l)y him laid before the Presi- 
dent and the Senate." 

The first letter to the Le<^islattire complains that the 
|)eMple were led into the scxnmkI grade of government **by 
a whimsical and capricious executive;" warns them of the 
importance of having a good rej^resentative in Congress 
and aj^ainst the inlhience of the executive in choosing him. 
**|)ecins" recommends Thomas T. Davis for representa- 
tive to ( nngress, and says, **N'ou wish to encotirage emi- 
j'jatitMi to vour counlrv. This is not the interest nor the 
wish iif the ( lovernor. I lis government and salary will 
hccomc precarious as population increases.'* The second 
icttci" says that when a change of administration had 
lakiMi place in the general government the tenure of Har- 
iisi>n's ctMiimission had rendered his government pre- 
c.mumis. and pi-liliuns were circulated in the fall of iSoj 
.id»lii'sM'il to the Trc-ident and praying for Harrison's re- 
apptMnlincnl a^ (I.)\crnor. 'V\w third fetter, the **Con- 
!'.iaiula!or\ Xddic^s." i,> laMijaniin Park, is more hitter 
and is hill •►!" sarcasni. li refers to Park as the syci>- 
pli.iMl Ml llaiiis««n and av!\isc^ him in ctMiclusion: *'Cease, 
^ ipci . i.M \.Mi hue a.^ain^i a tile." The fourth letter, 
whuh I-. advhi'ss^'d i,> IJarnNoii. xa\ s : **h^n>m the firmejit 
I c.Uiah-.i \«M\ wheeled al»«MU like the c»»ck on a Steeple 
. \u\ y\\\\.\\y\\ N.'in^ci! A l\e;>i'h' 'cau.^ '\\^ t»ain favor vou 
!'i\c .jva'i .MVi v^"lnn•^xl,.•;N j". .«• tli.o ^ake of i)i->pularity 
\ Mu cvv'i V v<'ini,'v',',M'^- ; li'-cc iK'tN..!'.^ wh«> had been in- 
i-'v U"»l !•" ''."vv' -^'.v'T'Vu; .". 'Cx\ \ V' r '^ he fore." * * Ht 

■ ^^ I ' - . -. -> I To tin- if^tinmny of 
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Vou refused to confirm grants of land to those who had 
n<it voted for you, aUhough their claims were good, 
the same as those of your friends, which you granted. 

* * * You withheld confirmation of titles to those in 
the western counties till you had secured their petitions 
for your re-appointment, thus using their lack of land 
titles as a lever to secure their vote^. * • * The 
hrimum mobile of vour conduct is vour salarv. To ev- 
cry other consideration you are perfectly indifferent. 

* * * * In order to effect the destruction of po- 
litical opponents, you st(X)ped from the station of a Gov- 
ernor to the low drudgery of fabrication, calumny, tale- 
hearing and defamation." The fifth and last of these 
letters, addressed to Madison, set forth, as we have seen, 
eleven charges against Harrison. These are largely a 
repetition of those already made, but with more detail. 
The first states that Harrison had shown notorious par- 
tiality and had unjustly discriminated against "Decius" 
himself by refusing his claim to a land title while grant- 
ing claims to others under precisely similar circumstances. 
Another charge was that Harrison had interfered in a law- 
suit for the emancipation of two negroes and induced 
them to bind themselves to him for eleven years, while 
]>efore in a similar suit the negroes had been discharged. 
Decius argued that either the negroes were entitled to free- 
dom or they were not, so that Harrison was infringing 
either upon the rights of the negroes or of those who 
owned them.^ Again he was charged with neglect of 
duty in Louisiana, in not appointing militia officers and 
thus leaving the districts without organized militia to pro- 
tect them against the savages. 

1. 8eo also Record (Ji-noral ruurt, St'ptmilM^r term. iw»4. 
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Such was the gist of the charges in the Letters of **De- 
cius.'* The next note I find upon the subject is in a letter 
from Harrison to Jefferson^ dated July 5, 1806. "I have 
taken the liberty to enclose herewith a paragraph from 
the 'Farmers' Library/ the vehicle of the abuse which 
a certain Isaac Darneille has poured upon me for many 
months past, under the signature of Decius, and which I 
l^elieve was forw^arded to you subscribed with his own 
name. This recantation was not extorted by the dread 
of powder and ball or steel — arguments which I have 
long declined the use of in private quarrels, but from the 
dread of the indignation of twelve of the citizens of Ken- 
tucky who were about to decide upon the merits of his 
accusations." Though the writer did not find this re- 
cantation, he found something almost as convincing, pub- 
lished in the ** Palladium/' a Frankfort (Ky.) paper of 
that day, under date of August 14,. 1806. It is a state- 
ment signed by J. Vail, and reads as follows: "Having 
waited on Mr. Isaac Darneille, the author of the letters 
of Decius and Philo Decius, and finding him altogether 
incompetent to support the charges contained in said let- 
ters, I conceive it due to Governor Harrison's public as 
well as private character to express my disbelief of every 
insinuation contained in said letters against him; and thus 
juiblicly inform liini of the author's name. Although I 
have no liesitation in expressing the above opinion of the 
charges which Mr. Darneille has exhibited against Gov- 
ernor Harrison, I nevertheless conceive that his public 
acts (and those (»f every other officer in the government") 
are proper subjects for public investigation so long as 

1 Slate Depart ituMit Arcliivc^. 
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^^th is adhered to; but when that is- wantonly departed 

^^, the author should be held up to public detestation/'^ 

1 Suppose that this J. Vail was Joshua Vail the editor 

*^^ the "Fanners' Library'' in which the letters of Decius 

^^cl been published. Decius had evidently received no 

^*^vors from Harrison and felt sore. But the radical and 

^'Hisive expressions at the close of his letter to Harrison 

**re self-condemning. 

In the summer of 1807 Dr. Mclvee wrote a series of 
*'ittacks in the columns of the ^Vestern Sun on the fraud- 
ulent dealings of the land agents. He signed his article, 
"A Friend to the Commissioners/' and at first expressly 
excepted Harrison from the charge. But finally he made 
some sweeping statements which included Harrison by 
implication. The charge was that rival companies or par- 
ties, to one of which Harrison belonged, would buy each 
other off from bidding on lands which they both desired. 
This brought forth a public reply from Harrison in the 
Western Sun of Sei)tember 19th in which he cleared him- 
self absolutely of any wrong doing, and this article was 
followed by the testimony of witnesses that Mcl\ee him- 
self had admitted in their presence that Harrison had 
done no wrong. This was Harris(^n's first i)articipation in 
a newspaper controversy. 

The third and last attack on Harrison which I shall 
mention occurred in the spring of iSii. The rep'>rt was 
circulated that Harrison had cheated the Indians out of 
their lands and was thus responsible for all the ill will of 

1. The writer fouini llif lil«'>« of ih.* "Palladium" ninl flu- incoini»lrtt' 111**-* 

of the "Fariii«'r*s I.iKrury" in thr library of Col. li T. I)iirrt'ti, I.onisvlllt'. Ky.; 

while the lirorhun" coiitaiMinir tin* Uttirs of Drciii'* was found in tl»«' Library 

of (.'«>nffr«'><rt. Thi* ?mall and lnc«>ni pN'ie Ille <»f tin* "Karnifr's Library" pro- 

-ierv»*(i by (.'ol. Durn-tt -aeeins to \n' tlie nuly our in exist* iwe. an<l it «lors not 

contain the )Niru<;rapli <»f rocantatbnt rt'ftrnd to by Harri'^on. ' 
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the Indians toward the whites, etc.^ Harrison offered 
Sioo fnr tlie name of the ori^^inator of the report, and 
upon learning that it was ^\'illiam Mcintosh, he brought 
suit against him for slander. The case was tried in the 
(leneral Court at X'incennes, April ii, iSii/*^ Of the 
three judges, l^arks was a special friend of Harrison, and 
\'anderburg a si)ccial friend of Mcintosh, and so they de- 
clined to sit, which left Waller Taylor as sole judge. Tlie 
jury found ^[cIntosh guilty and Harrison was awarded 
$4,000 damage-. Harrison afterward returned a]»ut 
two-thirds of this sum to Mcintosh and distributed the 
remainder among orphans of soldiers of the war of 
18 [J." In writing of this case to Secretary Eustis A])ril 
2y], iSi [, I larrison said : **Xo defendant in such a case 
was ever allowed so much latitude as he was by my par- 
ticular direction to my attorneys. He was allowed to 
bring forward testimony wholly irrelevant to the case. In 
fad, every part of my conduct and administration for ten 
ycrirs wa^ scrutinized. After twenty-live witnesses were 
examined, the rascally calumniatr)r begged for mercy and 
his connsol labored only for a mitigation of damages."' 

[n conclusion. ])crliai)s it is not loo much to say, with 
I. W l)unn.* that **Xo man in public life ever had so 
many serious charges preferred against his honesty and 
came forth fn»m bis trials so fullv vindicated bv his 
judge- and l)\' the ])eo|)le as did William Henry Harri- 
son." 



1. L«-rt«T<>f Iliirri.-oii r«. Kw^ti-. A pril i:. I'^H. l>raiM'r ('<»llrctlon. 

•J. i "oucf UrcortK. 

■;. Ih'iw^oii. j>. 17»;. I)!l!.ui. J). ri-">. 
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NOTES. 

■ 

1. FonndlD^ of Jeffcrsonvllle.— Marrljson wrote to Jeflrer«)ii Au- 
inwt «, 1802, (State Department Arehin^^: *'When I had the honor 
to see you in Phihidelphia In the spring of 180i>. you were pleased 
to recommend to me a plan for a town which you »uppose<l would 
exempt Its Inhabitants in a great depree from iH'stllenoes.** • • ♦ • 
A town has been laid out with en<>h alternate square to remain 
vacant forever ^exceptlnj; one ranjre of squares upon the rivert and 
I have taken the liberty to call It JefTersonvllle. • • • • rt Is my 
ardent wish that the town may IxH^ome worthy of the luime it bears 
and that the humane and benevolent views which dlciate<l the plan 
may be realize<l." In a letter from Jefferson to Harrison Feb- 
ruary 27, 1803. «Jeffers<m'8 Works) the president explains more fully 
his sanitary and aesthetic ideas on this subjei't. Itiit in another 
letter from Harrison to Jefferson. October 20. 1803. < State Depart- 
ment Archives) he writes that "The streets of JeffersonvlUe were 
made to pass diafronally thmuj^h the squares and not parallel with 
them, as I knew to be your intention. But the proprietor was so 
parsimonious that he would not suffer it to be laid out In that 
manner." "We m.iy add that the plan of leaving alternate sipiares 
vacant has also been Ignored. 

2. The "Indiana Gazette" and "Western Sun."-Kllhu Stout, the 
government printer for the territory, came from Kentucky to Vin- 
cennes, and on July 4, 1804, issued the first number of the "Indiana 
Gazette." After about eiphtoen months, his establishment was 
burned and none of the liazettes have been preserve«l. [1 copy for 
April 12, 1806. Is found in Vol. 4 of Western Sun at Indiana State Li- 
brary— Editor], He resunu^l the work July 4. 1807, entitling his paper 
the "Western Sun," with "Truth its guide; Liberty its object." This 
publication was continued al>out forty years. The only complete 
flies of it which were preserved were those of Its «*dltor anid these 
have been secured by the Stat«> I^ibrary at IndiainiiiH^Hs. It was a 
weekly paper containing four pages about I'JxlS iu(*lH^. As It was 
the only publication In tlie territory under Harrison and Is the only 
place where the journals of the legislature have been published, it 
is an Invaluable sourc(> of information. 

■3. The Salt Springs.- one of the most liniM)rtant industries of 
the territory arose from the Salt Springs near the month of the 
"Wabash. In the spring of 1802 the Se<'retary of War. by the dii-ec- 
tlon of Jefferson, advised Harrison to loas4' tliese springs. Harri- 
son opposed leasing bt'cause it would jifford only a small allowance 
to each .^ri be and thus j)rovoke dlscoiU«*nt. Ho urg«Ml buyiug them 
outright, along with a surrounding inii-t, and this was accordingly 
done. Harrison wrote Jt'fforson Ortolx'r 2t). is03. (State Depari- 
meut Archives) that Um plnu thus ndoptrd and the prospect of se- 
curing salt at the reduced prlre of fifty cents a buslu'l had "diffusrd 
a general Joy amongst the citizens of this territory and the states 
of Kentucky 'and Tennessee." In the "Western Sun" of April 22. 
1800, the agent of the springs write«<: "Xoxt week the works will 
make at least 2,000 bushels of salt, with a prosjuMn of increasing the 
quantity." 
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4. C'onHUR of 1810.— This census gft%'C tho territory a population 
of 24,ri20. Also thirty-three grist iiilUs. fourteen saw mills, three 
hor»M» nilllH. oi^httHMi tannerh's, tweuty-eljrht distilleries, three powder 
nilllK. l.2r»(t looms. l.:c>U spinniuK wheels. Value of manufactures 
f<»r IHIO nlumt $2(K).tHX), lorpely home made fabries of cotton, wool, 
luMup and tlax. The population of C^lnclnnatl at this time was 2.223; 
I/oulsvllle. 1. ».'».'{. In writing; of Illinois in 1810, I>avidson and Stuve; 
in their History of Illinois (p. 240) say: "Nine-tenths of the terri- 
tory was a howllnjr wilderness over which red savages held domin- 
ion and roaim'd at will, outnumbering the whlt<^ at least three to 
one." Hut up on Lake Michigan in 18()4 Fort I>eurboru had been 
ertM'ted, the germ of the future city of Chicago, 

r». Duelling.— This evil was often threatened and occasionally 
practht'd In Indiana Terrltor>' un<ler Harrison. Thft "Westt^rn SuiF* 
contains considerable literature on the subject. An example will 
illustnite the popular view of the subject. Just after the election 
of IWK) Waller Taylor wrote Thomas Randolph as follows: **I ex- 
pjs't you will hav«> p:isH<>d through the list of your enemies In ask- 
ing them ov«*r the Wabash to partake of your company and the 
aniusemenf you wish to afford them. I nuike no doubt they will de- 
cline your invitation, although It may Im> couched in the most polite 
and <'er«'m(udous stylo. If they do, you will liav** ac<piltted yourself 
agnM'iiblt' to the niles of minlorn etiquette. an<l <*an then be at liberty 
to a<'t toward them in whatever way may b<»st suit your honor." In 
one InstaiKM', at least, Mr. Uandolph followed Mr. Taylor's sugges- 
tion, f<»r It was siMiri afti'r this that lu' wrote l>r. Ellas McNamee 
as follows: "I hop<.» a polite invitation to m<M>i me on the other 
Hide of tho rivrr Wabash in the Illinois Territory will be accepted." 
It will be nM'jilh'd Hint Taylor and Uandolph were candidates for 
Tjumn'ss ]ind won' h-adln;; lights in tlio territory. This particular 
Invitation, howovor. was not acccptod. Harrison's attitude on the 
Huli.|«ii in tlio war of IMi:. is shown in an arti<lo written by hfm 
In \s.iH H'lark raiM-r^ii In wlilrh )i«> >:iys that wlion he took com- 
nnind of tho Ni»rthu»'»<torn army, lio jisrd all his authority and In- 
tluonr*' to pn'voiit i! . tli.it tin- soMWts of tho Xortlnvosi Ti'rrltory 
had iM'cn mnoh in tho hahli <»f It. Imt that thoro novor was a du«d 
fouulit l»y any of liis nion aftor ho assnniod tho ooniniand. nor m) 
fiir a-i li«' l^now. a ohallonirr ulvi'n. 

•I. liitoll«Miuai I.if*' at Mnoonno<. At tin- tinio (»f tho organlza- 

• •""• of tio- i« Tiiiory flio |>o]Milat|on of Vino«'nn«>< wore mostly Fren«'h 
iiiiil liiill ln-iM-d «i<'o|»-s wlw) Won* unablt- to road or urlto. Hnt with 
tin- «-.i.il.||v|inHiit of til.- Ni'iit of LToMTiMm-nt tlwio and tho Inthix 

• •r A imi iijiii «.«'i I Id «.. coiiiiii iuiis; bf;;Mn fo inipio\.>. A lartro number 
••• -'''I' l.i\\ .\ 'I*- inaij.' tli«- ViiM«'!m«'< I'.ai- imn^ually stn»ni:. In iSiMS 
•h. \..imi: ni« i: ot-;mi/.d a dram.ni.- iS.-.- So] Sniltli'«i "Thoatrical 
M.iii.iL'.in.iit. .t'- . pp. "jojii v.MJ.'ty. kn<»\\n a< tin- •'Tln-ispian S«M'iety." 
*^l'i. h t-.i\.- fn-.pi.'hl oiito!iainin.'nt«^ and t li.-ai I'u-al plays. It flour- 
•"•'..1 I lii..ii:.'li tht' i.iiit..ii:i| p.'ii.Ml and ion;: aflorward. In 1M)7 a 
Miili. ill S.Mi.iv \\;iv oru;ini/«-d. wliicli mIs,. roniiinifd with vigor till 

loiip .ill. I -,1.11. I I. ii> nirinlM'isliip cnilHa.-.-d liio piiyslolans and 

'•"'i-''"" '•'" 'In- aiMiy <iation«'d th.-r*'. In isos tin- Vino<>nnos Lt- 
I'l.in W.I roiiii<l.-.i. aiKJ .•ontaiii.'.l fi-..ni ijirr*- tli..M>aiid to four thou- 
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sand Tolumos almost from the first. Governor Harrison Is said to 
have contributed many volumes to It. In tliis year also tlie "Vln- 
cennes Historical and Antiquarian Society" was organized. On 
February 22. 1^30, Judge John Law delivered before thl« society his 
great IcHJture on the Early Settlement of VIncenues. In 1809 the 
first Bible Society was organized and led by Benjamin Parke. In 
1809 also was organized the "Vineennes Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Agriculture and the Useful Arts." This society was es- 
pecially helpful and was the forerunner of the State Board of Agri- 
cultnre incorporated, in 1852. In the fall of 1809, only a few months 
after it8 organization, It distributed premiums at the fair amonnt- 
ing to $400. Sheep husbandry and the cultivation of hemp and the 
mannfacture of cloths were much encouraged in this way. The 
mail was brought on horseback from Louisville and Kaskaskia once 
a week and returned. (These facts have l)een gleaned from the 
"Western Sun" and from W. H. Venable's "Beginnings of Literary 
Culture in the Ohio Valley," the chapter on Indiana by H. S. Cau- 
thom of Vlncennes). 
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PREFATORY 



The first printed history of Indianapolis was prepared 
by Ignatius Brown, now deceased, and was published as 
part of Howard's City Directory for 1857. It was subse- 
quently carefully revised and published as part of Logan's 
City Directory for 1868. Mr. Brown was formerly a 
lawyer and afterward a real estate abstractor, and his 
familiarity with the city's history and records and his 
accuracy were universally conceded. His history was 
prepared with great care and after many consultations 
with old settlers, in order to settle questions about which 
there was dispute or doubt, and it is the basis of all the 
subsequent histories of the city and of Marion county. 

Mr. Brown retained a copy of his history, containing 
many annotations made by him, which is now in the 
possession of his son, Lynn C. Brown, to whom I am 
indebted for the privilege of examining it while preparing 
this paper. 

I am also indebted to Mr. John H. Holliday for the 
privilege of making extracts from General John Tipton's 
Journal, now in his possession, and to Mr. William A. 
Ketcham for the privilege of making extracts from the 
journal of his mother, Mrs. Jane M. Ketcham, widow of 
the late John L. Ketcham, and daughter of Samuel Mer- 
rill, Treasurer of State at the time of the removal of the 
capital from Corydon to Indianapolis. 
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The act of Congress providing for the admission of the 
State of Indiana into the Union was approved April 18, 
1816. Its conditions were accepted by a convention of 
the people of the territory at Corydon June 29, 1816/ and 
this was followed by a congressional joint resolution 
passed December 11, 1816, for the admission of the State. 
The act of Congress provided: "That four sections of 
land be, and the same are, hereby granted to the said 
State, for the purpose of fixing their seat of government 
thereon, which four sections shall under the direction of 
the Legislature of said State, be located at any time in 
such township and range as the Legislature aforesaid 
may select, on such lands as may hereafter be acquired by 
the United States, from the Indian tribes within the said 
territory; Provided: That such location shall be made 
prior to the public sale of the lands of the United States, 
surrounding such location." 

At the time of the admission of the State it contained 
a population estimated at near 70,000. Thirteen counties 
had been organized and provided with offices and ma- 
chinery for civil government. These were all in the 
southern part of the State, except a tier on the east side, 
the northernmost of which was Randolph county. The 
seat of government was then at Corydon. 

The Indians were still in possession of the remainder 
of the State. Treaties had been made with various In- 



iR & 1824. p. 88. 
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dian tribes by which they had ceded to the United States 
portions of the territory in central Indiana, and on Octo- 
ber 3, 1818, a treaty with the Delawares was made at St. 
Marys, Ohio, by which they relinquished their title to 
the vast tract thereafter known as the New Purchase. 
The treaty provided that the Indians should retain pos- 
session for three years. On the 6th of the same month 
the Miamis ceded their rights in the same territory, ex- 
cepting only the portions included in a few small reserva- 
tions. 

The General Assembly, by an act passed January 22, 
1820,* created out of the newly acquired territory two 
counties — Delaware and Wabash — but these were not 
then provided with a county organization. Out of them 
were subsequently carved about twenty-seven new coun- 
ties. 

The tract known as the New Purchase was of irregular 
shape. Supposing the State to be divided from east to 
west into three parts, it included nearly all the central, 
and part of the north third, and was estimated to contain 
about 13,000 square miles, or 8,500,000 acres — a little over 
one-third of the area of the State.' Through it ran the 
Wabash, the east and west forks of White river, and 
other tributaries of the Wabash. 

The mound builders had once inhabited the country 
and had left traces of their occupation in Madison, Ham- 
ilton and other counties included in the New Purchase. 
They had been succeeded by the Indians. 

Of the Indians who lived or roamed in Indiana prior 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, little is known 
beyond traditions that vanish into the shadows of the 
past. 

»Act8 1819-'20, p. 96. 

*A map showinff its location will be found in the Indiana Les- 
islative Manual for 1903, p. 440. 
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From the middle to the close of the seventeenth century 
we catch occasional glimpses, chiefly in the writings of 
the French missionaries, agents, traders and explorers, 
of the restless and roving Indian tribes of the northwest, 
continually being pushed forward in their migrations by 
some mighty force behind them like that which impelled 
the Goths and Vandals in their invasions of the Roman 
Empire. These tribes were perpetually carrying on wars 
with one another or with enemies more remote, like the 
fierce Iroquois in the east or the fiercer Sioux in the 
northwest — wars in which sometimes whole tribes were 
exterminated or absorbed in other tribes and their very 
names became lost in oblivion. 

By the year 1718 the Miamis, after a series of migra- 
tions extending over a period of a century or more, occu- 
pied or claimed nearly all the territory now included in 
Indiana, except the north portion, then occupied by the 
Pottawaltomies, and a portion in the southern part of the 
State. This was the portion separated by the Ohio river 
from the region designated by the Indians, long before it 
was known to the while men, as the dark and bloody 
ground, a region mostly traversed by the Indians only 
when on the war-path and in which no red man ventured 
to build his wigwam. 

The Miamis had become a great confederation, includ- 
ing four principal tribes— the Twightwees, the Weas or 
Ouiatanons, the Eel Rivers and the Piankashaws, — the 
most powerful of the Indian confederations in the north- 
west and fully able, after getting arms and ammunition, 
to resist the aggressions of their traditional enemies, the 
Iroquois, who, until near the close of the seventeenth 
century, had long waged unceasing and relentless war- 
fare on the tribes between them and the Mississippi. 

"According to the best traditional authorities, the do- 
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minion of the Miami Confederacy extended, for a long 
period of time, over that part of the State of Ohio which 
lies west of the Scioto river, over the whole of Indiana, 
over the southern part of Michigan, and over that part 
of the State of Illinois which lies southeast of the Fox 
river and the river Illinois. The Miamis, proper, whose 
old national name was Twighlwees. formed the eastern 
and most powerful branch of this confederacy. They 
have preserved no tradition of their migrations as a tribe 
from one country to another. • * * Neither the 
names nor the numbers of the several kindred tribes of 
the ancient Miami Confederacy can now be stated with 
accuracy. * * * In the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and perhaps for a long period before that time, 
the Miamis had villages at various suitable places with- 
in the boundaries of their large territory. Some of these 
villages were on the banks of the Scioto, a few were sit- 
uated in the country about the headwaters of the great 
Miami, some stood on the banks of the river Maumee, 
others on the St. Joseph, and many were founded on the 
banks of the Wabash and on some of the principal tribu- 
taries of that river.'" "In 1765 the Miami Nation or Con- 
federacy was composed of four tribes whose total num- 
ber of warriors was estimated at one thousand and fifty 
men. Of this number, there were two hundred and fifty 
Twightwees, three hundred Weas or Ouiatanons, three 
hundred Piankashaws and two hundred Shockeys. The 
principal villages of the Twightwees were situated on the 
headwaters of the Maumee river, at or near the site of the 
town of Fort Wayne. The larger Wea villages were 
found near the banks of the Wabash in the vicinity of 
Ouiatanon and the Shockeys and Piankashaws lived on 
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the banks of the Vermillion river and on the river Wa- 
bash, between Vincennes and Ouiatanon. At different 
periods branches of the Pottawattomies, Shawnees, Dela- 
wares and Kickapoos were permitted to enter and reside 
at various places within the boundary of the large terri- 
tory which was claimed by the Miamis.'" 

Great changes occurred in the Indian population of 
the territory now included in Ohio and Indiana between ' 
1750 and the close of the century, especially after the 
treaty of Greenville in 1795. By that time many of the 
Indian tribes had lost large numbers by war and disease 
and some had been nearly exterminated. 

After the treaty at Greenville in 1795, most of the 
Indians in Ohio sought homes elsewhere, large numbers 
of the Delawares and Shawnees and a portion of the 
Wyandotts or Hurons going to the territory now 
eluded in Indiana. Portions of these and other tribes had 
migrated to this region before the treaty at Greenville, 
but the dates of their first coming can not be definitely 
fixed. At the time of the acquisition of the New Pur-' 
chase, in 1818, it is said that the Indian tribes then i 
habiting Indiana were the "Mascoutins. Piankashaws, 
Kickapoos. Delawares, Miamis, Shawnees, Weas, Ouia- 
tanons, Eel Rivers, Hurons and Pottawattomies."' Ol 
these the Pottawattomies were most numerous. They 
had five villages on the Elkhart branch of the St. Joseph, 
and several other villages in the northern part of the 
State. Most of the other tribes resided at various points 
in the New Purchase. The Miamis and their branches 
and allies, the Weas or Ouiatanons, the Eel Rivers and 
the Piankashaws, had villages on the upper Wabash and 
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its tributaries. One of these was at Fort Wayne; an- 
other on the Mississinewa near Peru; another on Eel 
river near Logansport; another on the Wea Plains near 
Lafayette, and another near Terre Haute. The Dela- 
wares lived on the upper branches of White river, the 
village of Anderson, their chief, being within the limits 
of what is now Madison county. The Shawnees lived on 
the banks of the Wabash and the Tippecanoe. Their 
village, known as the Prophet's town, was on the west 
bank of the Wabash, a short distance below the mouth 
of the Tippecanoe. Some of the Kickapoos resided on 
the west side of the Wabash above the Tippecanoe. The 
Hurons or Wyandotts had a small village a short dis- 
tance southeast of Ouiatanon and part of the Winneba- 
goes had a village a few miles east of the Prophet's town.* 
It has been supposed that the entire Indian population 
of Indiana in 1819 did not exceed 7,000 or 8,000.' These 



»Hee Brown's "Western Gazeteer," 71-3; Beckwith's "The lUl- 
nois and Indiana Indians," in Fergus's Historical Series. No. 27. 
pp. 112-113. 

'Morse's Geography, 7th ed., published in 1819. p. 608. In the 
flrst annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 249, will be 
found a map by C. C. Royse, showing the cessions of land In 
Indiana by Indian tribes to the United States, with references to 
the dates of the treaties pursuant to which the cessions were 
made. This is reprinted In Smith's History of Indiana, vol. I, 
pp. 232-9. In Col. Croghan's Journal, reprinted in Butler's His- 
tory of Kentucky, 2d ed., pp. 470-1, is given a list of Indian 
tribes in 1766 between the State of New York and the Mississippi. 
The Indiana Geological Reports, vol. XII, p. 42, contains a map 
prepared by Daniel Hough, giving the Indian names of the vari- 
ous water courses in Indiana. See also General William Henry 
Harrison's "Aborigines of the Ohio Valley," reprinted in Fer- 
gus's Historical Series. No. 26; Hiram W. Beckwith's "The Illi- 
nois and Indiana Indians," in Fergus's Historical Series, No. 27; 
John B. Dillon's "The National Decline of the Miami Indians," 
Indiana Historical Society Publications, vol. I. p. 119; Roosevelt's 
"Winning of the West," vol. I, chap. IV, on "The Algonquins of 
the Northwest." From these authorities some general idea may 
be acquired of the Indian tribes inhabiting the State, but no 
exact information of either their numbers or the boundaries of 
the territories claimed by them. 
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were but the remnants of the great Miami Confederacy 
and of other once powerful Indian tribes whose warriors 
were famous in all the Indian wars in the northwest in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in the wars be- 
tween England and France, in Lord Dunmore's war, in 
the battles with Harmar and St. Clair — warriors never 
completely subdued by the white men until they were 
vanquished by General Anthony Wayne, the greatest of 
all the generals who ever fought against them. Con- 
spicuous among them was Little Turtle, chief of the 
Miamis, the leader of the allied Indians in the repulse of 
Harmar and in the disastrous defeat of St. Clair. He 
was born in the present limits of Indiana, and was buried 
at Fort Wayne in 1812. He ranks with King Phillip 
and Pontiac as among the foremost of all the North 
American Indians who ever fought against the whites. 
.■\s a military chieftain he ranks even higher than King 
Phillip or Pontiac, for neither Phillip nor Pontiac ever 
achieved such victories as those of Little Turtle over 
Harmar and St. Clair. 

It was at Tippecanoe, within the limits of the territory 
afterward known as the New Purchase, that the last 
great battle was fought in the northwest in which the 
Indians under Tecumseh sought to oppose the invasion 
by the whites of the land in which they and their ances- 
tors had for so long had their homes and their hunting 
grounds. 

Prior to the surrender of Canada by the French, one 
of their routes in going from Canada to Louisiana was 
across the Great Lakes, thence up the Maumee, thence 
by a short portage to the headwaters of the Wabash, 
thence down the Wabash to the Ohio, thence down the 
Ohio to ihe Mississippi, and thence down the Mississippi 
to Louisiana. They had established posts at Fort Wayne, 
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Ouiatanon, a place on the Wabash near the present site 
of Lafayette, and at Vincennes. These posts had passed 
from the French to Great Britain and from Great Britain 
to the United States. Fort Harrison had also been 
erected by the United States in what is now Vigo county. 
Except as above stated, there were no white settlements 
in all this vast region. Few white men had ever pene- 
trated it except when it was invaded by armed parties 
on warlike expeditions. 

It was a region of wonderful resources. It has been 
stated that what scientists term high-grade trees g^ew in 
greater variety and profusion in the Ohio Valley than in 
any other part of North America. Nowhere in the Ohio 
Valley was there such a magnificent growth of hardwood 
trees as there was in Indiana, and particularly in the New 
Purchase.* 



^According* to Mr. John P. Brown, secretary of the Indiana 
Forestry Association In a paper read before the Indiana State 
Board of Commerce, February 8, 1900, "Twenty-elffht thousand 
square miles covered with oak. walnut, hickory, ash, maple, pop- 
lar and other valuable woods was our inheritance. Nowhere 
upon the American continent did there exist a body of timber 
superior to that nurtured by the soils of Indiana and covering* 
four-flfths of her area.** In the same paper Mr. Brown predicts 
that "the nineteenth century will almost measure the termina- 
tion of Indiana's forest wealth,*' and adduces melancholy proof 
of the rapid destruction of our magnificent forests, supposed 
fifty years ago to be practically Inexhaustible. "The result of 
a century's clearing is apparent; almost the entire body of this 
vast forest has disappeared and eighty- two per cent, of the lum- 
ber now used in our manufactories is brought from other States." 

In a letter bearing date November 29. 1905, Professor Stanley 
Coulter, of Purdue University, says: "Many of the most valuable 
hardwood timbers reached their maximum development both as 
to slse and numbers within the limits of the State. No later 
than 1880 Indiana was sixth in rank in lumber production. The 
most valuable timber areas were In the southwestern counties 
along the lower stretches of the Wabash river — though splendid 
torssts of white oaks, walnuts, yellow poplar and ash stretched 
•astward to the Whitewater valley In the southeastern coun- 
tlMk Bven yet It Is not unusual in the East to see In lumber 
adT«rU«omsiit« 'Indiana oak,* which Is always listed at a higher 
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Deer, turkeys, pigeons and other wild game were 
abundant in the New Purchase. The streams swarmed 
with fish. The soil was of unsurpassed fertility. Nearly 
everything planted in it seemed to grow as if by magic. 
That it was an ideal home for the red men is proved by 
the numbers that inhabited it and the tenacity with 
which they clung to it. 

As yet in all this region solitude reigned almost su- 
preme. No sound of axe was heard in the forests. The 
surface of the rivers was ruffled only by an occasional 
ladian canoe. Dotted along the streams were a few 
straggling Indian villages, and here and there were a 
few patches of corn. All else was an unbroken wilder- 
Qcss in which wild beasts roamed at will. All nature 
seemed to await the talismanic touch that was to usher 
in the coming civilization, to transform the haunts of 
savage beasts and savage men into peaceful habitations, 
to draw from the ground its inexhaustible riches, to re- 
place the forests and swamps with beautiful fields and 
landscapes, to make heard in this vast stillness the hum 
of industry. 

As soon as the making of the treaty for the New Pur- 
chase had become generally known, the hardy and ad- 
venturous frontiersmen, especially those nearest to the 
newly acquired territory, began to make preparations to 
acquire homes within its boundaries, without waiting for 
the expiration of the time allowed the Indians in which 
to remove. In later years they would have been called 
"squatters," and still later "sooners," 

prlc« than otber Kradea. I have seen advertltenienta ot furniture 
iMtOiiea Id the East, which state 'nothing but Indiana wood used 
la onr funltuTe.' Some titty species ol woods of high economic 
*atiM are atltl of aufllclenl number and broad enouKb dUtrlbuClon 
to be a valuable asset. It would be difficult to exascerate the 
paat wealth of the forests of Che State; It would be Imposalble 
to •laar'rBta the criminal carelessness which has reduced this 
wealth w fearfully." 
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There was no way of getting to this region by water 
except by the route the early French had traveled, or else 
by going down the Ohio to the mouth of the Wabash and 
then up the latter river and its tributaries. There was 
no way of reaching it by land except by following the 
Indian trails or cutting a trace through the wilderness. 

The earliest white settlers of the New Purchase came 
principally from the settlements in the older parts of the 
State along the Whitewater and from the States of Ohio 
and Kentucky. Those coming from points south of the 
Ohio river came over old Indian traces, chiefly by one that 
crossed the Ohio at Louisville and that had existed from 
time immemorial.* Those from the eastern States gen- 
erally embarked at some point on the Allegheny in river 
crafts of various kinds, designated according to the 
nomenclature of that period as "keel-boats," "flat boats," 
"arks," "broad horns" and "Kentuck boats," floated 
down the Allegheny to the Ohio, thence down the Ohio 
to Cincinnati, and then traveled by land to some point 
on the Whitewater and thence to the New Purchase.' 

The completion in 1818 of the National Road from 
Cumberland, Maryland, to Wheeling, on the Ohio river, 
opened another route and gave a strong impetus to the 
already great tide of immigration pouring into the west- 
ern country. With its numerous movers' caravans, inter- 
spersed with great Conestoga wagons and stage coaches, 
it was for many years the most noted road in the country. 
The road was completed in 1833 to Columbus, Ohio, but 
it did not reach Indiana until several years afterward. 

Prior to the date of the treaty for the New Purchase, 
William Conner, an Indian trader, had settled at a Dela- 



>See Cockrum, "Pioneer History of Indiana/' pp. 156-7. 

»Dr. Philip Mason In his autobiography gives a full account of 
such a trip from Olean, a village on the Allegheny in Cattaraugus 
county, New York. 
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ware village on White river about four miles south of 
the present site of Noblesville in Hamilton county, but 
no attempt had been made to establish a permanent white 
settlement there. In the fall of 1818, Jacob Whetzell, a 
brother of the noted Indian fighter Lewis, and his son 
Cyrus, with the consent of Anderson, chief of the Dela- 
wares, cut a trace, long known as Whetzell's trace, from 
the Whitewater river in Franklin county to the bluffs 
of White river, and camped at a point near the present 
site of Waverly in Morgan county. In the spring of 1819 
he made a settlement there, said to have been the first 
permanent white settlement in the New Purchase. 

In the spring of 1819 or 1820 George Pogue reached 
the present site of Indianapolis and built a cabin there. 
Mr. Brown says* that: "After reaching the river he 
turned back and built his cabin on the high ground east 
of the creek which now bears his name, close to a large 
spring and near the present end of Michigan street." 

Little is known of Pogue's early life. He was a black- 
smith and came to Indiana from North Carolina in the 
year 1814 and settled first at the blockhouse at William 
Wilson's, on the west fork of the Whitewater, six miles 
above Brookville in Franklin county; removing in 1816 
to Fayette county about five miles southwest of Conners- 
ville, and in 1818 to the town of Connersville, where he 
remained until he moved to the present site of Indian- 
apolis. At the time of his death he was about fifty years 
old and had a wife and six children.* 

Nowland describes him' as a "large, broad-shouldered 



*"Hlstory of Indianapolis." p. 2. 

'Reminiscences of Hon. Elijah Hackleman, printed in the 
"Rushvllle Republican" and reprinted in History of Fayette 
County, Indiana (published by Warner, Beers & Co., 1886), pp. 
194-5; "Indianapolis News," August 5, 1905. 

•"Sketches," p. 18. 
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and stout man, with dark hair, eyes and complexion, 
about fifty years of age, a native of North Carolina. His 
dress was like that of a 'Pennsylvania Dutchman ;* drab 
overcoat, with many capes, broad brim felt hat. He was 
a blacksmith, and the first of that trade to enter the New 
Purchase. To look at the man as we saw him last, one 
would think he was not afraid to meet a whole camp of 
Delawares in battle array, which fearlessness, in fact, 
was most probably the cause of his death." 

Pogue left his home in April, 1821, in pursuit of some 
horses supposed to have been taken by the Indians, by 
whom it was surmised by his neighbors that he was 
murdered, as he was never afterward seen or heard of. 
His name is perpetuated in Pogue's Run — the name of 
the little stream near which his cabin stood — but he is 
better known in connection with the controversy of many 
years* standing, whether he or John McCormick was the 
first settler of Indianapolis. 

John McCormick and his brother James came in the 
spring of 1820 and built their cabin, a double log house, 
on the bank of White river just below the mouth of Fall 
creek. John McCormick kept the first tavern in the 
place and entertained the commissioners who came to 
locate the capital. 

Mr. Brown claims that Pogue came March 2, 1819, and 
that he was the first settler, and that John and James Mc- 
Cormick came February 27, 1820;* while Mr. Nowland 
claims that John McCormick built the fir§t house in 
Indianapolis February 26, 1820, and that Pogue did not 
come until the following March.* 

The controversy over the question whether George 
Pogue or John McCormick built the first house in Indian- 



^"History of Indianapolis/' p. 2. 
•"Sketches," pp. 14-15. 
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apolis began before the publication of Mr. Brown's His- 
tory and has continued ever since. It elicited from Mr. 
Brown a long communication published in the "Indian- 
apolis News" of September 9, 1899, in which he reiterated 
the statements made by him in his history and, in sup- 
port of them, marshalled such an array of evidence as 
seems to leave little room for further doubt. 

The Government surveys in the New Purchase were 
made in 1819 and 1820. On January 11, 1820,* the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed an act providing: "That George 
Hunt, of the county of Wayne, John Conner, of the 
county of Fayette, Stephen Ludlow, of the county of 
Dearborn, John Gilliland, of the county of Switzerland, 
Joseph Bartholomew, of the county of Clark, John Tip- 
ton, of the county of Harrison, Jesse B. Durham, of the 
county of Jackson, Frederick Rapp, of the county of 
Posey, William Prince, of the county of Gibson, and 
Thomas Emmerson, of the county of Knox, be, and they 
are hereby, appointed commissioners to select and locate 
a site for the permanent seat of government of the State 
of Indiana." 

The act further provided that upon notice by proclama- 
tion of the Governor, the commissioners should "meet at 
the house of William Conner on the west fork of White 
river on a day to be named in the proclamation," and that 
after having taken an oath for the faithful discharge of 
their duties they should "proceed to view, select, and 
locate, among the lands, of the United States, which are 
unsold, a site which in their opinion, shall be most 
eligible and advantageous for the permanent seat of gov- 
ernment of Indiana, embracing four sections, or as many 
fractional sections as will amount to four sections." They 
were also required to appoint a clerk whose duty it was 

>Act8 1820. p. 18. 
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to keep a fair record of their proceedings, and that such 
record should be laid before the next General Assembly, 
and that the General Assembly should "thereupon pro- 
ceed to establish a permanent seat of government in and 
upon the land so selected and located by the commission- 
ers aforesaid." 

One of the commissioners, General John Tipton, kept 
a journal of the proceedings, which is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. John H. Holliday.* 

All the commissioners accepted their appointments 
and served except William Prince. The commissioners, 
after viewing several locations, decided on June 7, 1820, 
upon the present site of Indianapolis as the location for 
the capital, and a report of their selection was submitted 
to the next General Assembly. 

The proceedings of the commissioners for that day 
are thus recorded in Tipton's journal : 

"Wednesday, 7th, a fine, clear morning. We met at 
McCormick's, and on my motion the commissioners came 
to a resolution to select and locate sections numbered 1 
and 12, and east and west fractional sections numbered 
2, and east fractional section 11, and so much off the 
east side of west fractional section number 3, to be 
divided by a north and south line running parallel to the 
west boundary of said section, as will equal in amount 4 
entire sections in T 15 n. of R. 3, E. We left our clerk 
making out his minutes and our report, and went to camp 
to dine. Returned after dinner. Our paper being ready, 
B. D. and myself returned to camp at 4. They went to 
sleep and me to writing. At 5 we decamped and went 
over to McCormicks. Our [clerk] having his writing 
ready the commissioners met and signed there report. 



^This journal has recently been reprinted in the "Indiana Quar- 
terly Masasine of History," vol. I, pp. 9-15; Id., pp. 74-79. 
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and certified the service of their clerk. At 6:45 the first 
boat landed that ever was seen at the seat of govern- 
ment. It was a small ferry flat with a canoe tied along- 
side, both loaded with the household goods of two fam- 
ilies moving to the mouth of Fall creek. They came in a 
keel boat as far as they could get it up the river, then un- 
loaded the boat and bt [brought] up their goods in the 
fiat and canoe. I paid for some corn and w [whiskey] 

Judge Franklin Hardin, a well known and highly re- 
spected pioneer of Johnson county, once told me of a 
tradition that three places were considered by the com- 
missioners appointed to select the site for the State cap- 
ital. One was the bluff of White river near Waverly in 
Morgan county, but lo this it was objected that the banks 
of the river at that point were too high to allow a conve- 
nient boat landing; another site considered was a point 
On White river near Glenn's Valley in Marion county. 
Here the banks were low enough but the objection to 
this point was that there were no small streams sufficient 
to run the grist mills. Finally the present site was 
chosen because the banks were low enough for a conve- 
nient boat landing, and Fall creek and Eagle creek were 
deemed sufficient for the grist mills. When I expressed 
some surprise at the character of the considerations that 
influenced the selection of Indianapolis, particularly that 
the navigability of White river and the supposed neces- 
sity of a convenient boat landing were considered im- 
portant (actors, the Judge informed me tliat in 1821 the 
general water level was much higher than it was after 
lh« country had been cleared and drained ; that White 
river then had sufficient water, at least in the spring, to 
float flat boats and that in this way a considerable part 



'"iQdl^DK Quarterly MaKulQB ot History," toL t. pp. TT-T 
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of the produce of the country was transported down 
White river and thence to New Orleans, then the com- 
mercial metropolis of the Wabash valley and its tribu- 
taries. This accords substantially with the account given 
by Mr. Robert Duncan.* 

Strange as all this may seem to modern ears, we must 
remember that in 1821 canals in this section of the coun- 
try had not been thought of, or at most only hoped for, 
and that no man had dreamed of steam railroads, and 
that White river was then deemed the chief line of com- 
mercial communication with the outside world. 

The concluding entry in Generat Tipton's journal is 
that for June 11, 1821: 

"Sunday the 11th — Cloudy, some rain. Set out at ^ 
p 4. At IS p 8 stopt at Wilcoxes. Had breakfast, paid 
$2.00 by me. We set out. Stopt at Major Arganbrites 
[?] had dinner, etc. Set out and [at] dark got safe 
home, having been absent 27 days, the compensation 
allowed us commissioners by the law being $2 for every 
25 miles traveling to and from the place where we met, 
and $2 for each day's service while ingaged in the dis- 
charge of our duty, my pay for the trip being $58 — not 
half what I could have made in my office. A very poor 
compensation. John Tipton.'^ 

General Tipton's orthography was not quite up to the 
standard at present recognized in the Indianapolis High 
School, but we must not judge him by that standard 
alone. His father, a native of Maryland, had settled in 
Tennessee, where he was waylaid and murdered by the 
Indians. In 1807 General Tipton removed to Indiana 
Territory. As a young ensign he was conspicuous for his 



»"01d Settlers." Indiana Historical Society Publications, vol. II, 
p. 880. 

'"Indiana Quarterly Masraslne of History," vol. I, pp. 78-79. 
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bravery at the battle of Tippecanoe, where, after his 
captain, first and second lieutenants had all been killed, 
he commanded his company throughout the remainder 
of the battle. He was a man of decided convictions, clear 
judgment and sterling honesty, and filled many important 
offices in the Territory and State, becoming a brigadier- 
general in the militia, and filling one full term and part 
of another as United States Senator. 

We may infer from the concluding entry in his diary 
that General Tipton, while deficient in spelling, was 
equally deficient in the art of "graft," that in modern 
times has been developed to such a high degree of per- 
fection. 

At the time the commissioners determined on the loca- 
tion of the capital, there were about fifteen families on 
the site selected, including Henry and Samuel Davis, 

Jeremiah Corbalay, Robert Barnhill, Van Blari- 

cum, Robert Harding and Isaac Wilson. The site se- 
lected was covered with a dense growth of oak, elm, 
poplar, ash, sugar, walnut, hickory, beech, buckeye and 
other forest trees, with a thick undergrowth of spice- 
wood and prickly ash and pawpaws ; alders and leather- 
wood grew on the banks of the streams. So heavy was 
the growth of timber that after the trees in Washington 
street had been felled no way could be found of disposing 
of them except by burning them, and this required all the 
following winter. 

In the northwest part of the donation was a tract of 
over one hundred acres on which the heavy timber had 
been killed by caterpillars or locusts. This was utilized 
by the settlers for that and ensuing years as a common 
field. In addition to this common field, each settler culti- 
vated a small vegetable garden in the rear of his cabin. 
Wild game was abundant and cheap. So late as 1842 
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''saddles of venison sold at 25 to SO cents; turkey at 10 
and 12 cents, and a bushel of pigeons for 25 cents."* 

Mr. Brown states' that "the selection of the place as 
the site for the capital had given it a great impetus, and 
many new families arrived in the summer and fall of 1820 
and spring of 1821. Among the new-comers, most of 
whom came in the spring of 1821, were Morris Morris, 
Dr, S. G. Mitchell, John and James Givan, Matthias 
Nowland, James M. Ray, Nathaniel Cox, Thomas Ander- 
son, John Hawkins, Dr. Livingston Dunlap, David 
Wood, Daniel Yandes, Alexander Ralston, Dr. Isaac Coe, 
Douglas Maguire and others, and the cabins clustered 
closely along the river banks, on and near which almost 
the whole settlement was located." 

The next General Assembly, by an act passed January 
6, 1821,* approved the report of the commissioners made 
on June 7, 1820, named the capital Indianapolis,^ and 
provided: "That sections one and twelve, east and west 
fractional sections numbered two, east fractional section 
numbered eleven, and so much of the east part of west 
fractional section numbered three to be set off by a north 
and south line as will complete four entire sections, or 
two thousand five hundred and sixty acres of land in 
township fifteen north and range three east of the second 
principal meridian, being the site selected by the commis- 
sioners appointed by an act of the General Assembly of 
thi» State approved January the eleventh, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty, * * * be and the above 
tiescribed land is hereby established as a permanent seat 
M government of the State of Indiana." 

*Hrown't "History of IndianapoHs." p. 1. 

***llUtory of Indianapolis," p. 2. 

•Aott 1821. p. 44. 

n'hit was done on the susrffestion of Jeremiah Sullivan, a rep- 
r0Si»ntattve of JeflTerson county. 
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The act contained further provision for the selection 
by the General Assembly of three commissioners ; that 
they should meet "at the site above named on the first 
Monday in April next, or as soon thereafter as they con- 
veniently can, and shall proceed to lay out a town on 
such part of the land selected and hereby established as 
the seat of government as they may deem most proper, 
and on such plan as they may conceive will be advantag- 
eous to the State and to the prosperity of said town, hav- 
ing specially in view the health, utility and beauty of the 
place." They were also direced to employ a skillful sur- 
veyor, chainmen and such other assistants as might be 
found necessary. Provision was also made for two complete 
copies of the plan of the town, with proper reference and 
explanatory notes, one copy to be filed with the Secre- 
tary of State and the other with the State Agent. The 
commissioners were also directed to offer at public 
vendue so many of the lots as they might deem expedient, 
"reserving unsold every second odd number, commenc- 
ing with number one," the sale to be duly advertised. 
The terms of sale prescribed were one-fifth cash to the 
State Agent and the residue in four equal annual pay- 
ments. The act also provided for the selection of a Slate 
Agent by joint ballot of the General Assembly, who 
should be commissioned by the Governor, and whose 
duly it should be to attend the sale of lots and receive 
the purchase money and give to the purchaser the neces- 
sary acquittances and certificates. The act contained 
further minute provision for the discharge of the duties 
of the State Agent and accounting by him for the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, and prescribed that all moneys arising 
from the sale of lots should "remain in the treasury and 
constitute a fund for the special purpose of erecting the 
necessary public buildings of the State." 



r< 
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So valuable were ferry privileges then regarded, and 
so careful was the General Assembly, that special provi- 
sion was made in the act "that no person or persons who 
may purchase any lot or lots in said town adjacent to 
White river shall thereby be entitled to any right of 
ferry, but the sole right of ferry at said town or from off 
the land belonging to the State in this vicinity shall 
always be and remain vested in the said town, any law 
or usage to the contrary notwithstanding." 

The commissioners selected were Christopher Har- 
rison, James Jones and Samuel P. Booker, and John 
Carr was elected and commissioned State Agent. 

At the appointed time Christopher Harrison was the 
only commissioner who appeared, but he proceeded to 
appoint Elias P. Fordham and Alexander Ralston as 
surveyors, and Benjamin I. Blythe as clerk.* To remove 
doubts subsequently arising as to the validity of the plats 
and sales made without the concurrence of the other com- 
missioners, they were confirmed by an act of the General 
Assembly passed November 28, 1821.* 

The site selected contained 2,560 acres. The ground 
platted was one mile square. Near the center was a 
circle around which was a street ninety feet wide; from 
the corners of blocks adjacent to the circle were four 
diagonal streets each ninety feet in width ; all the streets 
running east and west and north and south were ninety 
feet in width except Washington street, which was 120 
feet in width. There were eighty-nine blocks, each con- 
taining four acres and each being 420 feet square. There 
were also six fractional squares and three irregular tracts 
in the Pogue's Run valley. Each block was divided by 



^Ralston was a Scotchman who assisted in the survey of 
Washingrton City. 

*Act8 1821. p. 12. 
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alleys into four equal parts, and each quarter block was 
divided into three lots with a frontage of 67j4 feet. 

There was so much sickness prevailing that after the 
completion of the plat it was deemed advisable to 
postpone the sale of lots, and the sale did not take place 
until October 10, 1821. The sale was had at the house 
of Matthias Nowland. Thomas Carter acted as auction- 
eer and James M. Ray as clerk. A great crowd, gathered 
from nearly every section of the country, attended the 
sale. 

Nowland adds this significant commentary on the hon- 
esty of the people :* "This sale continued one week, dur- 
ing which time there was not the least disturbance of 
any kind. Although the woods were filled with moneyed 
people, there was no robbery or attempt at the same, nor 
was there the least apprehension of fear. There were no 
confidence men to prey upon the credulity of the people ; 
although strangers, they looked upon each other as their 
neighbor and friend. Their money was almost entirely 
gold and silver, and was left in their leather bags where 
best they could procure a shelter, and was considered as 
safe as it now would be in the vaults of our banks." 

The highest price paid was $560 for the lot west of 
Court square on Washington street ; the lot west of State 
square was sold for $500; and the intervening lots on 
Washington street that have since brought over $4,000 
per front foot sold for prices varying between $100 and 
$300, or from $1.50 to $4.50 per front foot. The prices 
bid were in those days considered very high; many of 
the lots were forfeited to the State for non-payment and 
for several years afterward there was a decline instead of 
an advance in prices. Nineteen hundred acres of the lots 
and land remained unsold m 1831, and were subsequently 



^«*8ketchea." p. 21. 
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disposed of by order of the General Assembly at a mini- 
mum price of $10 per acre. 

The State capital had now been located, named and 
platted, but much yet remained to be done. Until 1821 
the territory included in the New Purchase formed part 
of what was then called Delaware county, but that coun- 
ty was as yet unorganized and came within the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of Fayette and Wayne counties. Marion 
county had not then been organized. In consequence of 
the absence of local courts the citizens of Indianapolis 
were subjected to the great inconvenience of being prose- 
cuted and sued in courts sixty miles or more away. 

To remedy this incovenience the General Assembly, 
by an act passed January 9, 1821,* authorized the appoint- 
ment of two or more justices of the peace for Indianapo- 
lis, and in April Governor Jennings appointed John Max- 
well. Maxwell resigned in June and was succeeded by 
John McIIvaine. Quoting from Mr. Brown:' "His 
twelve-foot cabin stood on the northwest corner of Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan streets, where he held court, pipe 
in mouth, in his cabin door, the jury ranged in front on 
a fallen tree, and the first constable Corbalay standing 
guard over the culprits, who nevertheless often escaped 
through the woods. Calvin Fletcher was then the only 
lawyer and the last judge in all the knotty cases, the 
justice privately taking his advice as to their disposal. 
There was no jail nearer than Connersville, and it being 
expensive and troublesome to send culprits there in 
charge of the constable and posse, the plan was adopted 
of frightening them away. A case of this kind occurred 
on Christmas, 1821. Four Kentucky boatmen, who had 
^whipped their weight in wildcats' on the Kanawha and 



^Act8 1821, p. 99. 

'"History of Indianapolis/* p. 4. 
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elsewhere, came from the Bluffs to 'Naplis' to have a 
Christmas spree. It being early, for the citizens were 
roused before dawn by a great uproar at Daniel Larkins's 
clapboard grocery, which contained a barrel of whiskey, 
the four heroes were discovered busily employed in tear- 
ing down the grocery. A request to desist produced a 
volley of oaths, a display of big knives and an advance 
on the citizens, most of whom found pressing business 
elsewhere. They were interested, however, in the exist- 
ence of the grocery, and furthermore such defiance of 
law and order could not be tolerated. A consultation was 
held, resulting in the determination to take the rioters at 
all hazards. James Blake volunteered to grapple the 
leader, a man of great size and strength, if the rest would 
take the three others. The attack was made, the party 
captured and marched under guard through the woods to 
Justice Mcllvaine's cabin, where they were at once tried, 
heavily fined and ordered to jail at Connersville in de- 
fault of payment or bail. Payment was out of the ques- 
tion and they could not be taken to Connersville at that 
season of the year. Ostentatious preparations were 
made, however, for the trip, the posse was selected for 
the journey next day, a guard was placed over them." 
The g^ard however, had "secret instructions" — doubtless 
not to exercise undue vigilance — and Mr. Brown records 
that "during the night the doughty heroes fled to a more 
congenial clime," no doubt greatly to the relief of the 
citizens, who had thereby vindicated the majesty of the 
law, maintained the dignity of Indianapolis, and rid 
themselves of their unwelcome guests without depleting 
their little treasury. 

There were other inconveniences resulting from the 
want of local government. When Jeremiah Johnson 
wanted to get married to Miss Jane Reagan he was com- 
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pelled to walk to Connersville and back, 120 miles, to get 
his license. That was not the end of his troubles, for 
after getting his license he was obliged to wait several 
weeks for a preacher to come along and tie the marriage 
knot. It should be noted, however, that there was soon a 
sufficient number of preachers to supply the home mar- 
ket* 

On December 21, 1821, the General Assembly passed 
an act for the organization of Marion county,' providing 
for the election or appointment of judges and other of- 
ficers, and appropriating funds for the erection of a two- 
story brick court-house fifty feet square, to be completed 
in three years and to be used by the federal. State and 
county courts, and by the General Assembly for fifty 
years, or until a State-house should be built. 

The first county election was held April 1, 1822. "Near- 
ly half the population," says Mr. Brown,' "were candi- 
dates for some office and were busily canvassing. Nomi- 
nating conventions were unknown and each ran on his 
personal merit." No division seems to have been made 
on any national or State political issue, but the contest 
was mainly between the Whitewater settlers, represented 
by James M. Ray, and the Kentucky settlers, represented 
by Morris Morris. Mr. Brown adds: "The canvas was 
thorough and the excitement culminated at the election. 
Whisky flowed freely. Persons usually sober, excited by 



*It may also be noted that "Jerry," as he was familiarly called, 
lived to see the first railroad train enter the city, and his excla- 
mation of surprise to one of the by-standers as the locomotive 
came pufflngr alon^ graphically expresses his amazement at the 
rapid advance of civilization: "Good Lord. John, what is this 
world fiTwine to come to!" — J. C. Fletcher in "Indianapolis News," 
June 11. 1879. 

'Acts 1821, p. 135. 

■"History of Indianapolis," p. 9. 
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victory or g^eved by defeat, joined in the spree and the 
whole community got drunk." 

Mr. Brown's statement is confirmed by Mr. Fletcher, 
who says that: "The political issues were entirely geo- 
graphical and liquid and Whitewater and whiskey carried 
the day against Kentucky and whiskey."' In those days 
when part of the preachers' salaries was often paid in 
whiskey, the evils of intemperance were not so fully 
realized as they are now. 

The year 1821 was an eventful one. There was much 
sickness, and during the late summer and early fall nearly 
every one in the entire community was prostrated by a 
species of remittent and intermittent fever, of more ma- 
lignant type than the ordinary "fever and ague." In 
consequence of this the cultivation of the common field 
was neglected and provisions and goods, except such 
corn as could be bought of the Indians near by, were 
packed on horses sixty miles from the Whitewater. 

Nevertheless, the population continued to increase, and 
by August, 1821, there were fifty or sixty families in the 
settlement, and by the end of the year the population had 
increased to four or five hundred. By February 25, 1822, 
"forty dwellings and several workshops had been built, a 
grist and two saw mills were running, and others were 
being built near town. There were thirteen carpenteis, 
four cabinet makers, eight blacksmiths, four shoemakers, 
two tailors, one hatter, two tanners, one saddler, one 
cooper, four bricklayers, one preacher, one teacher, and 
seven tavern keepers. This list gives, perhaps, half the 
adult population of the place."^^ 

By the year 1822, the little capital had made consider- 
able growth. Schools, churches, a newspaper and a post- 

>J. C. Fletcher in "Indianapolis News," May 10, 1879. 
'Brown's "History of Indianapolis." p. 9. 
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office had been established, business of various kinds was 
being carried on. 

In the ''Indianapolis Gazette," the newspaper that had 
been established there/ are these announcements that 
possess a quaint interest for the citizens of to-day: 

"Arrived at this place May 29 (1822) keelboat Eagle, 
15 tons burthen from Kenhawa [?] Capt. Lindsey — salt, 
flour, whiskey, dried fruit, tobacco," also "the keel-boat 
Boxer, 133 tons, from Zanesville, Ohio, Capt. Wilson — 
merchandise and printing material." 

Still the settlers labored under great disadvantages. 
Communication with the outside world was very difficult. 
The roads, such as they were, in the winter were muddy 
and it was difficult to travel over them in bad weather, 
even on horseback, and out of the question to travel over 
them in wagons. In winter such provisions and mer- 
chandise as were needed and could not be produced at 
home were brought on horseback from the White watei, 
or by boat from the Ohio up the Wabash to White river 
and thence to Indianapolis. This was a tedious and ex- 
pensive way. The boats used were called keel-boats and 
were pulled up by cordelling, that is by tying a rope to 
a tree and pulling the boat up to it; or by poling, that 
is by pushing the boat along with poles. The ascent of 
the Wabash and White river by this method required 
about six weeks. 

Prior to the year 1825 the General Assembly con- 
tinued to hold its sessions, and the State officers to main- 
tain their offices, at Corydon. This was because the 
buildings intended to be constructed at Indianapolis for 
their accommodatfon had not been completed. In 1824 
these buildings were so nearly completed that prepara- 
tions were made for removal from Corydon to Indian- 

^Established in 1822 by Smith and Bolton. 
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apolis, and Samuel Merrill, then State Treasurer, was 
charged with the duty of superintending the removal, 
which was accomplished in the fall of 1824. 

When the time came for moving from Corydon to 
Indianapolis, all the State's money, records and other 
movables were loaded into one wagon, the family and 
household goods of the State Treasurer into another, 
and the family and household goods of the State Auditor 
into another, and the little caravan started. "When he 
came near a small town," says Mrs. Ketcham, "our am- 
bitious teamster would put on all his bells in honor of 
the Treasurer of State and the State Printer (Auditor), 
so that every man, woman and child could run to the 
front to see." 

The trip consumed ten days' time. The building de- 
signed for the State Treasurer, had not yet been com- 
pleted, but it was soon ready for occupancy. It was a 
two-story brick building erected at the southwest corner 
of Washington and Tennessee streets. On one side was 
the office of the State Treasurer, and over that was 
the office of the State Auditor, reached by an outside 
stairway. On the other side were the rooms designed for 
the family of the State Treasurer — ^a parlor, over the 
parlor a bedroom, and in rear of the parlor a room used 
as a sitting-room, dining-room and kitchen. 

The General Assembly met that winter in the court- 
house, which was not then finished, the session begin- 
ning on the second Monday in January, 1825. The State 
House was not built until 1835. 

By the year 1824 the town had made considerable 
progress. Some frame and brick houses had been erected 
of a better class than most of those in the new settle- 
ments. Besides the various mechanical trades and other 
business carried on, the learned professions were also 
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represented in the new capital. The Methodists and 
Presbyterians had churches in Indianapolis at an early 
date. It is said that the first Methodist preacher, one 
sent by the St. Louis Conference to Indianapolis, lost 
his way in the wilderness and had much difficulty in 
finding the place. 

In this connection special mention should be made of 
the early Methodist preachers. That they were not animated 
by any hope of pecuniary gain is proved by their pitiful 
salaries. They rode immense circuits on horseback, with 
nearly all their worldly possessions tucked in a pair of 
saddlebags, traveling for hundreds of miles over old 
traces and Indian trails, for roads there were none, 
through otherwise trackless forests, still infested with 
ravenous beasts, swimming swollen streams, braving all 
the dangers of the wilderness, the heat of summer, the 
malaria of fall, the rigors of winter, inspired only by a 
sublime faith that stamps them as at once the humblest 
and the foremost of all the pioneer heroes of Indiana. 

Some of the Presbyterian preachers had their tribula- 
tions also. One of the first, a highly educated man, was 
caught in the very act of reading Shakespeare to his wife. 
Such an offense was little less reprehensible than that 
of a man kissing his wife on Sunday, an offense viewed 
with special abhorrence by the New England Puritans. 
After such a departure from good morals we need not 
be surprised to learn that the unfortunate minister was 
viewed with suspicion by the elders, and that not long 
afterward he was impeached for heresy and was com- 
pelled to quit his charge. He was succeeded by one more 
orthodox who preached Galvanism of the genuine quality, 
but his sermons, so Mrs. Ketcham tells us, had the singu- 
lar effect of putting his congregation to sleep, and what 
is more singular still, the first to go to sleep was one of 
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the elders who thought that the preceding preacher was 
not sufficiently orthodox. 

Mrs. Ketcham records in her journal a novel expedient 
resorted to by the wife of one the elders to rouse the 
drowsy members: "His wife in the far end of the pew 
looked to the right and left, far and near, and seeing 
drowsy ones, passed her bottle of strongest ammonia." 
Mrs. Ketcham adds that "the people were not used to it" 
and "the jumps and the instant handing back with the 
rueful faces" had the effect of setting all the younger 
members to laughing. One can not avoid instituting a 
mental comparison between the method adopted by the 
cider's wife of rousing the drowsy members, and that 
in vogue among the early New England Puritans, when 
the tithing man went about admonishing those of the 
congregation whom he caught napping, of the sin of 
sleeping by giving them a smart rap on the head with 
the hard end of his tithing rod, and this, too, though the 
hour glass had been turned time and again. The ques- 
tion which of the two methods is preferable is a delicate 
and knotty theological problem, and a discreet layman 
will wisely refrain from venturing any opinion upon it. 
When in later years Henry Ward Beecher had charge 
of the Presbyterian church in Indianapolis he had no 
trouble in keeping his congregation awake. 

A doctor soon appeared. His method of treatment 
was the one then recognized and approved as "regular." 
Quoting again from Mrs. Ketcham : "It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that his pills were as large as cherries ; twen- 
ty grains of calomel was a common dose, and antimony 
till one was sure he was poisoned. He bled equal to any 
Italian, till his patient fainted away." He bled Mrs. 
Ketcham once and the mark on her arm remained ever 
after. A knowledge of the ways of the Indianapolis 
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doctors in early times may enable us the better to ap- 
preciate the delicate humor of Nye when he addressed to 
a convention of doctors assembled in Indianapolis a few 
years ago the wish "that they might continue to take life 
easy — as heretofore." 

One lawyer, Calvin Fletcher, came in 1821. He was, 
for a time, the sole legal adviser of John Mcllvaine, the 
solitary justice of the peace, who, for a short period, em- 
bodied all the visible majesty of the law. It is recorded 
to Fletcher's credit that he never abused for his own 
profit the confidence reposed in him by the justice. 

The early lawyers of Indiana were men of marked 
ability, many of whom have left a deep impression upon 
the history of the State. Like the early Methodist 
preachers, they rode great circuits, traveling hundreds 
of miles on horseback through the woods from court to 
court. Many of them had been educated in Eastern col- 
leges. They had few law books but with these they were 
thoroughly familiar. They depended far more upon their 
reasoning powers to apply to new cases their knowledge 
of elementary principles than do the modern lawyers, 
many of whom depend too much upon the results of 
other lawyers' thinking to be found in the books that load 
the shelves of our immense law libraries. 

With all their hardships, the early settlers of Indian- 
apolis fared better in one respect than pioneers in less 
favored localities, for it seems that they had plenty to 
eat. Mrs. Ketcham's father was the State Treasurer, and 
his style of living was probably some better than that 
of his poorer neighbors. Still it probably was not much 
different from that of most of the better class of the in- 
habitants at that time. She says: "Milk was plenty; 
every lady had her own cow or cows, and they were even 
milked in Washington street. Butter 6 cts. a pound; 
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eggs 2 cts. a dozen. So we had griddle cakes, taken from 
the great round griddle before the great fire. Th^re was 
no soda ; eggs made them light and the baking speedy. 
Biscuit was kneaded a great deal and baked in a hot 
skillet quickly. Waffles! I can see the long handled 
irons thrown into the blazing fire and whirled over so 
quickly and out and in the same way. Maple syrup was 
plenty, and wild honey. We had good light bread made 
of hop yeast. Chickens were almost always broiled. It 
was considered a great thing to have chickens and new 
potatoes on the Fourth of July. Currants and cherries 
grew speedily till then. We had wild strawberries, rasp- 
berries and blackberries. In the fall wild grapes for 
preserves and jelly, and also wild plums. When out in 
the woods looking for these things, I have been led on 
by the fragrance of the plum, till walking on the trunk 
of a huge fallen tree, I put aside with my hands the 
thicket and the ground was covered with plums of large 
size and that peculiar beauty of color they have. White 
sugar was only in the loaf and was 25 cts. a pound, so 
our preserving was done with New Orleans sugar. We 
took extra care and they were real good. Maple sugar 
was also plenty. Great wagon loads of apples were 
brought from the Ohio river and sold at $1.25 a bushel. 
How we enjoyed them. 

"Wild turkey and game of all kinds abounded. Fish 
from White river and Fall creek. I have never tasted 
such fried potatoes as my mother's. * * * These good 
housekeepers talked of the better ways of doing things and 
encouraged one another, and thus learned and taught. 
I remember how good the last roasting ears tasted just 
before the frost, and as soon as the corn was at all hard, 
it was grated and made rare mush. The great kettle 
of lye hominy looked so good on the great kitchen 
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crane and smelled so appetizing as we came home from 
school. It took the best of white flint corn ; then boiling 
water was poured over the nicest ashes, and when this 
was settled clear, it was poured on the corn and stood in 
the corner of the great fireplace till the skin loosened; 
then it was taken to the well, in a tub, was washed with 
buckets of water till it was white, and then boiled slowly 
all day ; then eaten in milk or fried as one wished. * * * 

**Our smoke-house. Everybody had one. They were 
full of ham, pickled pork, bacon, dried beef, corned beef, 
backbones, spare ribs, that were always boiled unless in 
pot-pie. Bones, sausage, head cheese. How handsome 
the baked pork looked. We had never heard of its not 
being healthy nor looked out for a headache after eating 
it. Our cellars were full of potatoes, turnips, cabbage, 
cucumber pickles and great jars of preserved fruit. Soon 
dried fruit grew to be plenty. * * * 

**Deer was plenty. Their steaks were broiled and re- 
lieved of dryness by being well buttered. Also wild tur- 
keys were so abundant that William Anderson brought 
down three at one time with his shotgun. The breasts 
of these were fried." 

The inhabitants of Indiana, at the time of its admission 
hito the union, were mostly immigrants from Kentucky 
and Tennessee, whose ancestors were mainly from Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and the Carolinas. Those about Vin- 
cennes were nearly all French. There was a Swiss settle- 
ment in Switzerland county. There were a few immi- 
Ijfrants from New York, Pennsylvania and the New Eng- 
land States, but very few foreigners. 

The immigration to the New Purchase was chiefly 
from the older settled portions of the State and from 
Ohio, but large numbers also came from Kentucky, Vir- 
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ginia and other Southern States. There were some from 
New York, from Vermont, Connecticut and other East- 
ern States. A considerable number of Quakers came 
from Wayne county and from North Carolina. Few 
foreigners came, and the population of the New Purchase 
was almost wholly American. 

The first settlers of the Northwest Territory were 
mostly men who had served, or whose fathers had 
served, in the Revolutionary War.* A very considerable 
number of this class settled in Indiana. Very many of 
the settlers of the New Purchase were men who had 
served in the War of 1812 and in the Indian wars of the 
West. They were mostly men of great physical strength, 
of strong character, of fearless disposition, and nearly all 
were familiar with the hardships and dangers of frontier 
life. 

A considerable and valuable addition to the immigra- 
tion to Indiana was of Scotch-Irish descent — most of it 
reaching the State by a long and zig-zag route, after the 
acquisition of the New Purchase. Large numbers of 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians who left Ulster in Ireland to 
avoid the persecutions of the English kings after the 
restoration sought refuge in various parts of the Amer- 
ican colonies. Much the largest part of them settled in 
Pennsylvania.* Thence the general course of Scotch- 
Irish emigration was to Western Virginia and North 
Carolina; from the last two colonies to Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and thence to Indiana. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to enter into a 
minute description of the homes, the social customs and 



>Bumet's "Notes on the Northwestern Terrltonr,** p. 42. 

•RoosevelfB ••Winning of the West," toL I, chan. V; "TThe Back- 
woodsman of the Alleffhenles;" Campbell's '^Istonr of Vtr^nla," 
p. 424; Banna's "Scotch-Irish.** p. M. 
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the daily life of the early settlers of Indianapolis. Their 
houses were much like those of the early settlers in other 
portions of the State, and not unlike those in the early 
settlements of New England. The old chinked log- 
houses, with clapboard roofs, puncheon floors, stick or 
catted chimneys, an^d enormous fireplaces; the outer 
walls often covered with "coon" skins; the latch-string 
always out; the wells with their old-fashioned sweeps 
and the gourds that hung on the curb ; the simple furni- 
ture and household and farming utensils, mostly made by 
hand ; the house-raisings, the log-rollings, the corn-huskings, 
the quilting-bees ; the varied incidents of daily life — ^all these 
are familiar to some still living, and they have been described 
over and over again in local histories. They recall a vivid 
picture of pioneer life, of honest manhood, of womanly devo- 
tion, of primitive simplicity, of the heroic struggles of the 
men and women who helped to lay in a wilderness the 
foundation of a great State — ^ picture to which each suc- 
ceeding age lends romantic coloring and dramatic 
interest.* 

Most of the early settlers were poor ; their houses were 
rude structures ; their clothing was mostly made at home. 



^Elaborate descriptions of early life in Indianapolis will be 
found in Sulgrrove's "History of Indianapolis," Nowland's 
"Sketches/' and the series of papers entitled "Old Settlers," griv- 
ingr the recollections of Mr. Robert Duncan, published in the In- 
diana Historical Society Publications, vol. II, pp. 877-402. There 
will also be found a hlgrhly interesting: description of early life 
in Indianapolis In the communications of Rev. J. C. Fletcher, son 
of Calvin Fletcher, contributed to the "Indianapolis News," be- 
grinningr March 10 and concludingr September 19, 1879, grivingr not 
only the author's personal recollections, but many extracts from 
Journals kept by his father and mother. A very full and accu- 
rate account of the life of the early settlers in other portions 
of Indiana is given In the autobiogrraphy of Dr. Philip Mason, 
who emigrrated from Herkimer county, New York, and settled in 
1816 in Fayette county, Indiana. See also Senator David Turpie's 
"Sketches of My Own Times" and Cockrum's "Pioneer History of 
Indiana." 
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and their mode of living was plain and simple. There 
were no marked distinctions based on wealth or rank ; the 
settlers were more or less dependant upon their neigh- 
bors, so that each community was a little democracy in 
which political and social equality were of necessity, if 
not of choice, the characteristics. 

With their limited facilities for education we need not 
be surprised to find, nor should we count it to their dis- 
credit, that they were deficient in literary culture, and 
even in the rules of spelling. But we shall greatly err if 
we base our estimate of them upon the rude caricatures 
depicted in some books of fiction and in some travelers' 
accounts that attempt to describe them. They were 
mostly men, from whatever quarter they came, whose 
ancestors were of the best American blood, courageous, 
honest, industrious, frugal, hospitable; men who had 
come to this region to hew out homes in the wilderness ; 
men who fully understood the difficulties and dangers 
that beset them on every hand and who pursued their 
purpose undaunted by them. 

Senator Turpie's tribute to the early Indiana pioneers 
is as true as it is beautiful:* 

"In that primitive age there was an innate honest sim- 
plicity of manner, as of thought and action. Fraud, 
wrong-doing and injustice were denounced as they are at 
present; they were also discredited, dishonored, and 
branded with an ostracism more severe than that of 
Athens. Wealth acquired by such means could not 
evade, and was unable to conceal, the stigma that at- 
tached to the hidden things of dishonesty. 

"The moral atmosphere of the time was clear and 
bracing; it repelled specious pretentions, resisted iniquity 



«"Sketche8/' p. 66-6. 
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and steadily rejected the evil which calls itself good. 
Moreover, there never has been a people who wrought 
into the spirit of their public enactments the virtues of 
their private character more completely than the early 
settlers of Indiana. We have grown up in the shadow 
of their achievements ; these need not be forgotten in the 
splendor of our own." 

It is not within the scope of this paper to trace the 
subsequent development of the capital city. For many 
years it seemed to languish and gave no sig^ of the 
wonderful development it has since shown. It suffered 
like other towns in the State from the collapse of the 
internal improvement system and the panic of 1837. In 
1840 its population was only 2,692. Not until its admir- 
able advantages as a railroad and manufacturing center 
became apparent did its brilliant future seem to be as- 
sured. But railroads were not dreamed of by its found- 
ers, and the first one, the old Madison & Indianapolis 
railroad, did not enter the city until October 1, 1847. 
Nevertheless, the men who laid the foundations of the 
city accomplished a great deal. Indeed they builded far 
better than they knew. 

Themistocles, when ridiculed for lack of polite accom- 
plishments, is said to have replied: "True, I never 
learned how to tune a harp or handle a lute; but I know 
how to raise a small and inconsiderable city to glory and 
greatness.'* The founders of Indianapolis might have 
said that, though they could not tune a harp or handle a 
lute, they could found a capital in the wilderness. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

A MONG the unpublished documents on file in the Census 
^^^ Bureau at Washinjtton, D. C, pertaining to the census of 
1830. are the original returns of the population of Marion 
County, grouped by families, under the names of the several 
heads of families. Mr. R. R. Bennett, President of the Wash- 
ington Legal Aid Society, kindly supervised copying the sheets 
for the use of the Indiana Historical Society. 

This was the first National Census taken after the organiza- 
tion of Marion County. 
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The whole number of persons within my division, consisting of Centre, 
Perry and Decatur Townships in Marion Co., Indiana, appears in the foregoing 
schedule, subscribed by me this fifteenth day of November in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty. Alkxander F. Morrison, 

A88t, to (he Marshal 
of the District of Indiana, 

We hereby certify that a correct copy of the above schedule, signed by 
the said Alexander F. Morrison, has been set up at two of the most public 
places in this Division, open to the inspection of all concerned. 

Fabius M. Finch, 
Israel P. Griffith. 
Examined and corrected. 

W. A. Rind. 



The number of persons within my division, consisting of Washington 
Township, Wayne Township, Warren Township, Lawrence Township, Franklin 
Township, and Pike Township, appears in the foregoing schedule, subscribed 
by me this 25 day Nov. 1830. John Cain, 

Assistant to the Marshal 
of the District of Indiana. 

We hereby certify that a correct copy of the above schedule, signed by the 

said John Cain, has been set up at two of the most public places within the 

Division opened to the inspection of all concerned. 

Samuel Jenison, 

ElIAS H. LdBAHAM. 
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SOME ELEMENTS OF INDIANA'S 

POPULATION 

It would be as delightfully interesting as it is hope- 
lessly difficult to trace out in detail the mixture and com- 
mingling of nationalities and hereditary tendencies that 
make up the present population of Indiana. Behind our 
complex tastes and tendencies, behind our varied indus- 
tries, political theories, religious beliefs, and social views 
and ambitions, a hundred forces from past generations 
and foreign countries are manifesting their varied influ- 
ences. Scores of streams have flowed from as many 
sources and have commingled their waters. Some are clear, 
crystal and brilliant, others are muddy and turbulent, 
carrying to this alluvial plain silt from upland and moun- 
tain to deposit here, and when our soil shall be analyzed 
all these sources may be more or less definitely traced. 
What influences, created and formulated elsewhere, may 
now be determining our own views would be interesting 
to know. What the traditions are back of our elements 
of composition might become the basis for valuable his- 
tory or interesting fiction. 

If we could go to all the older sections of the State 
and in these to the oldest and most intelligent citizens 
with a series of quizzes, we should doubtless find in de- 
tail whence came those persons and groups of persons 
who first peopled the present State of Indiana. To 
go into all these communities to make diligent inquiry 
as to the ancestral whereabouts of all these people is 
quite impossible for any one who secures a livelihood by 
the slow process of earning it. There seem to be no 
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census reports from the State indicating birthplaces of 
our early comers, except in a few isolated sections. 

In a few counties, perhaps, directories were published 
early enough to give much information of this character 
for the locality. 

Some of the county histories give us a small portion 
of more or less trustworthy information, but few of our 
counties have been fortunate enough to have such his- 
tories written. Some of the histories that have been 
published are not very reliable, yet it is safe to say no 
county history has ever been written that is not worth 
much more than it has cost. 

Such of these histories and directories are invaluable 
so far as they go, but we have too few such aids to the 
study of our civilization. In the absence of these aids, 
perhaps the best source of information concerning the 
streams of population flowing in here is a knowledge of 
the great highways leading toward and into Indiana 
from the east and southeast. To know well the sources 
of all the streams that flowed into this common reservoir 
is the best method perhaps, of knowing the composition 
of its contents. 

Of all the numerous influences back of us that have 
molded our composite character, only a few of them can 
even be hinted at or suggested, none of them fully traced. 

Among all the influences upon mankind, perhaps no 
one power external to man himself has more strongly 
urged him in his way or out of his way than the geo- 
graphic conditions around him. 

The fact that the great civilizations of the world have 
grown in the cool temperate zones may not prove any- 
thing, but the facts force us to question whether the con- 
ditions of life do not largely control, perhaps create or 
destroy, our energies. 



\ 
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Culture and civilization have grown and must con- 
tinue lo grow where life is neither too easy nor too hard ; 
where a surplus is given to non-essentials of existence — 
to education and culture. 

The Norsemen lived in an unfriendly climate, and 
much of their soil was unproductive. Both nature and 
the law of the land drove the sons, except the first born 
of the family, to the sea, and' they became the vikings, 
the sons of the inlets, the great early navigators, the 
reamers and travelers of the sea' — the dread of all sea- 
faring men and countries. They conquered all the best 
of France and occupied it ; they largely changed the pop- 
ulation of the British Isles, and they were the Normans 
who with William in 1066 overran and modified the 
whole people and life of England. They came to Eng- 
land to unite with their cousins. The Norse spirit came 
to America and traveled the trackless woods and prairie 
— ^the East as English, and the Mississippi valley as 
French. 

They traveled, explored, settled, fought and con- 
quered the wild life of a new continent, and Boone and 
Clark and Putnam and Fremont and Carson and Cody 
are modern Norsemen in a new world. French in the 
valley. English on the coast, mountains between. 

The modern history of the Mississippi valley really 
begins shortly after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Settlements had existed before, but they were the 
remnants of an old and a foreign civilization ; our real 
modern history began when America began to become 
America and not merely an outpost of a foreign country, 

England bad occupied the coast plain to the moun- 
tains and France had her chains of forts, her missionar- 
ies and her hunters immediately west of the mountains 
.lor a hundred years. 
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For either to cross the ridge meant war, and any one 
who has read history must see that war was as inevitable 
at the crossing as the fact of the crossing itseU. I can 
not believe, however, that it was a war of the two na- 
tions, but merely a commercial war, as most other wars 
have been, Subtract commerce, however simple or com- 
plicated, and you will obliterate the chief causes of war. 

If the hunters had not met, there would probably 
have been no national collision. The question of mo- 
nopoly precedes the question of unity. Not only does 
the French and Indian War fall within this category, but 
our border wars with the Indians from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific are all based upon the same principle. The 
coming of the white man, not because he was white, not 
merely because he was cruel and frequently devoid of 
principle, but because his coming interfered with a mo- 
nopoly upon which the Indian was dependent for his 
very existence, was always the signal tor war. The In- 
dian was a hunter, and civilization makes hunting un- 
profitable. Indians could live with the French, who were 
chiefly hunters and explorers, but they could not live 
with the English, who were settlers who cleared the land 
and drove away the bison and the bear, the deer and the 
turkey. Jordan toid the whole truth about the Indian 
when he said, "The Indian required too much land to live 
on, so we had to kill him." 

The British government in 1763 issued a proclamation 
that no grant of land should be made to the colonists 
west of the headwaters of those rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic ocean. This was upon the surface a strange 
proclamation, but behind it was a good political philoso- 
phy. More than one reason has been assigned for this 
order being promulgated. Was it to secure justice to 
the Indians, or was it to save to England the commerce 
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of the colonies? They would still be English colonies 
and English subjects west of the mountains. 

But the English statesmen who had read history 
knew that commerce by primitive methods of transpor- 
tation could never be carried on over mountain ranges. 
Neither rivers nor seas, nor deserts even, have prevented 
commerce, but, before the modern railroad, mountains were 
a barrier. The British government saw that if colonies 
were established west of the mountains, an independent 
and self-sustaining state must grow up and political in- 
dependence would become not only desirable but a ne- 
cessity. 

The small horses, which we should now call ponies, 
that were used for pack-horses over mountain roads, 
each carried an average burden of two hundred pounds. 
When the National Road was built through western 
Pennsylvania, men were running pack trains in some in- 
stances consisting of as many as five hundred horses. 
Even at the enormous attendant expense only one hun- 
dred thousand pounds of freight could be moved by a 
five-hundred-horse train, and these trains moved from 
ten to twenty miles per day. 

The commerce of a nation, even of a colony, could 
not be carried on over a mountain. A colony west of 
the mountains meant independence. English statesmen 
certainly saw this possibility, I might almost say, this 
necessity, and whether or not this fact was the basis of 
the order not to settle west of the headwaters of the At- 
lantic rivers, I am inclined to believe it the chief reason. 

Regardless, however, of this proclamation or the 
reason for this command, the eastern population began 
to move west, and ten years before the Revolutionary 
war actually began there was a decided looking to the 
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- ^nrrsiderMc number of persons actu- 
-^nnnrain^ Dr. Walker, of Virginia, 

^ - «v*>3orcrl the northeast portion of Ken- 
•v.'Oirrberland river after the "Bloody 

I.. •»»»»> t}^'< the first white man in Ken- 
,...*»a?«s 5hc first to leave a journal of his 
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^^rt many influences in the last half 
"^ . v^rn^rv which led men from the At- 
^..: \* ;)i^ valley beyond the mountains. 
.V V5< JA"d ^^^ been taken up, leaving 

.. 4^ jhcy thought, for a head of a fam- 

^.«v ^'^r himself, so he moved west, where 

v^.v. 'jiftJ could be had for little more than 

• ^.^x the natural overflow of a well-estab- 

^ iN^tnture had much to do, for it always 

V Jfc^^'^ys men who want to go west wher- 

■ >. x;c» The Norseman is always with us. 

v<rnitors on the Atlantic coast began 

>onios and conquest beyond the Alle- 

•s vvAtcst impediment in their path was the 

that stood between them and the cov- 

*.^vKy. geography again asserts itself and de- 

*s *Nv x^t travel of even these hardy travelers 

\. *.xv xv^vil had dared and suffered so much in 

_, .^ -:^'«>cdiately preceding this time. When 

,^ V<-^^ ^^^ move in western and central Pennsyl- 

..iv--?^ %^"d western Virginia and Maryland, it, 

> , .>s. ' Attempt "the crossing" directly, moved 

^w.wvs ^*ox\n the troughs of the mountains in the 
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found the breach in the wall.' Southwest Virginia and 
western North Carolina were settled by people largely of 
the Scotch-Irish stock and Calvinistic faith from Penn- 
sylvania and northern Virginia. In 1769, Daniel Boone, 
a Scotch-Irishman from the Yadkin, inspired by Walker, 
found and passed through the Cumberland Gap and 
blazed out the Wilderness road. No less than seventy , 
thousand people moved through this gap and over this 
road in fifteen years between 1774 and 1790, and these 
people became settlers, owners and directors of the life 
and policies of the great Mississippi valley. A new civil- 
ization and an independent self-directing government 
were established. 

The French and Indian War had been fought be- 
cause English-American hunters had begun to cross the 
mountains and interfere with the monopoly of the fur 
trade of the French in the Mississippi valley. Two other 
wars were yet to be fought, and the principles at issue 
were carried across the mountains by these same people. 
For across these mountains and through the Cumber- 
land Gap came love of freedom and self-direction. There 
came the real Virginian, whose whole economic and so- 
cial system rested upon slavery; there came also the 
Scotch-Irish Calvinist from Pennsylvania, via mountain 
troughs, whose social, economic and religious doctrines 
had grown in opposition to slavery, for keeping slaves in 
a cold climate is not economic, and our conscience is 
largely colored by our economic advantages. Thus we 
have two reasons why the highlanders of Kentucky and 
Tennessee were unionists iii the Civil War times. 

In the original settlement of this highland country 

I Topogra^Kical DtscrifHoH of tkt 
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three strains of splendid blood mingled. James Rob- 
ertson, the Scotch Presbyterian, John Sevier, the French 
Huguenot, and Evan Shelby, the Welsh Congregation- 
alist, were leaders and types among the pioneers who 
early settled this region. The fiber and sinew, intellec- 
tual and moral as well as physical, possessed by the 
American Highlanders of to-day they get from these 
ancestors. Heroic events mark their history. John 
Sevier, attacking the stronghold at King's Mountain 
(1780), held by the most experienced British soldiery, 
and utterly routing them, is the contribution of the High- 
landers to the cause of freedom in the Revolutionary 
War. They were no less heroic and loyal during the 
War of the Rebellion. Tennessee and Kentucky never 
went out of the Union by popular vote. The mountains 
were filled with loyal and patriotic citizens who thwarted 
the treasonable plans of the inhabitants of the lowlands. 
These mountain counties put one hundred and forty 
thousand troops into the loyal army, twenty thousand 
more than the entire enrollment of New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Connecticut in the same army. These 
Highland clans filled their quota in the Union Army 
from the opening to the close of the War of the Rebel- 
lion. They fought beside our bravest an-d' fell beside our 
best in the battle for human freedom. 

Said one traveler: "What impresses one most in 
riding through the mountains is the vast number of chil- 
dren. A mountaineer pointed to his cabin as I rode be- 
side him on horseback along the winding bridle path 
some months ago, and said, 'Elder, that is my house 
over yonder.' I said, 'How many children have you?' 
He replied, 'Twenty-two; eighteen of them were boys 
and they were all in the Union army.' This family was 
somewhat representative." 
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Let us now turn to the making of roads leading to the 
west from the Atlantic States. 

The logician who first saw the intimate relation exist- 
ing between the number of maiden ladies and the pro- 
duction of clover seed might, if he had studied western 
highways, have stated an equally close relationship be- 
tween modern civilization in the Mississippi valley and 
the sfze of a buffalo's hoof. The buffalo, being a large, 
heavy animal with a comparatively small foot, could not 
cross low, swampy, marshy lands; being gregarious to 
A very high degree, he could not continue long in one 
place, so great herds of many hundreds and sometimes 
of many thousands ranged together. The best of pas- 
ture vanished rapidly before such vast numbers, and 
frequently long Journeys were taken by these herds from 
one feeding ground to another. Buffalo roads, there- 
fore, were verj' definitely marked and well beaten in all 
parts of the continent where they roamed, and that was 
wherever grass grew and through the limber where 
native meadows were on opposite sides of the tiinber. 

The small feet of these animals along with their 
heavy bodies necessitated their roads following the high- 
lands — indeed, the ridges, the water divides — the back- 
hones of various sections of the country. The Indians 
followed these roads for two reasons — first, because they 
were as lazy as they dared be and live; second, because 
they were hungry. It saved labor in making roads and 
it furnished opportunity to kill a buffalo occasionally by 
being on the line of trail. 

The buffalo and the Indian followed those lines of 
travel upon which nature drove them by means of the 
physical needs and economic wants. When the white 
man came as an explorer, hunter or settler, he followed 
precisely the same routes for precisely the same reasons. 
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crt.son, the Scotch Presbyten;, .j™ j£ *« great highways 
Hugiicnoi, and Evan Shelby.-**^*^*"^''** lai'^ ont 
alist, were leaders and typcr ■" '■^ *°*' these native 
I'arly settled this region. 7 ,_-t-J««Mrnig sense but not 
lii;il and moral as well aa . -li. *■*»■■ ^'''''blted by our 
Anurican Highlanders of •T-a.u»t^"«i that guided the 
nnceslors. Heroic eventa - -.'^"■''' "Mtruments — funda- 
SfvicT, altacking the strw»=*** 

(I/HO), held by the most .-^ -jf* t^t swamp and there- 
aud utterly routing them, ;..= -"il^ 
landers to the cause of - .^»"*«* the buffaloes built 
A\:ir. They were no lei,^-s««i*?oiir map and find the 
\\;ir of the Rebellion, j, .— tmH the main line of the 
went out of the Union bji^JBl'Ss**! ud Hudson River, 
were tilled with loyal and:^-i»0*««pc»te and Ohio, and 
tlio treasonable plans of 

These mountain counbw*-^***'** "**" ™ade in the 
ilioiisand troops into 1: ijii»^*«'*' occasionally, so that 
more than the entire a^^**"*^ would not injure the 
\ttn-o»t and Connct-.B.^t***'**'* trees on either side. 
l!-j;Iil.-ind clans filled v a«M■■^' ">«> wagon and stage- 
!i«'m the opening t.i ,_ *.'^« .>.>Q«rncd into railroads, 
'.ion. They fought i-. _.i -- "t^ Wilderness road and its 
K'st in the battle 1 ■ ^-a^wsi ■-•* 'ts kind and had much 
Said one iravt.uj, ,^ .»*«.vi*!Iy with the southern 
ri.:in,c thrv^ni^h the^^MMB!"'3r the extreme south part, 
dren. .-\ ni(nmuiq^^BaBl ««<u>ty. Hendricks county 
SN-.e bin: on hors^^^Kv^>ff»w this line, which were 
soiv.e n-onihs ag^^HJ^^tHdly from Kentucky and 
>n er yom^vr.' J ^^^S^IkCteoliBa and Pennsylvania. 
He replied. 'Tw^^^E^^iKcAte lost where the Wil- 
.;:-.'. :hcv were^^^^B|Ht «)terc it ceased to be the 
s,-:v.ewhai 1 
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^e road, but in brief it is the road thiat led by 
Sir Cumberland Gap from th« east, northeast 
E&east to the west, northwest and southwest of 
^erland mountains into the valley of the Ohio 
issippi. 
K was one continuous road from Philadelphia by 
bnmberland, Maryland, down the trough of the 
BB near what is now the eastern boundary of 
i past Fort Chissel to Cumberland Gap, 
} the falls of the Ohio, a distance by that route 
\ hundred and twenty-six miles, more than two 
% of which, from Fort Chissel, was without hu- 
ilitation. When we now think of makfng a jour- 
Rfoot with a family through the mountains and 
Hs beset with wild beasts and savage men, we won- 
der what great hearts, what determined courage, what 
bold, adventurous spirits our ancestors must have had. 
even to undertake such a journey. From Richmond, 
Virginia, a road led nearly due west to Fort Chissel and 
joined the road leading from all parts of Pennsylvania 
jnst dcscrfbed. All these tributaries from east, north 
and south joined in one great stream at the Cumberland 
Gap. 

A portion of this stream, however, did not come 
north. It went south into Tennessee, and Nashville was 
established. Yet not all that came from the east and 
northeast came through the Gaip. That portion that 
went south into Tennessee and finally up into western 
Kentucky separated from the main stream at Fort Chis- 
sel and followed down the Holston or Nollichuckee riv- 
ers again to escape the mountains. They found a pass 
Dot far from where Knoxville is now located, foUowmg 
the line of the present railroad from Knoxville to Wash«- 
ington, D. C. A comparatively small portion of the trav- 
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and it is an exceedingly interesting but not at all 
strange logic that finally placed all the great highway 
of commerce an!d transportation* on the lines first laid 01 
by the wild beast. The wild man and these nati^ 
creatures possessed the same engineering sense but m 
the same engineering skill that is now exhibited by 01 
great railway systems. The same hand that guided tl 
buffalo still guides the surveyors' instruments — fund 
mentally an economic interest. 

The buffalo avoided the hill and the swamp and thet 
fore took the ridge or the valley. 

If you should care to know where the buffaloes boi 
their roads centuries ago, consult your map and find tl 
location of the Cumberland road, the main line of tl 
Pennsylvania, the New York Central and Hudson Rivi 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio, mi 
the Lake Shore. 

The first improvement the white man made in tl 
roads he found was to widen them occasionally, so th 
his pack-horse in passing through would not Injure tl 
pack he carried by contact with the trees on either sid 
Ultimately these were widened into wagon and stag 
coach roads and many were converted into railroads, 

I want now to speak of the Wilderness road and i 
travelers. It was the greatest of its kind and had mm 
to do with Indiana and especially wfth the southei 
portion. I do not mean merely the extreme south pai 
but as far north as Henry county, Hendricks coun 
and Johnson county, and others on this line, which we 
largely populated by people directly from Kentucky ai 
earlier from Virginia, North Carolina and Pennsylvani 

It might be difficult to indicate just where the Wi 
derness road began and just where it ceased to be tl 
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elers, however, wenfl south of the Cumberland Gap. 
The main line of travel after passing the Gap turned 
northwest toward where Boonsborough, Harrodsburg, 
formerly Harrodstown, and Lexington were afterward 
located, and toward the falls — later Louisville, — ^the 
crossing to Vincennes and St. Louis. 

Two conditions led them in this direction. First, 
it was the road of least resistance. After crossing the 
Gap the water flows northwest, and the small streams 
have their source there that later form the Kentucky 
river. In addition to this natural course, the former 
travelers in this region had carried east most fabulous 
stories of the beautiful and fertile grass lan<ds of Ken- 
tucky and thie great quantities of game available for 
food. The blue grass region of Kentucky is no modem 
invention. Wdth its fine natural meadows, its fine sup- 
ply of running water, its salt licks and its forests, it was 
the habitat of more game than could be found in the 
same area almost anywhere else. Buffaloes roamed here 
in immense herds and deer were relatively as numerous; 
bear and wild turkey furnished the food for many a hun- 
gry traveler and settler. In prehistoric times these same 
licks were visited by immense numbers of mastodon, 
who, for sake of keeping the records correct in the ab- 
sence of a State Geologist or a newspaper, left their 
bones when they had done with them, and the name 
"Big Bone Lick" is the written record after printing took 
the place of living. 

Because Kentucky had these great natural resources, 
the early settlers had great natural enemies in the In- 
dians. Kentucky was for the Indians not so much a 
home as a hunting ground. In fact, it seems not to have 
been the abiding place of the tribes, but was a common 
hunting and therefore a common fighting ground for the 
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tribes from both the north and south, and there were 
well-beaten paths from the north and south into Ken- 
tucky, U is said that the name Kentucky meant dark 
and bloody ground before the whites came upon the 
scene. The Indians had questions of monopoly and 
closed shops to settle for the same purposes and on the 
same principles as their more civilized followers have, 
■and their methods of settlement were but little more 
savage. Every Indian was the natural enemy of every 
white man who settled in Kentucky, and no less than 
fifteen hundred whites were killed by the Indians in the 
first few years of Kentucky settlement. 

From Kentucky came large numbers of settlers into 
southern Indiana. Many of their young men came into 
Indiana and Ohio as soldiers in the early Indian wars 
4own to the close of the War of 1812, and large num- 
ters of these remained north of the Ohio or returned 
[there as settlers. While we may now condemn the fight- 

■ instincts of the average Kentuckian, our salvation 
several occasions depended almost wholly on his 
Vbility in this line. 

At first glance it seems rather strange that the Wi!- 
^rness road should have been used by any except those 
directly from the southern portion of Virginia and from 
North Carolina, since the Ohio river was both the nat- 
'Ural highway and the shorter route, but, so far as I can 
find any records, the river did not become the main route 
iOf travel, or even a prominent one, until the Ohio Com- 
I»ny located its purchase on the Muskingum in 1788. 
From that time on the river was in general and frequent 
; not only by the people from New England. Pennsyl- 
vania and the East, but as well by those from Maryland and 
Itorthern Virginia, and many settlers on both sides of the 
"Ohio river used the waterway as a route of travel. 
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through the gap or down the river were the fathers of 
the early settlers of the south half of Indiana, and the life 
of the State has been and is still being influenced by all 
the tendencies that all these people brought with them. 
There came to us with these people the good stock and 
the best traditions of the old Virginians, along with 
some of the worst social views of these same people — 
exemplified in the strong slavery tendencies and the ef- 
fort to break down the Ordinance of 1787. Across the 
Ohio river also came many closely allied to the poor 
whites of the South, who are as worthless here as they 
were there, and yet they are the logical product of the 
social conditions under which their ancestors had lived 
for several generations, and it is not surprising that they 
still lower our grade of energy and life. 

Along with those with the Southern tendencies came 
many of the Scotch-Irish Calvinists who had formerly 
settled in the highlands of Pennsylvania and who had 
followed down the mountain troughs to Virginia and 
North Carolina. They were an energetic, sturdy, deter- 
mined, industrious, religious group of people. They be- 
lieved in Hades and some of them practiced it. 

There were among these also many from Delaware, 
Maryland and New Jersey, and some from New York and 
many real New Englanders. In fact, the first real Amer- 
ican settlement in the Northwest Territory was a thor- 
oughly Yankee settlement. This was at Marietta, Ohio, 
under Rufus Putnam, whose name alone tells the whole 
story. 

Marietta was established in 1788, just the year after 
the Ordinance, and to the New England sentiment and 
to Putnam himself and to Cutler we owe the best provi- 
sion of that famous document, the anti-slavery provision. 
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made for them on so large a scale. However, in northern 
Indiana there are some settlements almost purely New 
England in composition. 

It is doubtless true that a goodly number of the early 
settlers in the half century covered by this paper came 
by the overland route which became the National road 
or the Cumberland road, as it was even more frequently 
called. 

These people settled in the eastern central counties of 
our own State. They were composed of two characteris- 
tic classes of Pennsylvanians, the Pennsylvania Germans 
and the Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish, and their descendants 
still occupy the land. Many who came from Uniontown 
and Brownsville, Pennsylvania, settled in what is now 
Union county and Brownsville, Indiana. 

North of this line of travel, which was about the pres- 
ent line of the Cumberland road, the main lines of travel 
west were along the lake shore, on essentially the line 
of the Lake Shore railroad. 

This line of travel was followed, not by the people 
from the States so far considered, but from western New 
York and the New England States. Across the State of 
New York from east to west were built as early or earlier 
than 1809, three turnpikes, all leading essentially from 
the Hudson river to Lake Erie. These three roads were 
the New State road, from south of Oneida Lake, from 
Utica to Ft. Niagara; the Ontario and Genesee turnpike, 
by Utica and Syracuse, and by the north end of lakes 
Seneca and Cayuga; the third parallel fifty miles south 
at the opposite end of these lakes by Ithaca, called the 
Lake Erie turnpike; and located along the lines are the 
chief commercial inland cities of New York, Syracuse, 
Utica, Rochester and Batavia. The main road was the 
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Shore road, and in northern Indiana we have a consid- 
erable per cent, of German population. 

A large proportion of our population of northern In- 
diana came directly from Ohio to Indiana, but they had 
tarried in the Buckeye State but a few years or perhaps 
a generation or so, and were essentially the Eastern pop- 
ulation. 

While we are remembering the fact that these turn- 
pikes and wilderness roads and canals and the natural 
waterways brought thousands of emigrants to the old 
Northwest Territory and later to the States of that ter- 
ritory, we must remember as well that the Eastern peo- 
ple who expected to remain East, including the govern- 
ment itself, were even more anxious for good roads and 
artificial waterways — in fact, for any way to transport 
people and goods — than those who expected to brave the 
dangers and hardships of savage and wilderness for a 
home in the then Far West. 

In accounting for the anxiety of the Eastern people 
who were to remain East, we can find much reason in 
pure commercialism, which is not to be despised, for the 
East knew enough of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys to 
know that ultimately a great commerce must flow from 
these valleys, and that the natural outlet by water, the 
only method of transportation at that time, was down 
these two rivers to ocean navigation at New Orleans. 

For trade to go its natural course was to place the 
trade of the continent in the hands of the enemies of the 
English government and the English colonies while the 
government was colonial, and the enemies of the Amer- 
ican government after the Revolution, for France and 
Spain controlled New Orleans. 

And worse still, to turn the commercial face of these 
valleys to the west and south must emphasize the nat- 
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ters of the Wabash and the headwaters of the Maumee — 
a ditch across the portage a distance of only seven or 
eight miles, yet the Wabash and Erie canal when finished 
was more than four hundred miles in length. 

CONCLUSION. 

This whole story is one of daring and hardship, one 
that tried souls and bodies both. How men, women and 
children trudged on foot through wilds in all sorts of 
weather a journey of from five hundred to eight hundred 
miles over a rough, mountainous, uninhabited country, is 
now quite beyond our appreciation. They traveled with- 
out priest or apothecary and practically without any pro- 
tection other than that afforded by g^n and ax. These 
statements are true especially of those who came to Ken- 
tucky from Virginia and North Carolina by way of the 
Wilderness road. 

Those who started from the New England States and 
northern New York were very much better prepared for 
the journey, especially so at starting. Many of them, 
however, were but little or no better off on reaching their 
destination. It is well for us in the midst of luxury to 
look back occasionally and try to appreciate how we 
came by it. 

I am inclined to believe also that there is no better in- 
dex to nor explanation of our varied tastes and indus- 
tries — to our composite character — in the valleys of the 
Ohio and central Mississippi, than is to be gained by a 
study of our origins. Is it not also the most fundamental 
explanation of our balance of temperament and character? 

I am sure nothing can bring us to a saner view of the 
immeasurable blessings we enjoy, even of our extrava- 
gance in plenty — even luxury — than the knowledge of the 
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GEORGE LOCKERBIE 

In Annan, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, George Murray 
Lockerbie was born in April, 1771. 

The little border town on Solway Frith, in Annandale, 
is in the southern part of the shire, which was the 
stronghold of the Stewarts and a hotbed of patriotism. 
Within a radius of a few miles is Elderslie, where the 
patriot Wallace first saw the light ; east of Lochmaben is 
the castle which Annandale claims as the birthplace of 
Robert Bruce; and Thomas Carlyle, who was born at 
Ecclefechan, a village just out of Annan, describes the 
town of George Lockerbie's birth, during the first quarter 
of the last century, as "a fine, bright, self-confident little 
town ;" of the people he writes that they were "an argu- 
mentative, clear-headed, contentious set of people, more 
given to intellecttial pursuits than some of their neigh- 
bors." Nearby is the village of Lockerbie, and the story 
is told that in early days, when the laird of the castle 
fared forth to war, he would shut up his wife and other 
valued possessions for safe keeping during his absence. 
"Lock her by," he would order. This happened so often 
that when the custom of surnames became prevalent, 
this belligerent old Scot had earned the right to his of 
Lockerbie. 

A recognized characteristic of these Lockerbies is that 

they have the courage of their convictions and never 

lack the personal courage to express them. In the town 

of Lockerbie there still remains the memory of the great 

"Lockerbie lick," when these people in a battle defeated 

the Maxwells with great slaughter. From people like 
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fayette's attendance at a lodge meeting there, Mr. Lock- 
erbie as presiding officer presented the distinguished 
visitor with his own apron to wear. This was of white 
kid, and many years after was presented by Mr. Lock- 
erbie's daughter, Mrs. McOuat, to the Indiana State 
Museum, where it is still preserved as a relic of historic 
value. 

In Lexington, Mr. Lockerbie had a cotton-gin and a 
large number of slaves. He was a staunch Democrat, but 
his liberty-loving soul could not bear the idea of slavery. 
He freed these slaves, and in 1830, still in search of free- 
dom, came to Indianapolis with his family and son-in- 
law, Thomas McOuat, who had married Janet Lockerbie 
in Lexington. 

Shortly after taking up his residence in Indianapolis 
he became actively identified with the official life of this 
his permanent home. He was assessor in the year 1835. 
He was town trustee from the first ward during the 
years 1836 and 1837, and councilman and president of 
the council from the same ward in 1838 and 1839. Dur- 
ing the building of the canal, about 1836 and 1837, the 
town was filled with a very unruly element, and Mr. 
Lockerbie was a leader in the law and order movement 
which became a necessity. 

He was prominent in Masonry here, as in Lexington, 
and in 1835 was elected junior warden of Center Lodge. 

His home was at the northeast corner of Alabama and 
Market streets, a small cottage, two rooms of which faced 
upon Alabama street; one of these was Mr. Lockerbie's 
office, and, as was usual in those early days, was simply 
furnished with table and a few chairs. The floor was 
sanded, and everything about the house and trim little 
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garden at the back spoke eloquently of the care of the 
good Scotch housewife within. Mrs. Lockerbie's minia- 
ture shows that she adhered to the customs and dress of 
her native country and wore a blue kirtle, a kerchief 
around her shoulders, crossed and tied at the back, with a 
mob cap framing a sweet, merry old face. 

Here in this cottage home these two, who were fav- 
orites wherever they were, received their many friends 
and acquaintances of all ages. The young children were 
in and out of the place continually — the little ones climb- 
ing upon Mr. Lockerbie's knee, where he trotted them 
while he sang to them quaint Scotch folk songs or re- 
cited verse after verse of his favorite Burns. To the 
older children he was a mine of information and an en- 
cyclopedia; some of these children came to him with 
their lessons as regularly as they went to school. The 
older people came to him, and he numbered a great many 
young men among those who delighted to visit him — 
young men like Lew Wallace and John Coburn — and 
very interesting were the arguments and debates that 
went on under his roof. On a fly-leaf of the old book 
containing the Assessment Record — a reproduction of 
which follows this sketch — is a memorandum referring to 
an article in the Democratic Review of 1844 on the "con- 
duct and character of three men of the time of the French 
Revolution." Of this article he writes, "It defends Robes- 
pierre and Marat, and justly as I believe, from the mis- 
representations of the enemies of Freedom and of thes 
just rights of mankind." He was a socialist in the idea.^ 
sense of the word — never swerving from the furtherances 
of the cause of freedom nor from the defence of the rights 
of man. 
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The fly-leaves of this old assessors' record are filled 
with memoranda— items of farm, family and general in- 
terest. Here are some of them : 

"General Zachary Taylor — Newport Kentucky — the 
Hero ! ! !" 

"June 8, 1846 Wrote this day — for the first time to 
my nephew Andrew Thomson, Cleveland, Ohio." 

"Monday 21 Sept., 1846. This day Andrew (McOuat) 
entered on his apprenticeship for the term of four years 
to C. and J. Cox to learn the trade of a tin-plate worker." 

"September 3d 1846. Mrs. Elizabeth Gentle died this 
morning at half-past four o'clock. Buried at 4 o'clock 
p. m. same day, in the same lot and the same graveyard 
with her brother Thomas McOuat." 

"Mr. William McOuat died Sep 11, 1841, aged 67 
years." 

"Mrs. Margaret McOuat wife of William McOuat died 
January 3d 1853 supposed to be 90 years of age." 

"December 28th 1846. Martha went to Mrs. Rich- 
monds school. 

"January nth 1847. Jean went to Mrs. Richmonds 
school." 

The last of these family records is : 

"Feb. 22, 1853. This day Miss Jane Gentle became 
Mrs. Morris Howland by marriage." 

On the blank leaves following the assessment record 
is a daily weather report for eight years — from January 
I, 1845, to January 3, 1853. It is headed, "Remarks on 
the weather," and is kept as follows : 

"Jan. 15. 1845. Cloudy and mild. Thunder and light- 
ning and rain at 3 p. m. Evening cloudy and mizzling." 

"June 7th 1845. Fair and dry. Afternoon fair and 
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PROPERTY NOT ASSESSED. 



Hospital square 

Academy or colleee sauare 

Treasury lot and builoiDg 

State House square 

State of Indiana Lots 1-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11 &'V2. 

do. 4-5, 6-7-8 & 9 

do. 4-5-6-7-8 A 9 

do. 7 4 8 

do. 



Iin<oT 



No. 


Square 




22 




25 


1 


68 




53 




48 




43 




50 




46 


10 


54 



TOTAL VALUATION. 



Value of lots 

Value of buildings 

Value of personal property 

Total amount 

Proprietor unknown, lot 11, square 51 
Proprietor unknown, lot 12, square 72 



$231,356 

136,745 
127,647 

$495,748 
250 
150 



$496,148 



Whole amount of tax assessed 

Deduct tax on Blythe & McCarty tanyaid, as by 

order of Board 

Do. cr. Andrew Nelson & Co., do 

Do. cr. Wilkins k Yandis, do 




$1898 



52 
$1845 



Copy of Order of the Board of Trustees of ist May 

1835 — "Ordered that the tax assessed on stock in tan 

yards vats be remitted, and that the order be entered on 

the assessor's book." 

Attest : J. Morrison, Clerk. 
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NUMBER OP INHABITANTS 



Under ten years 

Ten to twenty-one years 

Twenty-one to forty- five years 

Forty-five to sixty years 

Over sixty years 



Male* 


Females 


248 


267 


192 


184 


372 


265 


37 


29 


10 


8 


869 


743 



Colored 
Penona 



81 
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I, George Lockerbie, assessor for the Town of In- 
dianapolis, for the year 1835, do hereby certify that the 
foregoing 34 pages contain a true assessment and valua- 
tion of all the in-lots in said town, together with a true 
valuation of all houses, buildings or tenements thereon, 
and of all shops, offices and out-houses connected or con- 
tinguous thereto and which are liable to be consumed or 
injured by fire: Also an assessment and valuation of the 
personal effects, goods, wares and merchandise in all such 
buildings, houses, shops, tenements and out-houses, sit- 
uate on such lots, of a perishable nature, and which might 
be consumed or injured by fire — together with an enum- 
eration of the inhabitants in said town, — taken by ime in 
pursuance of an ordinance of the President & Trustees of 
said town, approved and ordained i8th February 1835, 
entitled "An ordinance to raise a revenue in the town of 
Indianapolis for the year 1835." 

George Lockerbie. 



Filed by George Lockerbie, assessor of said Town for 
the year 1835, and returned to me the i8th day of April 
A. D. 1835. James Morrison, 

Clerk of the Board of Trustees 
of the ToTim of Indianapolis. 
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The State of Indiana 
and President and Trustees of 
the Town of Indianapolis 

To the Marshall of said Town, Greeting: 

You are herebv directed and commanded to collect the 
taxes charged in the annexed and foregoing assessment 
roll, by demanding payment at the usual or best known 
place of residence of the several persons charged, or from 
the persons charged at any other place, or by distress and 
sale of the goods and chattels of such persons, re- 
spectively : and that you pay over the monies by you col- 
lected by virtue of this precept as directed by an ordi- 
nance of the said President and Trustees of said Town, 
ordained and established the 22d day of April A. D. 
1835, entitled "An ordinance for the collection of the 
Revenue of the Town of Indianapolis, and for other pur- 
poses : and that you make return thereof to the Clerk of 
said board of Trustees on or before the first day of 
August next. Dated Indianapolis, May A. D. 1835. 

A. F. Morrison, 
President of the Board. 
Attest: James Morrison, 

Clerk of the Board of Trustees. 
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A WORD OF INTRODUCTION 

This paper, as its title page indicates, was prepared 
for the Monroe County (Indiana) Historical Society, and 
was read before that society in the fall of 1908. Some 
friends encouraged its publication, and, with some addi- 
tions, it is now published by the courtesy of the Indiana 
Historical Society. A considerable part of the paper 
deals in general with the people called "Scotch-Irish" 
and their mig^tions, and with the ecclesiastical origins 
and tenets of those Irish Presbyterians who are distin- 
guished by their exclusive use of the Bible Psalms in 
public and private worship. These parts of the paper do 
not bear especially on Indiana life, since they deal with 
subjects of general history and describe a class of people 
that go to make up the population of many other States 
as well as that of Indiana. But the life and character 
of these people go to make up a part of Indiana his- 
tory, and it is therefore believed that a publication of 
the State Historical Society may properly deal with 
them. 

Other parts of the paper deal chiefly with matters of 
local county interest, but since they describe religious 
bodies that have societies of their kith and kin in other 
parts of the State, whose antecedents, traits, customs, in- 
fluence and religious ways are all similar to those of the 
people here treated of, the author ventures to hope that 
the subject matter of his paper may prove of more than 
local county interest. 

The psalm-singing Presbyterians have established set- 
tlements and have influenced their respective communi- 
ties in various parts of the State, notably in Rush, De- 
catur, Gibson, Jefferson and White counties, while many 
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of them, as members of the Presbyterian Church of 
North America, are scattered generally throughout our 
population. Their part in the life and progress of the 
State has not been an unworthy one, and I trust that the 
"Scotch-Irish Presbyterians" in other parts of Indiana 
who may chance to read this essay may be able to recog- 
nize the portraiture that I have here attempted to draw. 

James A. Woodburn. 
Indiana University, 

Bloomington, Indiana. 

November i, 1909. 
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SCOTCH-IRISH PRESBYTERIANS IN 
MONROE COUNTY, INDIANA 

I. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to deal with the 
whole of Presbyterianism in Monroe county, but rather 
with the psalm-singing Presbyterians of Bloomington 
and the immediate vicinity. In the first place, I shall 
leave out of consideration the Cumberland Presbyterians, 
who, in the earlier days, formed small congregations in 
Harrodsburg and Ellettsville. They are now reunited 
with the larger branch of the Presbyterian Church, and, 
as they were mostly Arminian rather than Calvinistic 
in faith and practice, they do not naturally fall within 
the view of this paper. 

The period with which I propose to deal was one of 
Presbyterian divisions, and when one contemplates the 
number and extent of these divisions he sees the neces- 
sity for a still further limitation of this subject. Within 
the memory of many men now living, almost within my 
own memory, there were not fewer than six distinct and 
rival Presbyterian churches in Bloomington, viz., — the 
"Old School" and the "New School" Presbyterian 
Church ; the "Old Side" and the "New Side" Covenanter, 
or Reformed Presbyterian, Church, — sometimes called 
the "Old Light" and the "New Light"; the "Associate 
Presbyterians," called "Seceders"; and the "Associate 
Reformed Presbyterians." This array of Presbyterian 
sects is confusing and discouraging to start with, but 
happily time has reduced these six divided bodies to 
three; and since Old Father Time is still at work, we 

are not without hope of still better things to come in the 
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vfzy of reunion. "Old School" and "New School" were 
merged into one by the Presbyterian reunion in 1870; 
Associate and Associate Reformed Presbyterians have 
merged into United Presbyterians, into whose fold, also, 
have been gathered, for the most part, the former mem- 
bers of the New Side Covenanter Church; while the 
"Old Side Covenanters," or the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, on South Walnut street, is the only one of these 
early and divisive sects that has not been influenced by 
the spirit of union. These three surviving and still dis- 
severed Presbyterian bodies were once designated in a 
facetious way by President David Starr Jordan, of In- 
diana University, at a time when the regular Presbyte- 
rian congregation here was somewhat discordant, as "Re- 
formed Presbyterians, United Presbyterians, and Pres- 
byterians that are neither united nor reformed." The 
largest and most important of these three branches of 
Presbyterianism, viz., the regular Presbyterian church, 
I shall also eliminate from consideration in this paper, 
and confine myself to those religious bodies in this com- 
munity who are distinguished by their exclusive use of 
the Bible Psalms in public worship. These are perhaps 
more distinctly Scotch-Irish than most of their brethren 
of the Presbyterian church of North America, while the 
history and characteristics of these psalm-singing bodies 
afford a theme quite ample enough for treatment in a 
single paper. 

WHO ARE THE SCOTCH-IRISH? 

It may be well to speak first of that element in the 
American population known as the Scotch-Irish. There 
are those who object to the use of this term. They claim 
that the word is unknown in Ireland, and that it has been 
assumed only to distinguish Irishmen of one faith from 
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those of another ; that the Irish Presbyterians, who early 
came to America from the North of Ireland, called them- 
selves Irish or Irishmen ; and that while some of their 
great-great-grandfathers had come from Scotland, their 
children had lived in Ireland long enough to become sons 
of the soil, and were, therefore, true sons of Erin. That 
is, they are simply Irish and nothing more. 

These critics very plausibly claim as Irish all who are 
born on Irish soil of Irish parents, and their immediate 
descendants, regardless of creed or of the place from 
which their ancestors may have come. An Episcopalian 
voicing this feeling once said : "I notice that so long as 
an Irishman goes to the Roman Catholic Church he is 
spoken of as Irish, but should he change his creed and 
go to the Baptist or Presbyterian church he is immedi- 
ately referred to as Scotch-Irish." 

In reference to this criticism it should, of course, be 
recognized that all Ulstermen are not of Scotch descent, 
and that Scotch-Irish is not at all synonymous with 
Protestant Irish. Thousands of Protestant Irish are of 
English descent with no Scotch blood in their veins. 
Some are of Huguenot extraction; that is, they are 
French-Irish, while other bloods, such as the Welsh, 
German, Dutch and Dane, are also mixed in the Protest- 
ant element of North Ireland. 

I think it would be altogether proper to designate the 
people with whom this paper deals as Irish Presbyterians. 
They were called that when they first came to America 
from Ireland. But it is also quite proper, in order to in- 
dicate more fully and more distinctly what kind of people 
they were and whence they came, to call them Scotch- 
Irish, merely because the fathers were Scotch before the 
children were Irish. As we may to-day properly dis- 
tinguish Americans of German blood or of Irish blood as 
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German- or Irish-Americans, so we may very properly 
distinguish the Irish of Scotch blood. Those who call 
themselves Scotch-Irish do not use the term in any in- 
vidious sense (or ought not to do so), or as a palliative 
description of a people who are merely Irish, but who 
adopt a prefix as a means of escape from Irish relation- 
ship. No one need ever apologize for being an Irishman. 
There are too many worthy thousands proud of the blood 
to enable any one to be ashamed of it. There are some 
of those, at least, who call themselves Scotch-Irish who 
are quite willing to know, and to have it known, that their 
fathers and mothers were Irish ; but they deem it no 
offense in outlining their ancestral tree, to state that these 
fathers and mothers were the kind of Irish that were 
made out of Scotch. They do not claim that this is any 
better brand of Irish than any other, but only that this 
is their brand; and they know of no reason why they 
should not make it known. They were the people who 
moved from the Lowlands of Scotland to the North of 
Ireland ; then, after a hundred years, more or less, they 
migrated from Ireland to America. That is, they were Teu- 
tonic, not Celtic, in their racial descent, and it seems to 
me only reasonable to assert, in view of these well-known 
ethnic distinctions, that the term Scotch-Irish is too well 
rooted in the ethnology of the American people to permit 
of its being discarded, denied or annulled. 

The Scotch-Irish in America, then, may be defined as 
the Irish of Scotch descent, who came to this country 
chiefly from the North of Ireland. They were Protestants 
in religion and Scotch in blood. One may very properly 
write of them in their three homes, just as the English 
historian, Freeman, has written of the English people in 
their three homes — in Germany, in Old England and in 
New. The Scotch-Irish have lived in Scotland, Ireland 
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^d America, and their migrations are an interesting and 
' no means an unimportant phase of human history. 
"For some years after the Revolution of 1688," says Mr. 
__*ecky, "a steady stream of Scotch Presbyterians had 
oured into Ireland, attracted by the cheapness of the 
_ ~arms and by new openings in trade." The last of the 
"^ ^vcnteenth century saw the last of this migration. In 
~~^ 1715 it was estimated that 50,000 Scotch families had 
^^^^-scttled in Ulster since the Revolution of 1688.^ 

Why did these Scotch, now to be known as Scotch- 
Irish, leave Ulster for America? No doubt, chiefly for 
the same reason that their forefathers had come to Ulster : 
they came in search of better homes. That emigration 
from Ulster to America is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of Irish-American history. For about fifty years 
this migration continued, from about 1715 to 1775. In 
1728 it is estimated that about 4,200 men, women and 
children had been shipped in three years. In consequence 
of the famine of 1740, and for several years following that 
year, twelve thousand emigrants annually left Ulster for 
the American plantations. In the three years, from 1770 
to 1773, the emigration from Ulster is estimated at thirty 
thousand. Of these ten thousand were weavers, and it is 
known as a fact in the story of this Irish migration that 
when the linen trade was low the passenger trade was 
high. In a little over forty years, from 1725 to 1768, from 
three thousand to six thousand came annually, or two 
hundred thousand Protestants in all. That is, about one- 
third of the Protestant population of Ireland came to 
America in this period. 

For this movement in population there were three prin- 
cipal causes— commercial restrictions, exorbitant rents, 
religious persecutions. 

1 X^ecky's "Bngland in the EighteenUi Century,** VoL II, p. a6o. 
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-r^ ?-rsovtcrian ministers and their people in 

frca: Scotland after the Restoration to 

- -^-.'is --scrfctions at home. They had been 

^-t'iC vr Attending their own religious meet- 
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. T- --sir^ t^^ oath ; and in many instances they 
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> . •'^fT way of religion." 

^ -a-T* ttviicated. they were soon destined to 
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<v:i after the English revolution, the 
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Test Act, an act which was said to 

;v V.Story of Ireland for seventy years 

^. cx'inpelled all serving in any capacity 

....vu.. holding any office, civil or military, 
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or receiving any pay or salary from the Crown, practicing 
before the courts, those acting in town councils, teaching 
or performing the marriage ceremony, — all were required 
to take the communion according to the Church of Eng- 
land. This act emptied the councils of Ulster towns. By 
an act of 1691 a Presbyterian minister in Ireland was 
liable to three months* imprisonment for delivering a 
sermon and to $500 in fines for celebrating the Lord's 
Supper. 

Agriculture was in a miserable condition. There was 
little commerce, as trade was repressed by government. 
There were no manufactures, save the slowly growing 
linen industry of Ulster. The people were suffering under 
civil and political disabilities. As a consequence of all 
this, there followed for nearly three-quarters of a century, 
as I have indicated, a constant drain of the Protestant 
population of the North of Ireland. There was nothing 
to induce the active-minded men of the North to remain, 
and they left in crowds, going away with their wives and 
children never to return. Ministers and people left to- 
gether. They came to a new land, and here they founded 
their homes, built their churches, established their com- 
munities, and again set up their religion and the altars of 
their faith. 

These Protestant Irish came to America in two prin- 
cipal streams, the larger landing in Philadelphia and New- 
castle, Delaware, near the mouth of the Delaware river; 
the smaller going to Charleston, S. C. They settled in 
large numbers in western Pennsylvania. The population 
of that State is made up historically, as is well known, of 
three principal factors, — the English Quakers in the east, 
the Pennsylvania Dutch in the middle portion, and the 
Scotch-Irish in the western section of the State. From 
Pennsylvania the Scotch-Irish went south in great num- 
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stern and virile people, the Irish, whose preachers taught 
the creed of Knox and Calvin. These Irish representa- 
tives of the Covenanters were in the West almost what 
the Puritans were in the North and more than the Cava- 
liers were in the South. * * * That these Irish Pres- 
byterians were a bold and hardy race is proved by their 
pushing at once past the settled regions and plunging 
into the wilderness as the leaders of the white advance. 
They were the first and last set of immigrants to do 
this ; all others have merely followed in the wake of their 
predecessors. They were fitter to be Americans from the 
start. They were kinsfolk of the Covenanters. They 
claimed it as a religious duty to interpret their own Bible 
and held it to be a divine right to elect their own clergy. 
For generations their whole ecclesiastical system had 
been fundamentally democratic."^ 

Mr. Roosevelt here emphasizes two facts of importance 
concerning the migration and local history of this people. 

1. The western portions of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas were peopled by an entirely different stock from 
that of the tide-water region. 

2. Except for the few who came by way of Charles- 
ton the immigrants of this stock were mostly from the 
North, from their great breeding ground in western 
Pennsylvania. 

This is in harmony with the recital of Ramsay, the his- 
torian of South Carolina, who speaks of a thousand im- 
migrants coming in a smgle year from Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, driving their horses, cattle and hogs before 
them, and who were assigned places in the western 
woods of the South Carolina Province. 

This also harmonizes with what I know of the immigra- 
tion of my own Scotch-Irish ancestors to this country. 



1 "Winning of the West," pp. 8, 9, 10 
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My great-grandfather, James Woodbum, left to his fam- 
ily a little piece of his personal history which he called 
his "'Peregrinations." It tells whence and where and 
when he "peregrinated," in journeying from the Old 
Worid to the New. This little document tells that he 
was bom in County Deny, Ireland, in 1748; that he left 
his home for America in 1767; landed at Newcastle, at 
the mouth of the Delaware ; stopped a while in Pennsyl- 
vania; went to South Carolina; returned to Ireland and 
was married, and again came to South Carolina, settling 
in Orangeburg District and later on Rocky creek, 
Chester county, among others of his Covenanter faith. 

Here, in South Carolina, was one of these Scotch-Irish 
settlements to which the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians of 
this county are ancestrally related. In the southeastern 
part of what is now Chester county. South Carolina, on 
the waters of Little Rocky creek, about fifteen miles 
southeast of the town of Chester, and only a few miles 
from the Fairfield county line — here, a hundred years 
ago, was one of the most numerous settlements of Irish 
Presbyterians in America. Thev were not United Pres- 
byterians in those days — in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth and the first of the nineteenth century. They 
were, on the contrary, much divided, and their divisions 
existed over what we to-day would consider the most 
fruitless, not to say trifling, subjects of controversy. 
Some were ^'Associate Presbyterians," some were "Re- 
formed Presbyterians," some were "Burghers" and some 
were "Anti-Burghers." But they were all strict, strait- 
laced, rigid, stiff-backed, blue Presbyterians. Each little 
body believed it held to the only original faith once de- 
livered to the saints, and in long, argumentative, doc- 
trinal sermons their ministers opposed one another with 
a tenacity and a zeal greater than they, or their flock of 
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the elect, could ever hope to show in combatting the 
world, the flesh and the devil. This rigid, ecclesiastical 
stock had come, as we have seen, from Scotland to Ire- 
land, and from Ireland to Pennsylvania and Carolina. 
Another migration was to bring a company of these 
people, whose history we are attempting to record, from 
South Carolina to Indiana. 

II. 

In the story of westward expansion in America the 
forty years from 1820 to i860 was marked by a wonderful 
movement of population to the Northwest. In this pe- 
riod Indiana twice quadrupled her population, rising from 
147,000 to 1,350,000, while Illinois in less time twice 
quadrupled her population, rising from 55,000 souls in 
1820 to 1,700,000 in i860, while Ohio rose from 580,000 
to 2,340,000. This movement of population is one of the 
prime factors in American history. Within the years to 
which I refer, 1820 to i860, more than a million people 
came to the Northwest from the slave States of the South, 
and among these were two notable religious societies 
that came in considerable numbers to Indiana — the 
Quakers from North Carolina, and the Scotch-Irish from 
South Carolina. A group of the Scotch-Irish Presbyte- 
rians came to Monroe county from another source, but 
were of identical stock. I refer to some families that 
came from western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio about 
1855, the time at which Rev. John Bryan came to Bloom- 
ington as the minister of the Associate Church. These 
included the families of John Robinson, David Hunter, 
Harvey Phillips, Dr. G. W. Bryan, Mrs. John Cherry 
(Miss Crabb), and doubtless others. But the bulk of the 
people in these Scotch-Irish Presbyterian churches that 
were established in this county were from South Caro- 
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However these things may be, it is also doubtless true 
that the chief motive in this migration was the same as in 
the other two — it came from economic pressure, from a 
desire to improve their material condition, and to find 
better homes. 

Their coming to the West was a part of the great 
westward movement of that era. One of the causes of 
this movement, as we know, was the financial panic of 
1819, and the hard times that followed. The debtor 
farmer had to sell, and, together with the man out of 
work, he sought to find a new home where land was 
cheap and where he could again start out to better his 



away from such hard service, for the whole military in some places performed 
patrol duty for five days and nights in succession. The neg^roes were treated 
with severity and they all knew thr t the whites were in great terror. You will, 
no doubt, hear a great deal about this business. Polks here are getting more and 
more anxious to leave this State of sin and misery. Money is harder to get here 
than you ever knew it and the price of labor is lower than in Indiana. Heavy 
debts and ruin to many families, I fear, will be the consequence of the present 
depressed state of business." 

Mr. MacCalla reports that some farms sold in his neighborhood in 1831 for I3.25 
per acre, some for $5.25, while he sold his own land in 1834 for |6 per acre. The 
Harbison farm, in Chester county, sold, about that time, for |8 per acre. It was 
some time before Mr. MacCalla was able to sell his land, as he desired to follow his 
kith and kin in his household of faith, who had been moving in families and 
neighborhoods to Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. His neighbors had ceased to be of 
his kind, and he described them as "singular and outlandish people." In the 
year of his departure for Indiana he writes in a critical and depressed spirit of the 
decline of his State and community: "The church is all gone down the hill," he 
says. "I'Our clergy are a set of dull conceited hashes, who fash their brains in col- 
lege classes, they gang in stirks and come out asses.* Plain truth to speak. They 
know how to make a bow, play the flute, shake you by the hand, or argue meta- 
physics, but knows no more about the bible than the Bmperor Nicholas knows 
about the rights of man. 

"The state is still worse, for we were harangued last year about liberty, free 
trade, and such stuff. Now there is a bold attempt on the very fundamentals oi 
equal rights. The State authorities claim a right to exact an oath of primary al- 
legiance to the state and to vacate all commissions at their pleasure. We are to 
be made slaves for no offense on our part because we can not swallow an alligator 
tail first." 

In 1834 Mr. MacCalla, with a family of ten children, joined the South Carolina 
colony in Indiana. He lived to be more than ninety years of age. He had foux 
sons who fought against nullification and secession in the war for the Union, and 
better soldiers never enlisted for their country's cause. 
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fortune. It was not altogether the conscience of the 
Quaker and the Scotch-Irishman that brought these 
people from the Carolinas to Indiana. Cotton, no doubt, 
played as large a part as conscience, as a motive power. 
The price of that great Southern staple was steadily de- 
clining. In 1816 the average price of Carolina upland 
cotton was 30 cents; in 1820 it was 17 cents; in 1824 it 
had fallen to 14^ cents, while in 1827 middling uplands 
had reached the low figure of 9 cents.^ It was then that 
the leaders in South Carolina and the larger owners of 
slaves in the tide-water region, resorted to the device of 
nullification and threatened the country with civil war 
in defense of what they considered their economic inter- 
ests; while the little farmers found it desirable, if not 
necessary, to sell their land and move. It was from this 
middle class in the South, not yet pressed to the sad lot 
of the poor and landless whites, that this migration of 
which we write came from the Carolinas to Indiana. 

Cotton culture could be most economically conducted 
by the plantation system. This system involved large 
farms, or plantations, on which one overseer could di- 
rect the work of many hands, since among the slaves 

the old men, the women and the children could be em- 
ployed in cotton-picking. The low price of cotton was 

bringing the less desirable uplands into more intensive 

cultivation, or under the plantation management, and the 

small farmers in the back country could not compete with 

large land-holders. The Scotch-Irish of this region in the 

Carolinas were small land-holders; they had their forty, 

eighty, or, perhaps, one hundred and sixty acres, and they, 

as a rule, had but few slaves ; most of them had no slaves 

at all. The richer land-holders, the plantation masters, 

who could aflford to add field to field, were ready to buy 

* Frederick J. Turner, "Rise of the New West," p. 325. 
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out the little farmers; new lands in the Northwest were 
being offered for sale at cheap government prices on easy 
terms, and there began a movement, a steady tide of 
movers with their covered wagons, like the famous Con- 
estogas, and their horses, cattle and household effects, to 
the new lands of the Indiana and the Illinois country. 
They came up the east side of the Blue Ridge, through 
Cumberland Gap and Kentucky, crossing the Ohio below 
Cincinnati. The Scotch-Irish coming out of South Caro-* 
lina made settlements near Bloomington, Princeton and 
Madison, Indiana; Xenia, Ohio; Sparta, Monmouth and 
Paxton, Illinois, and they were scattered through many 
other neighborhoods of the Northwest. 

Religion is recognized as being one of the principal 
factors in forming the character of a people. It may 
therefore be desirable, in order to understand the char- 
acter of the people of whom we speak, to go somewhat 
into the ecclesiastical history of these small Presbyterian 
bodies. Let us take up first the Reformed Presbyterians, 
the oldest Presbyterian body in Monroe county. 

THE RBFORMBD PRESBYTERIANS, OR COVENANTERS. 

Originally the Covenanters comprised the greater por- 
tion of the Scotch Presbyterians of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, who bound themselves together 
by a solemn promise called a covenant, by which they 
agreed to establish and maintain the Presbyterian doc- 
trine and policy as the sole religion of the country, to 
the exclusion both of Prelacy and Popery. As Abraham 
covenanted with God, by which Israel became God's 
chosen people, so now, the Jew having broken the cove- 
nant by rejecting the Christ, God was ready to offer a 
new covenant of grace to all who, by the strength of that 
grace, would vow to be his people and perform the du- 
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ties which he has enjoined upon them in his word. In 
this covenant promise God says: **I will be to them a 
God and they shall be to me a people." To accept this 
offer and to promise to be a faithful and loyal people is to 
covenant with God. The act may be personal — ^an act 
of the individual at God's altar; it may be social — an act 
of the congregation in public worship; it may be na- 
tional — an act of the nation by its representatives in 
solemn assembly. There were special occasions on which 
the covenant was to be entered into by a formal and 
solemn deed. As the Jewish nation did at Horeb, so the 
Scottish nation did at Grayfriars. "All that the Lord 
hath spoken we will do, to the end that the Lord might 
establish them a people unto himself." Joshua, as God*s 
appointed leader, made a covenant with the people in 
which they declared, "The Lord our God will we serve 
and his voice will we obey," and Joshua committed the 
covenant to writing. 

C^n this Old Testament idea of a covenant between 
God and man, Scotch Presbyterianism was founded. 
John Knox, in the early days of the Scotch reforma- 
tion, bnnight the idea from Calvin, and Zwingli and Knox 
laiil the foundations for the covenants in the Presbyterian 
stauvhirds. The National Covenant was first sworn to 
by the King and the national representatives in 1580. It 
wi^s renewed in 1638, and the "Solemn League and Cove- 
nant** was proclaimed for Scotland by the English Par- 
liament \\\ i^^3 — the only condition on which the Scotch 
\\v»nKl evutsent to join the English Puritans to fight 
V ha vies I, 

liv the revolution settlement of 1688, after a hundred 
\ea\s v>t struggle, the Cameronian Convenanters tri- 
nnii^heil. I\v that settlement Episcopacy was established 
\\A V\\^\\\\\k\ aitd Ireland, but Presbyterianism for Scot- 
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land. The settlement was a kind of mutual compromise 
between the state and church, made for the purpose of 
avoiding a destructive collision. The Reformed Presby- 
terians of to-day are a remnant — a ^'saving remnant," it 
may be — who refused to accept the revolution settle- 
ment of 1688. They would not compromise or recognize 
any form of state supremacy. They held to their prin- 
ciples and boldly censured the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, which now became the state church, for want 
of faithfulness and zeal, more especially because in the 
revolution settlement no direct recognition had been 
made of the National Covenants and of the reformation. 
The settlement contained "Erastian elements," as their 
theologians would put it, in recognizing royal supremacy 
over the church, against which true Covenanters had long 
struggled, and against which, also, they had just passed 
through a period of persecution and martyrdom.^ 

This Covenanter remnant would recognize no settle- 
ment that established a connection between church and 
state, or that allowed the civil magistrate to usurp over 
the church an authority that was inconsistent with her 
independence and with the leadership of Christ. Christ 
was the head of the church, not James II, nor William 
III, nor any other potentate under heaven. Their preach- 
ers held their places, and their assemblies and synods 
sat in council and authority, not by the favor of a king 
or by the confirmation of a bishop, but as the representa- 
tives and by the free election of the people. These men 
were republicans in church and state. Their Calvinism 
had led them to adopt a church policy that provided for 
absolute self-government in little parish republics, elect- 



> Brastianism involves the doctrine of state supremacy in ecclesiastical causes, 
though this doctrine is by no means due to Brastus (1524-1583), whose writings 
really condemned it. 
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Reformed Presbytery of Scotland. He was soon joined 
by the Rev. Mr. Lind and Rev. Mr. Dobbin, from the Re- 
formed Presbytery of Ireland, and in 1774 these three 
ministers formed a presbytery, and the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church of North America became a distinct 
ecclesiastical body. Born from the spirit of resistance to 
state control over the church, it has long since ceased to 
have cause for separate existence on that score; but it 
has since announced another cause for which it justifies 
its separate organization in America. Of this I shall 
speak later. 

THE UNITED PRESBYTERIANS. 

In ecclesiastical history the United Presbyterian 
Church has its origin in essentially the same principles 
and causes that distinguish the Reformed Presbyterians. 
The ancestors of this church did not stay out of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland at the settlement in 
1688, but they soon came out, chiefly upon the issue of 
opposition to state and civil control. This secession from 
the Church of Scotland occurred in 1733, when four min- 
isters of the Scottish Church were expelled from their 
charges, and were suspended from all connection with 
the church by action of the general assembly. The 
four ministers were Ebenezer Erskine, William Wilson, 
Alex. Moncrief and James Fisher. The occasion of the 
action was the preaching of a sermon by Erskine before 
the Synod of Perth and Sterling, in which he protested 
against certain abuses. Erskine was condemned by the 
synod to suffer censure for his bold arraignment of the 
church. He protested and appealed to the assembly. 
Erkskine, and the three ministers who stood by him were 
then cut off "from the office of the holy ministry, each 
being prohibited from exercising this office within this 
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church for all time to come." They were thus deprived of 
their churches and their emoluments, but they were not 
deprived of the sympathy and support of their people. 

A few words may be in order to set forth the merits 
of this controversy. 

Erskine and the men who stood with him in leading 
this secession belonged to what may be called the ex- 
treme Puritan party in the Church of Scotland. While 
living within the church they earnestly desired that the 
church should be independent of the state ; they believed 
that the settlement of 1688 was not Erastian, and that 
the church under that settlement need not abandon its 
fundamental principles, but should have the courage to 
assert its own intrinsic powers. It was through the in- 
fluence of such men, no doubt, that the "Seasonable Ad- 
monition" was published in 1698, to vindicate the con- 
duct of the church from the accusations brought against 
it by the protesting Covenanters, and to prove that there 
was no just reason for these people to continue in a state 
of separation from the established church. This "Admo- 
nition" asserted : "We do believe and own that Jesus 
Christ is the only head and king of his church ; and that 
he hath instituted in his church officers and ordinances, 
order and government, and not left it to the will of man, 
magistrate or church to alter at their pleasure." This 
asserted ecclesiastical leadership for Christ and his 
church and gave notice that civil magistrates should keep 
their hands off from its control. But within a quarter of 
a century those in the church, to whom this principle 
was most dear, were grieved and offended at the condi- 
tions and practices which they found growing up within 
the church. 

They bewailed the laxity of the standards in doctrine, 
in worship, in government and discipline, and they 
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deemed it their duty to speak out, like true watchmen 
upon the walls of Jerusalem, against the errors and cor- 
ruptions that prevailed. These corruptions they held to 
be certain Arian and Arminian errors that had been 
taught in one of their theological seminaries where their 
youth were trained for the holy ministry; that conver- 
sion, regeneration and serious godliness had been treated 
with ridicule; that "certain nurseries of worldliness and 
wickedness, viz., the diversions of the stage, night as- 
semblies and balls, have prevailed in the principal city 
of the nation and elsewhere"; and in the face of this 
spiritual decay the national assembly have not sancti- 
fied a fast nor called a solemn assembly ; but instead pre- 
latic curates were admitted to the church on the easiest 
terms, and were allowed to hold their livings, while 
faithful and zealous Presbyterians, like the Covenanters 
and Mr. McMillan, were disregarded and deposed; and 
men were thrust upon the ministry by patronage and in- 
trusion, who were unacceptable and unfit to edify and 
rule the flock of God. 

The grounds of the secession, therefore, may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

1. Suff ranee of error within the church without ade- 
quate censure. 

The secession fathers seemed to be vigorous heresy- 
hunters in their time. As Barrie says, "They could 
swoop down on a heretic like an eagle on carrion." 

2. The neglect or relaxation of discipline. 

They were Puritans who wished the church courts to 
arraign and try and discipline, or excommunicate, the 
erring brothers, and especially those who did not believe 
soundly. 

3. Restraint of ministerial freedom in opposing cor- 
ruption and maladministration. 
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They would cry aloud and spare not, and they were 
offended with the prevailing party in the church for re- 
buking and restraining their crying. 

4. The crowning wrong of all was the infringement on 
the right of the Christian people to choose and settle their 
own ministers — by the practice of patronage and intru- 
sion. 

All these grounds of secession, save one, relate to a dif- 
ference that always exists within every church, i. e., the 
difference between rigid, or orthodox and strict, religious 
life upon the one hand, and the disposition to laxity, lib- 
erality and worldliness upon the other. If such a differ- 
ence is a cause of secession it is a cause that is always 
present, the reforming Puritan party always alleging 
corruption and spiritual decay, as a justification for its 
withdrawal. On that cause every seceding church soon 
confronts another secession within her own pale. 

But the chief historic cause on which the secession 
schism in the Church of Scotland really came to pass in 
^IZZ^ ^^^ ^^ which it is to be justified, was found in the 
abuse of patronage and intrusion. 

The Presbyterian Church had held from its beginning 
as a fundamental principle, that congregations had a 
right to choose their own ministers. The practice of 
patronage and intrusion involved the settlement of pas- 
tors over churches by the influence, if not by the order, 
of some wealthy nobleman to whom the church living 
was a source of revenue; or by civil magistrates who 
might thereby strengthen their political power over the 
church, its officers and members. An abuse like that 
strikes at the fundamental freedom of the church. The 
church had always protested against this abuse, and it 
had been legally renounced, if not denounced, by the au- 
thorities of the state in the revolution of 1688. But in 
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1712 an act was passed by the British Parliament for the 
restoration of patronage in Scotland. The act was not 
only contrary to the constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church and to the revolution settlement of 1688, but it 
was contrary to the rights guaranteed by the act of 
union of 1707, by which Scotland and England came 
under the same parliamentary control. It was agreed at 
the union that the constitution of the Scottish Church 
should not be impaired. The kirk session was a branch 
of that constitution, and the effort to take from the ruling 
elders, chosen by the people, the final authority in the 
kirk, was an unconstitutional violence and usurpation 
that called for resistance. 

The design of this attempt to restore lay patronage in 
Anne's time is apparent. It was to separate the ministers 
of the kirk from the people. The people could not be sup- 
posed to be so attached to, or influenced by, a min- 
ister who .held his living by the gift of some great man 
or of some magistrate, as they would by one who was 
chosen by their own free voices. Patronage would make 
the ministers more dependant upon the nobility and the 
gentry, among whom episcopacy predominated, and thus, 
in time, Presbyterianism would be undermined; and it 
was believed that this effort to restore patronage repre- 
sented a concealed purpose of forcing episcopacy upon 
Presbyterian Scotland. 

In 1725 an instance arose of the operation of patronage 
and intrusion. A vacancy occurred in Aberdeen. The 
magistrates and town council, who, as heritors, had a 
right along with the session, to propose a person to the 
congregation for their approbation and call, thought 
proper to avjfil themselves of the patronage act and ap- 
point absolutely, without regard to the wish of the con- 
gregation. The synod disapproved and the magistrates 
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appealed to the assembly. The assembly directed that a 
new call should be moderated and that the wishes of 
heads of families should be ascertained. When the call 
took place one hundred and thirty-nine heads of families 
voted for the person proposed by the town council ; three 
hundred and seven against him. The commission of the 
assembly, to whom the call was reported, sustained it. 
This was reported to the general assembly, which disap- 
proved of the commission's proceeding in settling the in- 
tended minister over Aberdeen, but refusd to rescind the 
settlement. The deed was done. The thief that had 
climbed in by some other way than the door of the sheep- 
fold had been caught with the goods upon him, but noth- 
ing could be done about it; and this thief, or hireling, 
had to be accepted as the shepherd of the flock. 

This was the first instance on record since the revolu- 
tion of a minister's being forced upon a congregation 
against the consent of its people. But more flagrant 
abuses followed, cases soon appearing in which ministers 
were intruded upon congregations who opposed their set- 
tlement over them by votes of twelve to one. The min- 
isters were named by heritors — i. e., magistrates, council- 
men, landlords — who were not even required to reside in 
the parish. They might be Jacobites, and therefore sworn 
enemies to the constitution of the realm ; they might be 
infidels, and therefore sworn enemies to the faith ; thev 
might outnumber the elders, and therefore the spectacle 
might be presented of a band of men forcing a presentee 
upon a parish in the face at once of a remonstrating eld- 
ership and a protesting people. Clearly, it was the in- 
tention to break up all connection between the people and 
their ministers, and to bind the church at the feet of the 
secular power. 

It was this tendency and purpose that Erskine and his 
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little handful of secession colleagues resisted. Their 
cause is a cause that is now won, against an abuse that 
now has no defenders. We may have a more vivid idea 
of the cause for which these men stood if we imagine the 
proposal being made and executed to-day, that the city 
council of an Indiana city of the fourth class, like Bloom- 
ington, should determine who should be pastors of our 
city churches. His honor, the mayor, and the common 
council may appoint the city marshal and his vigilant po- 
licemen, but if it were proposed to allow these city magis- 
trates to name and settle the ministers over the city, we 
can hardly imagine the commotion and the mass meetings 
that would result: It would then be the duty of all good 
men to seek to turn church government right side up. by 
turning city and state upside down. 

This may seem like an exaggerated or fantastic 
analogy, but it represents in a homely way the wrong to 
the church, that was to be resisted. It was resistance to 
this wrong that led Erskine and his colleagues to take 
upon themselves the responsibility of a secession. 
Whether their cause could have been won within the 
church without schism may be an open question, but the 
rightfulness of their cause is not an open question within 
any realm of Presbyterianism that I know of to-day — cer- 
tainly not within American Presbyterianism. Essen- 
tially the same battle was fought by the Free Church of 
Scotland, which caused another division in 1843, ^^^ "^w 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland and the Free 
Church of Scotland have joined together into the United 
Free Church, both together standing on the platform of 
the secession of 1733. Together they make up probably 
75 per cent, of Scottish Presbyterians, and the Old Church 
of Scotland, from which these once severed but now mu- 
tually united branches sprang, is ready to concede the 
principle which gave them life. 
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III. 

The men who led the secession of 1733 in Scotland 
fv>rmed themselves into a presbytery. In this seceding 
iKMly the United Presbyterian Church finds its origin. 
These seceders organized at Carney's Bridge and called 
themselves the "Associate Presbytery." It issued a "Tes- 
timony," after the manner of the times, and by 1747 the 
presbytery embraced forty-five congregations. 

In this year (1747) the Burgher and the Anti-Burgher 
difference arose. The burgesses of Edinburgh, Clasgow 
and Perth were required to take an oath agreeing to 
maintain "the true religion presently professed within 
this realm." Some said this alluded to the established 
church, which they had forsworn, and that it was there- 
fore unlawful to take the oath. Others said that it re- 
ferred only to the recognized Protestant religion and was 
meant merely to protect the burgesses (city council) 
from what they called "Paptists," and that the oath might 
be taken by true *'Seceders." Consequently there was a 
division in the secession church into ''Burghers" and 
"Anti-Burghers," those who were willing to take the oath 
and qualify as burghers and those who refused. The 
Associate Synod were the Burghers. The General Asso- 
ciate Synod were the Anti-Burghers. The Anti-Burghers 
separated from their brethren and passed sentence of ex- 
communication and suspension against their fellow-min- 
isters and fellow-Christians merely because the latter re- 
(uscd to exclude from the communion those who had 
laken this burj^ess's oath. The Burghers were ready to 
proscribe the Roman Catholics and prevent their holding 
eivil i»tV»ce. and they were therefore only a little less pro- 
>v'ripuve and intolerant than the more schmismatic Anti- 
lUnvihers. It was merely a matter of degree. 

Those two denominations of Associate Presbyterians, 
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the Burghers and the Anti-Burghers, grew together side 
by side for seventy years. Their ministers and members 
had no ecclesiastical fellowship with one another. In 
fact, the controversy between them became so bitter and 
their spirit of contention was so pronounced that the min- 
isters and members of these little kindred but contentious 
sects seemed more tolerant toward Christian bodies more 
widely separated from them in origin and creed than they 
were toward one another. Rev. Peter McMillan, a flam- 
ing, argumentative Anti-Burgher in South Carolina, full 
of the prejudice and violence of his party in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, asserted that he would 
rather commune with the devil in hell than with a Rev. 
Mr. Clark, a pious and devoted pioneer preacher among 
the Associate Presbyterians in America at that time. But 
it turned out that Mr. McMillan met and heard Mr. Clark, 
and at his first "occasional hearing" he was converted 
and joined the Associate Presbyterian Church.* 

As illustrating further the hair-splitting contentions 
and divisive spirit of these Scotch people, it may be men- 
tioned that near the opening of the nineteenth century 
each of these bodies, Burghers and Anti-Burghers, was 
divided again over the matter of the civil magistrates' 



^ These Irish Presbyterian ministers, while orthodox to the marrow, were not 
alwajrsttpto modem standards in their morality. This Rev. Peter McMillan, 
who became a pastor at Due West, South Carolina, was censured for dishonesty in 
money matters, for drunkenness and profanity. Rev. Mr. Dickson was a kindred 
spirit in his love for the bottle. McMillan was continued in the ministry. His 
lapses from morality did not trouble him nor his presbytery very much, but he 
soon became so conscientious that he had to resign from the presbytery in protest 
"against the apostacies of the synod from the faith and practices of the Scotch 
church in the days of its purity." The purity of the church, like the good old dasrs, 
was always in the distant past; the present was alwasrs corrupt in its beliefs and 
forms of worship. Personal practice was another matter. Mr. Martin, the only 
Reformed Presbyterian minister left in America after the union of 178a, was su^ 
pended for drunkenness, or "silenced for intemperate habits,*' as the record ex- 
presses it, as was also Rev. James McGarragh, lately arrived from Ireland (1795). 
^GlasgotB^s Reformed Presbyterian Churchy >. ^. 
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province in religion, a small minority of each branch go- 
ing off, each claiming to be the ^'original." This was the 
result of the "Old Light" controversy. And these divi- 
sions and contentions continued to exist long years after 
the causes that gave rise to them, and in America, too, 
where the conditions were such that the causes of di- 
vision never could have existed. All this seems like a 
dreary record of controversy, representing hardly more 
than opinionated obstinacy ; for there probably never was 
a more fruitless controversy than that about the burgess 
oath among any society of professed Christians upon the 
earth. No wonder that Thomas Campbell and his greater 
son, Alexander Campbell, who were brought up in these 
Scotch seceder churches, were discouraged and disgusted 
with church divisions. With the younger men of Chris- 
tian meekness and spiritual vision there was sure to be a 
reaction and a swing of the pendulum toward union and 
away from divisive contention. But whether these found- 
ers of another sect pursued the wisest course for the pro- 
motion of church union is an open question.^ 

We have noticed the early beginnings of two of these 
Scotch Presbyterian bodies — the Reformed Presbyte- 
rians, called the Covenanters, and the Associate Presby- 
terians, sometimes called the Church of the Secession 
(or the "Seceders." The majority of the Irish Presby- 
terians of these churches who settled in Rocky Creek 
and Fishing Creek in Chester District, South Carolina, 
were from County Derry, County Down and County 
Antrim, Ireland. Some had been members of a cove- 
nanter church in Ballymoney, Ireland, and some of a 
church near Colerain, in County Derry. One of the 



1 By 1820 the Burgher and Antl-Burgher breach was healed by the formation 
of a united Secession Church, with 26a churches, 139 being Burgher, 123 Anti- 
Burgher. 
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early preachers from Ireland, Rev. Matthew Lynn, came 
to South Carolina for the purpose of uniting these two 
divided branches of Scottish Presbyterians, the Associate 
Presbyterians and the Reformed Presbyterians, and in 
1782 a union was brought about between these two 
bodies and the united bodv became known as the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Presbyterians. But by this union the 
"Seceders" (Associates) and Covenanters (Reformed 
Presbyterians) did not disappear, because, as is usually 
the case in such attempts at union, a minority in each 
church refused to go into the union. So instead of two 
churches becoming one, two churches became three, and 
we now had the "Associate Presbvterians," the "Re- 
formed Presbyterians" and the "Associate Reformed 
Presbyterians." Of course, the latter body was much the 
larger, and the minorities that stayed out of the union 
were quite weak. A respectable number of the Sepa- 
ratist Covenanters organized churches or scattered so- 
cieties of their own in different parts of York and Ches- 
ter counties in South Carolina and in other scattered set- 
tlements, and in 1798 they reorganized their presbytery. 

IV. 

We come now to consider the character of these Irish 
Presbyterian societies in this community. 

The Reformed Presbyterians were the first to or- 
ganize. The Bloomington congregation was organized 
by the Western Presbytery, October 10, 1821. Rev. 
James Paris was pastor from November 22, 1827, until 
May 20, 1855. Mr. Paris came from South Carolina, as 
did the greater part of these Covenanters. He tried, but 
failed, to get the legislature of South Carolina to pass a 
law allowing benevolent slaveholders to free their slaves. 
He had been a teacher in the academy at Pendleton, 
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South Carolina, of which John C. Calhoun and other 
congressmen were patrons. 

The first Covenanter settlement in Bloomington was 
made in March, 1820, and was led by John Thomas 
Moore. The society increased by immigration from the 
South. At the organization in 1821 there were eight 
members, John Moore and Isaac Paris being made elders. 
The society was disorganized in 1823 by the death of 
John Moore, but in 1825 it was again organized, and 
Thomas Moore and James Blair were made ruling elders. 
There were now twenty members. In 1830 David Smith 
and Dorrance B. Woodburn were added to the session. 

Mr. Paris preached in the early days in a small log 
church, or schoolhouse, in the yard of the old McQuiston 
homestead on West Tenth street, property now owned by 
the Indianapolis Southern Railway. 

In the fall and winter of 1830 and 1831 a considerable 
colony of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians came to Monroe 
county from the Rocky Creek neighborhood, Chester Dis- 
trict, South Carolina, the Tates, Woodburns and Pees 
being among the number. One Covenanter congrega- 
tion left South Carolina in a body, following their pastor, 
Rev. Hugh McMillan, to Greene county, Ohio, near 
Xenia. Others left South Carolina at about the same 
time, some going to Princeton, Indiana; some to Sparta 
and Paxton, Illinois; while a goodly colony came to 
Bloomington. 

In 1833 the Reformed Presbyterian Church in North 
America was divided into what is known as the New 
Side and Old Side branches. The split occurred on the 
question of civil duties. The New Side portion of the 
church believed that voting, sitting on juries, holding 
office and supporting the government were not incon- 
sistent with the word of God or their Christian obliga- 
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tions; that while the constitution of the United States 
was not all that was to be desired, it was not infidel nor 
atheistic, and that the government of the land was 
worthy of honor and support. It appears that the general 
synod of the church was changing the former standards 
in proposing to allow the members of the church to 
recognize the government in this light and to take part in 
civil affairs. Mr. Paris, and, presumably, the majority 
of the session and congregation in Bloomington, would 
not stand for this action of the synod. Then those of 
the congregation here who were in sympathy with the 
new doctrine and who wished to stand by the synod, 
organized the New Side branch of the church.^ I copy 
from the manuscript of the clerk at this meeting for New 
Side organization in 1834: 

"At a late meeting of the Reformed Congregation of 
Presbyterians, near Bloomington, it appeared that the 
Rev. Mr. Paris and others did consider themselves not 
bound to the General Synod for having (as they con- 
sidered) departed from her former principles on the 
head of civil government, whereupon a meeting of those 
in favor of the transactions of the General Synod was 
held at the meeting-house on Thursday, the twenty-first 
of August, 1834, to consider what was their duty and how 
they ought to act in this day of perplexity and doubt. 
Heads of families present, viz., James Blair, D. B. Wood- 
burn, James Hemphill, Thomas Pullerton, James Brat- 
ney and Peter Keeny. 

"James Hemphill was chosen chairman and D. B. 
Woodburn clerk, and the following resolutions adopted, 
viz.: 



^ Rer. Mr. Paris, who remained with the Old Side Conrenanter Church, died in 
1855 and was succeeded as pastor by Rev. David Shaw, who continued in this field 
fin* thirty-six years. I am indebted for the facts connected with this organisation 
to Rev. Renwick Steele, of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, of Bloomington. 
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"i. That we adhere to the doctrines of the Reformed 
Synod of North America, as laid down in the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith and practice, and to the testi- 
mony of said church, as being agreeable to and founded 
on the word of God. 

"2. That we consider the actings of the Bloomington 
session in suspending from the privileges of the church, 
and citing to appear before their court, elders and others 
on account of voting and sitting as jurors, inconsistent 
with the above standards, also a usurpation of power 
not delegated to them by synod, being no infringement 
on any known judicial act of our church on record. 

"3. That we consider ourselves in all due subordi- 
nation bound in the Lord to the Reformed Synod, which 
last met in Dr. Wylie's church, Philedalphia, and was 
moderated by the Rev. Hugh McMillan. 

*'4. That we consider ourselves a vacant society in the 
bounds of the Western Presbytery, under the direction of 
the General Synod. 

''5. That a copy of the above resolutions be sent to 

the Rev. H. McMillan with a general request that 

he will pay them a visit if practicable. [Manuscript 

destroyed here.] 

''Adjourned to meet at this place the twentieth of Sep- 
tember at 12 o'clock. 

"James K. Hemphill, Chairman. 
"D. B. WooDBURN, Clcrkr^ 

!Mr. James Blair was appointed delegate "to repre- 
sent their case in presbytery and seek supplies"; and 
James K. Hemphill, "to correspond with Rev. H. Mc- 
Millan, to see whether a stated supply could be obtained 
of a part of his time.'* They hoped that Mr. McMillan 

1 These two men were the grandfathers of the writer. This record was copied 
in 1883, since which time the record book has been lost. 
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would come here from Xenia, Ohio, once a month or 
oftener, to minister to them — which illustrates how few 
and widely scattered were the seeds of this small house- 
hold of faith. 

At this organization in 1834 there were four elders — 
James Blair, James K. Hemphill, Dorrance B. Wood- 
burn and James Bratney. The small flock was sheperd- 
less for four years. Still they maintained their organiza- 
tion, meeting from house to house as a religious "So- 
ciety." The record always refers to the congregation as 
the "Society." In 1838 they numbered forty members, 
and in that year they obtained the pastoral services of 
Rev. T. A. Wylie, who had come to Bloomington in 1837 
as one of the professors in the university.^ Professor 
Wylie belonged to this branch of the Covenanter Church 
and he preached for this small congregation in Blooming- 
ton until 1869, excepting the years 1852 to 1854, when he 
was a teacher in Miami University. Rev. Mr. Wylie's 
first sermon was delivered in the house of Mr. James 
Blair, a log farmhouse then fully a half mile from the 
edge of town on the Ellettsville road. Usually, when 
there was no preaching, the "Society," as the prayer- 
meeting was called, was held at the homes of the mem- 



i Professor Theophilus Adam Wylie was born in Philadelphia, October 8, 1810; 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1830. In 1837 he came to Indi- 
ana University as professor of natural philosophy and chemistry, occupying ten 
dayv in travel from Philadelphia to Bloomington. With the exception of two 
years, i85>i854, during which he held a professorship in Miami University. Ox- 
ford, Ohio, he served Indiana University continuously for forty-nine years. He 
was a versatile scholar and a virile teacher, capable of teaching any of the courses 
offered in the college curriculum In the early days, and he was occasionally called 
upon to exercise his varied attainments. He was a personal friend of his fellow- 
churchman, the distinguished philanthropist, Hon. George H. Stuart, of Philadel- 
phia. In addition to his University teaching, Dr. Wylie preached regularly to 
this little congregation of Reformed Presbyterians. He died June 11, 1895, and is 
buried in Rose Hill Cemetery, Bloomington. The widow of Dr. Wylie, who came 
to Bloomington as a bride in 1837, still survives, at the advanced age of ninety- 
seven. 
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bers, frequently at Mr. James K. Hemphiirs, who then 
lived opposite the court-house on College avenue. For 
public preaching the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
building was used, the one on the McQuiston property, 
a log building twenty by fifteen feet. 

Professor Wylie's services to the church were largely 
in the nature of a generous offering, without hope of ma- 
terial reward. His salary, if he may be said to have had 
a salary, came in the form of donations, through "dona- 
tion parties," gotten up occasionally by members of the 
congregation as a pastor's benefit. Perhaps during the 
later years of his pastorate as much as $200 a year was 
paid him in cash donations. 

The number of communicants in this little congrega- 
tion on September 26, 1858, twenty years after its organi- 
zation, was only fifty-eight, while there were only one 
hundred all told in the congregation, and this, presum- 
ably, counted the children and adherents of the church 
families. The congregation, following the advice of 
Professor Wylie, consented to its dissolution in 1869, most 
of its members joining the United Presbyterian Church, 
though several of them joined the First Presbyterian 
Church, whose house of worship was then on the east 
side of the court-house square on Walnut street. 

There had been a rupture in the little body, a church 
quarrel of some kind. They had been invited to join with 
the United Presbyterians a few years before, but had 
refused to do so. **The church often prayed," as Profes- 
sor Wylie said, "that God would heal the divisions of 
Zion"; but "when the opportunity was offered to heal one 
small division, and when no one could tell what the differ- 
ences were, they refused to unite." A quarrel among 
themselves put an end to their schism and forced their 
members into a larger union — and again God had made 
the wrath of man to praise him. 
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From its organization to its dissolution this New Side 
Reformed Presbyterian Church contained only one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight members. Its later house of wor- 
ship was at the present site of the United Presbyterian 
Church. Its frame building later came into possession 
of the colored Methodist Episcopal Church and is still 
standing, with an added wing, on North Grant street. 

Here are some of the families making up this branch 
of Reformed Presbyterians: The Alexanders, Blairs, 
Bratneys, Craigs, Dinsmores, Farises, Fullertons, Glenns, 
Hemphills, Keenys, McKinleys, McQuistons, Moores, 
Russells, Smalls, Stormonts, Semples, Tates, Woodburns 
and Wylies. 

THB ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERIANS OR SECEDERS. 

The Associate congregation ("Seceders"), another 
branch that helped to make up the United Presbyterian 
Church of Bloomington, was organized in the fall of 
1834, by the Rev. James Templeton. Two years later, on 
November 16, 1836, it was organized by Rev. James M. 
Henderson, with twenty-four members. Four of these 
were elders — Samuel Wylie, Andrew Roddy, Robert 
Gourley and John McKissock. Other names appearing in 
the organizing list are the Browns, Cassles, Harrows, 
Martins, Neills and Roddys. These people first wor- 
shiped in a small log church four miles southeast of 
Bloomington, but about 1839 they built a neat frame 
church on East Second street, near the south end of 
Dunn street, a building which has since been remodeled 
as a dwelling house. 

For three years this congregation was without a pas- 
tor, receiving supplies from the presbytery. In 1839 
Rev. I. N. Lawhead became their pastor and continued 
to labor among them in that capacity until 1843. From 
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Some of the families of this branch of the church are 
the Bains, Boyds, Browns, Bryans, Calhouns, Crabbs, 
Fullertons (quite numerous), Gourleys, Hammills, Har- 
rows (Harrahs?), Henrys, Hunters, Kelseys (numer- 
ous), Lathans, Marshalls, Martins, Morrisons, Mc- 
Kissocks, Neills, Phillipses, Roddys, Robinsons, Services 
(numerous), Storys and Wylies. 

V. 

THE ASSOCIATE REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. 

The principal arm of the present United Presbyterian 
Church was the Union congregation of the Associate 
Reformed Church. The congregation was named 
"Union" after the Union congregation in Chester Dis- 
trict, South Carolina, in which many of its members had 
been baptized, and from which they had come to Monroe 
county. Many of them had been under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. John Hemphill, a notable minister of long 
service among these people in Carolina. 

In the Session Record Book of the Associate Reformed 
Church of Bloomington, the first entry is for September 
7, 1833, and is as follows: 

"The congregation was organized by the Rev. John 
Reynolds. The session was organized by Mr. Reynolds 
as moderator, aided by Mr. Henry from Decatur county, 
Indiana. 

"Mr. William Fee, being elected, was ordained as 
elder and took his seat as a member of the court. 

"The following persons were received as members of 
the church at this time on certificate: 

"William Fee and his wife, Elizabeth; David Cherry 
and Sarah his wife; Martha Cherry and her daughter, 
Molly Cherry; James Millen and Hannah, his wife; 
Widow Harrow. 
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"The following were received on personal examina- 
tion: William Curry, George Johnston, Rachel and 
Margaret Fee, Ebenezer V. Elliot." 

This made fourteen in all, to constitute the first or- 
ganization. Mr. Fee was the first and for a while the 
only elder of the congregation, and has been called the 
"Father of the United Presbyterian Church" in this com- 
munity. He was born in County Antrim, Ireland, in 
1786, but when he was four years old his father, Robert 
Fee, migrated with his family to Chester county. South 
Carolina. Here in 1810 William Fee married Elizabeth 
Ferguson Orr, a native of Chester county, of the Scotch- 
Irish stock. In 1830 William Fee sold his land in Ches- 
ter county and with his father and brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam Tate, left for the Northwest. When they left South 
Carolina they had not decided whether they would seek 
new homes in the Illinois country, or in the Indiana, and 
when the party came to the parting of the ways they left 
the matter for decision to one of the horses, which turned 
into the road leading to Indiana. They arrived in Bloom- 
ington on December 31, 1830 — in the dead of winter — 
and for their first night they were taken into the home 
of Mr. Dorrance B. Woodburn, who had come from South 
Carolina but a few months before. The whole company 
that night, counting Mr. Woodburn's family of twelve, 
numbered forty adults and children. Presumably they 
must have slept twelve or fourteen in a room, and mostly 
on the floor. People lived the simple life in those days, 
and their hospitality was simplicity itself. Guests did 
not have their dinners in courses nor their bedrooms in 
suites; they lived in log cabins, and they climbed by a 
common ladder to the lofts, sleeping in small bedrooms 
whose furniture consisted chiefly of beds. 

On May 10, 1834, Andrew Bonar (or Bonner) was 
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added to the session. At the same time the following 
were received into the church on certificate: William 
Millen and Elizabeth, his wife ; John Wier and his wife ; 
William Bonner^ and his daughter, Margaret; John C. 
Harbison and wife, Samuel Wier and wife, William M. 
Millen and wife, Archibald Wilson and wife, S. C. Mil- 
len, Margaret Millen and John Millen. John Fee and Eli 
Millen were received on examination. 

On the fourth Saturday of May, 1835, the following 
were received on certificate: James Richey, Mathew 
Harbison and his wife, Jane Harbison; James Douglas 
and wife ; Jennet Hemphill and Robert and Andrew, her 
sons ; Mary Moffett, Jane McCaw, John McCaw and wife, 
Samuel Strong and wife, Samuel Harbison and wife, Bar- 
bara Millen, Robert Harbison and wife, Jennet Strong, 
Thomas Bonner and wife and Sarah McCaw. 

On examination, Mrs. Westbrook; Polly, Sarah and 
Nancy Cherry; Elizabeth Curry, William Millen, Jr., 
and Robert Strong were admitted. This made thirty 
accessions at this spring communion (1835), showing 
that another colony had arrived in the fall of 1834 from 
South Carolina. 

In the fall of 1835 the session was "constituted" 
(called to order and presided over) by the Rev. Hugh 
Parks, and on December i, 1835, the Rev. William 
Turner was settled as pastor over Union congregation, 
being ordained and installed in said congregation on 
June 16, 1836. The migration from South Carolina was 
still going on as is indicated by the fact that in the 
spring of 1836 Mr. Turner and the session received into 
the communion of the church the following members: 

On examination: Jane Strong, John Glenn, Samuel 



^ The«e three men were received as ruling elders, having been ordained else- 
where. 
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■ • 

..*- v'.'.owi::.; t.ikt-a v.hii.-r'.y !roT3 Chtstcr District. 
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THE UNITED PRESBYTERIANS. 

These two churches, the Associate Reformed and the 
Associate, united in the country at large in 1858, form- 
ing the United Presbyterian Church, and in 1908 that 
church celebrated its semi-centennial. But the two con- 
gregations here did not unite until 1864. However, in 
the fall of 1858 they agreed to a joint communion. The 
differences between them had at last been reconciled — 
differences that had all been reduced to only one of any 
significance, namely that one branch, as some one said, 
sang the Psalms of David, while the other sang David's 
Psalms. The fact is, all differences that ever existed had 
disappeared nearly a hundred years before, and there 
never had been any difference between these churches 
during their existence in America. So persistent is 
Scotch persistence ! 

The record for August 18, 1858, relates that the first 
Sabbath (of September) be the day for a joint com- 
munion ; that "the preceding Thursday be observed as a 
day of preparation ; and that we have preaching on Sat- 
urday and Monday." It was moved and seconded that 
the "session of both churches stand together while the 
tokens are being distributed, that Mr. Bryan distribute 
first to his congregation, then Mr. Turner to his." The 
joint meeting was to be held in the Associate Reformed 
church. It was moved that a collection be taken up to 
defray the expenses of the communion, and that the 
surplus be sent to the church at Philadelphia; and that 
the two congregations meet together for worship in the 
afternoon of Communion Sabbath. 



SoaUi Carolina, were the ancestral "heads of families** now represented in this 
and other Indiana communities: Alexander, Blair, Boyd, Campbell, Cherry, Col- 
lins, Cowen, Curry, Douglass, Karris, Gordon, Grimes. Harbison, Hemphill, Hud- 
leson, Johnston, Kilpatrick, Kirkpatrick, I^than, Logan, MacCalla, McOill, Mc- 
Qniston, Miller, More, Nesbit, Reed, Robbison, Robertson, Service, Tnmer, Weer, 
Wilson, Woodburn. 
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It appears that from 1858 to 1864 these two bodies 
went under the name of First and Second United Pres- 
byterian Churches. But on May 7, 1864, it is recorded that 
"the First and Second United Presbyterian congrega- 
tions of Bloomington, Indiana, having previous to this 
date held a meeting to consult on the propriety of unit- 
ing in one congregation, and asking presbytery to con- 
firm the same, and as presbytery did at its late meeting 
held at Princeton, Indiana, on the twenty-seventh of 
April, 1864, unite the above named congregations in one, 
the sessions of those above named congregations met on 
the above date, May 7, 1864, and was constituted by 
prayer by the pastor. Rev. William Turner." M. Wilson, 
James L. Roddy and Chrissy Jane Hunter (Mrs. Ben. 
Smith) were received at this time on examination. From 
this time on the two bodies were one. 

CHARACTERISTICS OP SCOTCH-IRISH CHURCHES. 

Enough has been said of the early organization and 
membership of these congregations. I shall speak now 
of some of their characteristics, ideas and practices. 

In the first place, they were strong in their attendance 
upon the sanctuary. One of them, as Barrie says, was 
''equal to a dozen ordinary church-goers." With them 
being at church on the Lord's day was one of the first 
duties of the Christian. And he must be in his own 
church and not be listening to the loose and uncertain 
teaching of another denomination. The Seceders espe- 
cially were intolerant of this sin of "occasional hearing," 
i. e., attending upon the services of some other church. 
A member was liable to be haled before the session for 
that offense.^ If a member were absent from church. 



^ A Seceder minister, who was belated one Saturday night in finding the home 
of Mr. Robert Gourley, a Seceder elder, was entertained over night at the home 
of Mr. James Blair, who was a Covenanter. The minister and Mr. Blair engaged 
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which would be invariably noticed, it would be supposed 
that he was sick, and if he were absent again without 
some such obvious excuse, the session would be likely to 
inquire into the cause. They did not have evening ser- 
vices, being widely separated and distant from the house 
of worship, as a rule ; but they had two services on the 
Sabbath day, with a brief intermission between. This 
kept them at church from ten o'clock in the morning until 
nearly four in the afternoon, with a half hour for rest 
and luncheon and a little neighborhood gossip in the 
churchyard, between the services. 

One of the customs among these people, practiced 
much more seriously in those days than in these, was the 
practice of pastoral visiting and catechising. There were 
stated times for these family visits, and the coming of 
the minister was something of a solemn event in the 
family. It was prepared for, the house was swept and 
garnished, the children were called in from their work 
or play and were washed and dressed; the old and the 
young sat in solemn order to receive the minister and 
to undergo the ordeal of his inspection and catechising. 
All were expected to show that they had read the Bible, 
and that they were well up on the questions of the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism. The minister was looked 
upon with great respect, if not with awe. He was, likely, 
the only educated man in their society, and he was the 
authorized and ordained expounder of the Word, though 
if he had not a "thus saith the Lord" for his message, 



ia a o M i U i u t crBj on the sin of "occasional hearing,'* and Mr. Blair was led to say 
that sinoe the minister so insisted apon his doctrine, he, Mr. Blair, and his family 
woold not be able to go to hear him preach on the Sabbath, as they had hoped to 
do^ if it were a sin for a man to hear any preacher not of his own denomination. 
The preadier probably thought that Seceder preaching woald do a Covenanter 
10 harm, but wms well convinced that Convenanter preaching should ^be avoided 
VytU 
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I'T admission, and it may almost be said that it was 
•asier to be put out of one of these Presbyterian churches 
than it was to get in. An unsympathetic outsider may 
>r>mewhat reasonably have said: "If you join that 
rhurch you must swallow election and predestination and 
particular redemption; you must believe in the damna- 
tion of infants ; you must sing the old psalms, and noth- 
ing else; you must not commune anywhere but in your 
own church; you must, before you can join, commit to 
memory the whole of the Confession of Faith, a book 
as big as the Bible; you must keep up family worship 
and make your children go to church, and you yourself 
must see to it that vou are not of the class for whom the 
old Scotch-Irish minister prayed — the ungodly sick, 'who 
are aye seek on Sabbath but aye weel on Monday.* You 
must go to church or the session would know the reason 
why." 

It was not quite so bad as all this, but as a rule the 
bars were not let down very much. 

In South Carolina a story is told of some Irish Seceders 
lately come to America, who presented themselves to a 
Reformed Presbyterian Church for membership. One 
strict old elder in the session suggested that to admit 
them on certificate from the Seceder Church without the 
proper examination would be to "let down the bars." 
One old lady among the applicants, irritated at the sug- 
gestion, because she thought the bars of the Seceders 
were as high and strong and as respectable as any need 
be, jumped to her feet and exclaimed, "We dinna ask ye 
to let doon the bars; come oot!" And with that she 
started out of the session house followed by the others, 
and they went over and joined the nearby Associate Re- 
formed church — a union of the Seceders and the Re- 
formed Presbyterians. 
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VI. 

CHURCH DISCIPUNE AMONG THE SCOTCH-IRISH PRBSBT- 
TERIANS — SABBATH-KEEPING — TOKENS . 

It was necessary, of course, to be admitted to the 
church before one could go to the communion table. 
Christians of all other denominations were barred. The 
communion was generally observed only twice a year. 
To these people in those days all Sabbaths were solemn, 
but the communion Sabbath was more solemn. It was a 
day of special sanctity. It was to be approached only 
after proper preparation and searching of hearts. The 
preceding Sabbath was the preparation Sabbath, and 
the Friday and Saturday before communion day were 
preparation days, to be observed with religious so- 
lemnity, and this made three Sabbaths hand running 
within a week, and oftentimes the Thursday before these 
preparation days was made a fast day, and the Monday 
following the communion Sabbath was given over to 
preaching and the closing services; so that communion 
season in fall and spring occupied almost a week in re- 
ligious services. I remember those fast days and prep- 
aration days, but about the only solace that children had 
out of them was the pleasure that came from being kept 
out of school. The great bulk of their service consisted 
of preaching. They were long on preaching, and their 
sermons were largely doctrinal and argumentative, and 
often from an hour to two hours long. And it may be 
said that their preachers were more inclined to resort to 
the Old Testament rather than the New for their texts. 
It was a church that was largely influenced by Judaism — 
almost as much as by Christianity. The law of the Jew 
was to them almost as strong as the law of Christ. 

On the Saturday before the communion the tokens 
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were distributed. The minister came down from the 
high pulpit, or two elders stood by the pulpit, and, as the 
members passed by, each was given a "token," a small 
rectangular piece of lead bearing the initials of the con- 
gregation. If one could not go to the Saturday prepara- 
tory service to get his token, some friend, or relative, 
must ask for it for him. The token was given to distin- 
guish those who were entitled to come to the communion. 
It was something like a ticket of admission, and was kept 
by the recipient with great care, the good grandmothers 
generally tying theirs in the comers of their handker- 
chiefs. I remember my own grandmother once on the 
morning of communion Sabbath, hunting and rummag- 
ing with great anxiety for her lost communion token, and 
the fact that it was found in her Sunday cloves-box 
showed that it had been guarded with due concern. To 
lose the token would have caused pain and sorrow, as, if 
it were lost, with it, it was supposed, would be lost also 
the right to go to the communion table. Perhaps the ses- 
sion would have had to pass upon the application for an- 
other token. 

A few words may be in place about the historical origin 
of these tokens. They were used among the Covenanters 
of Scotland as early as 1635. A rubric, or rule, of the 
church of Scotland of that year says: "So many as in- 
tend to be partakers of the Holy Communion shall re- 
ceive these tokens from the minister the night before." 
They were used in Glasgow as early as 1638. Spaulding, 
a writer on the church life of Scotland, says : "Within 
the said church the assembly thereafter sits down; the 
church doors are strictly guarded by the toun ; none had 
entrance but he who had ane token of lead, declaring he 
was ane Covenanter." The custom descended from these 
early times in Scotland, from a period of religious rivalry 
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and persecution, when the people came great distances to 
the communion and were largely strangers to one an- 
other, and when it was deemed necessary to guard their 
church services from the presence of spies ready to report 
them to the government, or from other hostile intruders. 

Whatever the original cause may have been, the use 
of the token lingered for generations, even for centuries 
after the first occasion for them had passed away — and 
they came then to be used for another purpose: for dis- 
tinguishing the elect, or, as one may say, of separating 
the sheep from the goats.^ 

On communion morning an assisting minister was al- 
ways present. There was an explanation of the psalm — 
a discourse long enough for a sermon — designed to en- 
able the people to understand what they were going to 
sing. The psalm was sung, of course, without instru- 
mental music, without even so much as a tuning-fork, 

^ A ftamphlet on ''Communion Tokens" was published in 1888 by Mr. Thomas 
Warner, of Cohocton, N. Y.. who became interested in this branch ofnumismatics. 
Mr. Warner was able to collect, and in this pamphlet he describes with illustra- 
tions, more than two hundred sacramental tokens, with date of use. Pour kinds 
of tokens used in Bloomington, Monroe county, Indiana, are described. One a 
plain oblong piece of lead with the letters A. R. P. C. (Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church); another a plain square piece of copper, with the letters To for 
token; another a plain square piece of brass, with the letter B. for Bloomington; 
another, an oblong piece of lead with the letters B. C. (Bloomington Congrega- 
tion) ou one side and R. P. (Reformed Presbyterian) on the other. So far as I 
have been able to learn, all the churches that the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians plant- 
til in America used these tokens. 

Am the tokens were constantly being lost, one by one, it came to pass in the 
sX^urac of time in the United Presbyterian church in this community that there 
were uot enough tokens to go around among the communicants. The result was 
\\kM^\ the riders having collected the tokens from those who had come to the com- 
muui«.m table redintributed these to others who were yet to come. Such a situa- 
tiuu levraltHl how useless, not to say absurd, the practice was. However, some 
iiiC4i^Km»it4e person found a use for the tokens of one of the other churches of 
IkkvKi^miu^tou. The tokens of this congregation disappeared about the time the 
»KU m44v hium came into use, having been stolen by some one who had discover- 
ed that they would do the work of the nickel in the slot. Most of these tokens 
\yviv i^kuuvl a «hort time a Her in one of these machines, but afler such desecration 
OuN \s vie uot aisain used for sacramental purposes. It was with the advent of 
«MNh iu^kWiu ooutrivances and practices that the ancient tokens went out of use. 
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the song being started by some one appointed to "raise 
the tune." Then came a long sermon, seldom under an 
hour. Then after an interval of ten or twenty minutes, 
or at times without an interval, the members entitled to 
commune were invited to come to the table. A table 
reached in front of the church from one side to the other, 
spread with white linen, with the communion elements 
on a side table at the head. There were benches for seats 
at the table. There were two aisles in the church, and 
the people came up one aisle to fill the table and went 
down the other as they left it. When the table was full, 
the pastor, standing at the head of the table, with an 
elder seated on either side, gave an address, "debarring," 
or "fencing" the table as it was called — a kind of warn- 
ing against unworthy communing. Then, about to par- 
take of the sacred emblems, they would sing in solemn 
praise another psalm, perhaps two verses from the One 
Hundred and Thirty-ninth Psalm : 

"Lord, thou hast searched me and hast known 
My rising up and lying down. 
And from afar thy searching eye 
Beholds my thoughts that secret lie. 

"Search me, O God, my heart discern. 
Try me, my very heart to learn ; 
See if in evil paths I stray. 
And guide me in th' eternal way." 

The scripture passage authorizing this commemorative 
service was read, the commandments were recited, sin 
and wrong-doing were brought to mind, a prayer was 
offered, and the pastor broke a long piece of unleavened 
bread, giving half to each of two elders sitting at the pas- 
tor's right and left, and these elders broke off a small bit 
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and passed the rest down the table. The wine was served 
in turn, other elders passing behind the communicants, 
supplying more bread and wine as needed. The wine 
was not started till all at table had partaken of the bread, 
and while the people were in solemn contemplation the 
pastor, or the assisting minister, made some remarks to 
direct the thoughts of the people in proper channels to 
suitable themes. 

A service at table lasted fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
then the communicants were invited to arise and g^ve 
place to others. As these went and others came they 
sang again, perhaps verses of the One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Psalm : 

"What fit return, Lord, can I make 

For all thy gifts on me bestowed ? 
The cup of blessing I will take 
And call upon the name of God. 

"Before God's people Til appear. 

And pay my vows there with delight; 
The death of saints to God is dear. 
Most precious in Jehovah's sight. 

"With sacrifice of thanks I'll go, 
And on Jehovah's name will call ; 
Will pay to God the vows I owe 
In presence of his people all." 

As the long metre version of a psalm was not carried at 
a galloping gait in those days, about two stanzas were 
enough for the filling of the next table. 

Another similar service followed of nearly equal length, 
and then the table was filled a third time, and as many 
times again as were necessary to enable all to be served. 
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I remember after the three branches of the United Pres- 
byterian Church had come together in 1869, at the present 
site of their church, after the Rev. W. P. McNary had be- 
come the pastor of the congregation, in order to accom- 
modate the more than three hundred members of the 
church, six or seven tables were necessary, and the service 
of communion Sabbath beginning at 10:30 in the morn- 
ing lasted until 2 130 in the afternoon. This was in com- 
paratively recent times, when very long sermons had gone 
out of vogue. In earlier times a communion Sabbath 
meant practically a whole day devoted to the service. 
The members of the church were largely country people, 
and the shades of night were falling fast when the farmer 
members got home from the communion service to their 
work of necessity and mercy — the milking of the cows 
and the feeding of the stock. 

Within my early memory a modern innovation crept 
into the order of the communion service. If only a few 
members were left over in filling the last table, they were 
allowed to take the communion in the vacant pews at the 
front of the church. The new minister, Mr. McNary, con- 
nived at this overlapping at each table, if he did not en- 
courage it. It was permitted to grow till only four tables 
were served, then three, then two, and finally the real 
table at which the people sat has been taken away and all 
the congregation are served in their pews — with individ- 
ual communion cups. It is written, "Your old men shall 
dream dreams," but the fathers of the church would never 
have dreamed of a change like that. 

When going up and sitting down at the table was aban- 
doned, some good souls were offended. Their fathers and 
mothers had so communed, and they had no memory of, 
or experience with, other forms. The Scotch-Irish were 
naturally and extremely conservative, and to them 
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changes came hard. When a new version of the Psalms 
was introduced, only forty years ago, and when the use of 
the tokens was abandoned, two good sisters left the 
church in great displeasure. They would not consent to 
the lowering of the standard, and they proposed to stand 
strictly and bravely for the faith as their fathers had be- 
queathed it to them. 

J. M. Barriers picture in his "Auld Licht Idylls" of how 
Miss Tibbie McQuatty almost split the Old Side Cove- 
nanter Church in Scotland over "run line," will be recog- 
nized as true to life by those who knew Tibbie's kith and 
kin in America. Lining out the psalm was never held to 
be a fundamental article of faith and practice by any of 
these churches here, so far as I know. But when the 
frivolous and flighty innovation of reading the psalm all 
it once and singing it forthwith — when this worldly prac- 
tice was substituted in the New Side Covenanter Church 
in Bloomington, instead of the old and revered custom of 
"lining out," the congregation lost two of its members, 
almost 5 per cent, of its membership. Two good mem- 
bers, Mr. and ^Irs. Fullerton, sought membership in the 
Associate Reformed Church, where they could still hear 
the psalms lined out. There were always some who 
balked at innovation, no matter what. The good pair, 
the Fullertons, said they were leaving their old church on 
this account, because the good wife could not read, and 
therefore after the change she was not able to worship 
God in '*psalms, hymns and spiritual songs." But I have 
a lurking notion that their principles were offended — that 
is, their conservative disposition and their dislike and 
suspicion of change. Often it was only this disposition of 
mind that they called their principles. 
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VII. 
CHURCH TRIALS. 

These psalm-singing Presbyterians believed that the 
church was responsible for the conduct of its members, 
and that church discipline was the principal means by 
which the members were to be kept within the straight 
and narrow way. This belief they practiced much more 
strictly in their day than their descendants do in this day. 
Hour upon hour was spent in church courts, year by year, 
trying offenders and turning them over to the moderator 
of the session (the minister) for public admonition and 
rebuke before the whole congregation. The congregation 
claimed the right to know how the session dealt with the 
offender who had violated the laws of God and the church. 

One of the chief offenses, the one that called for the 
most frequent trials, was the violation of the Sabbath. 
With these people the Fourth Commandment, "Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy," was coordinate with 
all the rest. "Thou shalt not steal," "Thou shalt not kill," 
"Thou shalt not bear false witness," bore no more directly 
nor forcibly upon their consciences and conduct than did 
the command to keep the Sabbath day in holiness and 
awe. Indeed, it seemed that they selected the Fourth 
Commandment as one of peculiar favor, to be guarded by 
jealous and special care. Their Sunday law was the law 
of the Hebrew Sabbath. On that day no work was to be 
done, save the works of mercy and necessity. The people 
were not to give themselves over to their own wills, nor 
to follow after any worldly pleasures. But the whole 
day was to be spent in religious devotion and solemn 
worship, in the sanctuary or in the home. Public worship 
occupied a large part of the day, and then came the Bible 
reading, or the catechism, around the-fireside, or a lesson 
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from some religious work, with solemn admonition from 
parents to children. The day was so holy that the word 
Sunday itself was looked upon as an immoral and irre- 
ligious word, an ungodly intrusion from heathenism. A 
story is told of a young minister in Scotland, who on a 
beautiful Sunday morning greeted one of his elders with 
cheerful smile and joyous remark that it was an unusually 
lovely day. "It is," said the good old elder, "but is this a 
day to be talking of days?" The rebuke was intended to 
remind the bold young minister of the ever-present bur- 
den of keeping the Sabbath solemn and holy. 

All possible work for the Sabbath was attended to on 
Saturday. The wood and kindling were all laid by for 
the Sabbath fires ; the shoes were blackened and the Sab- 
bath apparel arranged, and everything was done to make 
it possible to keep the Sabbath as a day of complete rest 
from secular toil. Sabbath cooking was reduced to a 
minimum. Two meals on the Sabbath day was the uni- 
versal custom, and one of these was usually cold, eaten 
as a bite in the recess between the long sermons at the 
meeting-house, or at home after four or five hours of 
sermons and services in the sanctuary. If in the evening 
the children were hungry, they could be allowed to "cut 
a pie" or have a cold piece of bread and brown sugar, or 
more likely of rye bread and sorghum molasses. It was 
a day not for hilarity and feasting, but for abstinence and 
solemnity, and they were taught to believe that God's 
wrath was certain to descend upon the man or the people 
who forsook or desecrated his holy day. 

MADDBN IRWIN. 

A local story is told of a pious old Scotch-Irish Cove- 
nanter by the name of Irwin, who had a son by the name 
of Madden. Madden Irwin will be remembered by some 
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now living. It was early in July. By some mistake or 
lapse of memory, or by the rapid passage of time, or from 
lack of almanac or calendar, the Irwin family had lost run 
of the days of the week. It was the holy Sabbath, but the 
family were ignorant of that awful fact. Thinking it was 
Saturday, the old man had sent his son into the field 
bright and early in the morning to finish gathering in the 
golden harvest. Some Covenanter brethren and neigh- 
bors, as they were driving by on their way to church, were 
astonished at the sight of the harvest hand in the field 
with sickle and scythe, as on an ordinary secular day. 
They stopped at the house and with due solemnity asked 
to know the meaning of this unheard-of desecration. 
When the truth had been revealed to the old man that it 
was indeed the Sabbath day, and the terrible thought 
came to him that his son stood exposed in the open field 
to the punishment due to the wicked violator of God's 
law, he was stricken with horror. He rushed from the 
house toward the harvest field, waving his arms fran- 
tically and shouting, "Madden! Madden! flay to the 
house, flay to the house. Madden, flay from the wrath of 
God I" 

This story is one of the neighborhood traditions, but 
there are others in the records of the church which are as 
instructive if not as amusing. Under date of April 17, 
1839, I find this entry in the session records of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church : 

"At this time the session took up the case of John Fee, 
who appeared before the Session on the charge, jama 
clamosa^ of Sabbath-breaking, by travelling on that day. 
On being interrogated he acknowledged he did travel on 
that day referred to by the Court, and that under similar 
circumstances he had done so before. The circumstances 
referred to as the reason why he travelled on the partic- 
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ular day, known to the Court by report, were that he left 
his wife unwell when he started to Cincinnati, and that 
he had been detained from home some four or five days 
longer than he expected. One member of the Court, Mr. 
William Fee, stated that by him the accused had heard, 
previous to the Sabbath of his arrival home, that his wife 
was better, but that one of his children [was sick] yet 
not dangerous. 

"The similar circumstances under which he said he 
travelled on the Sabbath before appeared to be, from his 
own statement, that when his business was closed in the 
city where he traded, he was always anxious to get home, 
and considered that he could keep the Sabbath as well on 
his way home as in a tavern where there was rough com- 
pany, and thus did the accused object to the relevancy of 
the charge. 

"The Session, however, after considering his objec- 
tions, decided that the charge was relevant, and on the 
confession of the accused to the fact, or facts with which 
he was charged, the Session pronounced him guilty and 
gave judgment to censure him by admonition before the 
Session, the decision to be publicly read to the Congre- 
gation. The accused refused to acknowledge that he had 
done wrong under the circumstances, and the Session 
gave him to the 27th of the same month to consider the 
same matter. 

"The Session then took up the case of Joseph Hender- 
son, who by order of the Session was requested to appear 
before them. He appeared. The charge preferred, on 
jama clamosa, was Sabbath-breaking, in driving hogs to 
market on that day. He was interrogated as to the 
affair, and stated in substance that it was his calculation 
to start the wagon Monday, and that his Partner came to 
him Friday evening and stated that the hogs were out of 
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corn ; that one of the wagons employed to haul corn for 
them had failed to do it, and that he had not been able to 
procure another and that they must start on the next 
morning, Saturday. They started, and he stated further 
that on Sabbath morning, considering the pen in which 
the hogs were unsafe, some of them having actually got 
out, they started and did drive on the Sabbath, stating at 
the same time that he knew it to be wrong, but could not 
see how he could avoid it. The Session then decided 
that the charge was relevant, admitting that the circum- 
stances of the case was in some degree Palliating, yet 
they deemed that sufficient exertion had not been made 
to avoid the breaking of the Sabbath. 

**The accused having acknowledged the fact of which he 
was charged, professed sorrow for it and promised to be 
more circumspect in future, was admonished and the 
Moderator directed to read the decision to the Congre- 
gation. 

"The Session then took up the case of Thomas Mc- 
Calla, who appeared, being requested by the Moderator 
according to the direction of the Session. He was ac- 
cused, on fama clamosa, of Sabbath-breaking by travelling 
on the Sabbath. The charge was found relevant, and on 
being interrogated as to the facts he stated substantially 
that he had done so and usually did so when from home. 
Session then decided to censure by admonition, requiring 
the decision to be read to the Congregation. On his re- 
fusing to submit to any censure or make any acknowledg- 
ment. Session gave him to the 27th inst. to consider the 
matter." 

Evidently John Fee and Thomas McCalla were a little 
recalcitrant. When the 27th of April came, the time set 
for their repentance, the session again took up their cases. 
Fee acknowledged his fault and was admonished and re- 
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t aken up. "who, according to his own confession, drove 
his waggon on the Sabbath day last spring as he was com- 
ing from the river." He was admonished. 

On February 29, 1844, Samuel Harbison, "who^ from 
his own confession, drove his hogs to market on the Sab- 
bath," submitted to censure and was publicly rebuked. 

On March 8, 1844, the case of John Millen came up, 
"who, from his own confession, drove his hogs to market 
on the Sabbath day in company with others who rather 
had control over him." He submitted to censure, was ad- 
monished and restored. 

In 1844 (March 2) Joseph Henderson and John Fee 
appeared and "gave a statement of having drove hogs on 
the Sabbath toward market, for no other reason than 
because they could not get good accommodations, and 
feared a break up in the roads; and in the second in- 
stance, Mr. Henderson stated in substance that he drove 
a second drove on the Sabbath because he had made an 
engagement at a certain price, and he found if he did not 
drive he would lose his engagement." 

"Mr. Fee having confessed his fault and given evidence 
of penitence, was rebuked by the Session in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and restored to his privileges. But Mr. 
Henderson, being interrogated refused to acknowledge 
that he had done wrong, and even to promise that he 
would [not] do so again under similar circumstances, was 
suspended from the enjoyment of his privileges in the 
church until he confess his fault and give evidence of 
penitence." 

Such was the character of the trials in the old session 
house of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
this county. Though Sabbath-breaking took the lead in 
cases of discipline, there were many cases of other kinds, 
all going to show that the session had a due sense of re- 
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The case of David Junkin was unique. Reports were 
out on him as to his having feloniously taken some small 
articles from Mr. Howe's store. He appeared before the 
session. No witness appeared to testify, but on being in- 
terrogated Mr. Junkin stated in substance that he did take 
a piece of tobacco out of Mr. Howe's store, but that he 
had done so before in the presence of Mr. Howe, and 
that he had allowed him to do so, but he acknowledged 
that he did wrong in going behind the counter and taking 
it when Mr. Howe was not present, and in the presence 
of another person. 

Probably if this other "busy-body" had not been pres- 
ent this comparatively innocent and unintentional felony 
would never have appeared upon the record. But the 
case may perhaps be used to illustrate the fact that the 
tale-bearer and the scandal-monger were also within the 
pale of the kirk, or it may illustrate the fact that the mem- 
bers of the church knew quite well that there was another 
court besides the civil court to which they might expect 
to be held to pretty strict account for their walk and con- 
versation. The session thought best to admonish Mr. 
Junkin to be more circumspect in the future, and they 
agreed to give public intimation of the case. 

THE GRAHAM CASE— GOSSIP AND SI,ANDER. 

Another unique case of discipline, and from the nature 
of the circumstances, one of the most troublesome of 
all, was a slander case. Robert had married Polina, and 
Robert's mother and his brother Andrew were accused 
by Polina's father of saying some hard things about her. 
This caused Andrew and his mother to complain to the 
session of unchristian treatment. They accused Polina's 
father of slander for saying that they (Andrew and his 
mother) were trying to ruin Polina's character. The 
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"3. It is reported that some time last fall, or this win- 
ter, he drove his wagon coming from market on the Sab- 
bath day. 

"Done by order of the session, 

"John Moffet, Clerks 

'*Mr. G. being interrogated as to the truth of the charge, 
admitted it, and being called upon to give his reasons for 
neglect of ordinances as set forth in the first charge, and 
being asked why he thus acted, replied that he felt 
aggrieved at the action of the session in his daughter's, 
and in his own case also, which had been before the ses- 
sion ; and one occasion of his grief was that the session 
insisted on and did ask witnesses living in the very neigh- 
borhood of her defamers how her character stood. And 
another grievance was the spirit manifested in both cases 
not to let us exculpate ourselves from the charges tabled 
against us." 

Under the second charge Mr. G. answered that if his 
case was not adjusted he would lay in a claim against the 
moderator of some $2.50 or $3.00, which he once paid to 
Mr. B oyce when a subscription was got up to assist him 
in Anishing his studies; also a claim of $5.00 which 
he says he paid to Mr. Moffet shortly after he came to 
this place to help the congregation out of debt. 

"The session having considered the reasons given by 
Mr. G. in his defense, and also the testimony of Mr. 
John D. Whiseand in regard to Mr. G.'s answer to the 
first charge, as insufficient, because — first, they do not 
know that the question put by the session and objected 
to by Mr. G. was an improper one, and even admitting it 
to have been so, it was not the ground of her suspension, 
and Mr. G. should remember that it is human to err but 
Divine to forgive. And because, secondly, we regard Mr. 
G. as making an unreasonable excuse for his conduct 
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when he says a spirit was manifested not to let him and 
his daughter exculpate themselves. This we think unrea- 
sonable when it is remembered that the session spent 
twelve or fourteen days on these two cases, and Mr. G. 
had their action reviewed by a higher court ; and as it re- 
spects the charge made as an offset to his subscription, 
the session think it is a thing almost unheard of for men 
to expect any pecuniary reward for what they have vol- 
untarily given for charitable purposes. 

"As to his travelling on the Sabbath, they are of the 
opinion his situation was somewhat critical and a kind 
of necessity drove him to it, and that should he acknowl- 
edge before the session his sorrow for the occurrence they 
would forgive him this offense. 

"The session do therefore resolve as in their judgment 
the only means of removing the offense, that Mr. R. C. G. 
be and [he] hereby [is] suspended from the enjoyment of 
sealing ordinances in this church till such time as he shall 
give signs of Repentance or Reformation, and that when- 
ever he shall do this by returning to his Duty in the 
church and confessing his faults in these Respects we feel 
Disposed to Reverse this Decision, and to Treat him as a 
Brother." 

Such were the church problems in the country congre- 
gation in this vicinity seventy years ago. Days and 
weeks of trouble and trial because of some neighborhood 
gossip about a frisky lass, or because Polina G.'s mother- 
in-law was not fond of her. 

DRINKING AND DRUNKENNESS. 

There are many cases of another kind — a kind that will 
serve to illustrate the progress of the temperance reform 
in this community and in the country at large. Respect- 
able men imbibed strong drink in those days more than 
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they do now. The Irish were strong drinkers, and what 
they drank was not the comparatively innocent beer or 
**near-beer" of our day, but good, strong Scotch-Irish 
whiskey. It may have been corn-juice or apple jack, but 
whatever it was it had spirits in it. In still earlier days 
it not infrequently happened that some of their ministers 
were incapacitated by this habit.^ In this community, in 
the times of which we write, sixty or seventy years ago, 
drunkenness was a grievous sin among the elect of the 
Irish Presbyterian faith. With this lapse from morals 
the minister and the session frequently had to deal. If 
any one doubts that the influence of the church was a 
positive force in restraining men from their evil ways, let 
him read the record of the church courts. The church 
was the moral leader, the guide of the people. Reform 
began with the house of God, and in the days of which we 
speak the ministers themselves were setting an example 
of abstinence and were preaching the sound doctrine of 
righteousness, temperance and judgment to come. 

But the temperance reform seemed to come hard with 
the Irish Presbyterians. In Mr. Bryan's congregation of 
the Seceder Church in Ohio there was an old Irish elder 
by the na me of Galbreat h, who was quite fond of his 
cups. He would frequently come to the meeting of the 
session half tipsy — or tipsy-full — or in such voluble con- 
dition as would lead him to contribute more than his 
share of talk to the deliberations of the session. Mr. 
Bryan preached repeatedly and boldly against the sin of 
intemperate drinking, and his sermons bore so obviously 
and directly on the case of the offending elder that the 
old man took his pastor to task for calling public atten- 
tion to his habit. "Well," said Mr. Bryan, "what objec- 
tion have you to my doctrine ?" "It's na your doctrine I 

^ See page 467. 
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object to; it's the application of it," replied the elder. At 
any rate, the elder, though himself past hope in fondness 
for his cups, was willing that the youth of the congrega- 
tion should be taught these lessons in abstinence. 

In Mr. Turner's church (the Associate Reformed) the 
following entry appears under date of March 12, 1840: 

"Session took up the case of James Glenn who had 
taken too much spirits at Fairport about Christmas. He 
appeared, confessed, was admonished and restored." 

Under April 27, 1841, "John Doe appeared before the 
session, confessed he had been guilty of the sins of intoxi- 
cation and quarrelling in Bloomington, professed repent- 
ance, was rebuked before the session and ordered to be 
published to the congregation." 

I shall not mention further names, as that would be to 
mention the ancestral names of people now highly re- 
spected and honored in this community. One other case 
will serve to illustrate the moral problem with which the 
session was dealing. 

April 17, 1839, "the Session took up the case of R. S., 
who had for six months or so before [been] suspended by 
a private resolution of the session, from the enjoyment of 
sealing ordinances for the sin and scandal [of] drunken- 
ness, and some evidence being offered that a reformation 
had taken [place] in the conduct of this individual, and 
being willing if consistent with their duty to encourage 
him, after he had appeared before them, confessed his 
guilt, professed penitence and solemnly promised that he 
would not again taste intoxicating liquors except pre- 
scribed to him for medicine in case of Bodily Infirmity, 
and been by the moderator rebuked in the name of the 
Head of the church before the session to be publicly read 
to the congregation, he was by them restored again to the 
privileges of the church." 
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We may smile at these cases of trial and discipline, and 
we may in some instances consider them as petty and 
mean. But who can doubt, as he considers the times and 
ways in which these men lived, that the minister and the 
session exercised a strong influence for goodness, right- 
eousness and sobriety among their people? No doubt 
their lives were narrow in many ways, but there was 
among them the true light that lighteth every man, and 
they were being gradually lifted and led to larger and 
nobler lives. And who will say that the church gains 
power as it loses its disciplinary authority over the lives 
and conduct of its members? 

VIII. 

THK SCOTCH-IRISH PRESBYTBRIANS AND PGUTICS. 

One branch of these Irish Presbyterians, the "Old Side" 
Covenanters, was prohibited by their church from voting 
or holding office, and these did not belong to any party 
nor take part in politics. As a rule the members con- 
formed to this church law. Also, as a rule, in the days 
when slavery was the dominant issue before the country, 
the members of the Covenanter Church were in intense 
sympathy with the party that was most committed and 
pronounced for the anti-slavery cause. They were also 
strong Union men during the war. Some of the Cove- 
nanters have been known to shout and march in parade 
for the party cause on Saturday, but they would refuse to 
vote for the cause on the following Tuesday. They were 
usually Republicans in sympathy and disposition, in the 
days when that party was distinctly an anti-slavery and 
Union party. 
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ANTI-SLAVBRY DECLARATION. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America 
was one of the few small churches, and one of the earliest, 
openly to condemn the institution of slavery. Their 
Testimony (the announcement of what they believed), 
published in 1806 and republished in 1848, specifically 
condemned the following as errors to be opposed : 

"That it is lawful for civil rulers to authorize the pur- 
chase and sale of any part of the human family as slaves. 

"That a Constitution of government which deprives un- 
offending men of liberty and property, is a moral institu- 
tion to be recognized as God's ordinance." 

These errors they consistently and constantly opposed, 
and they not only refused to admit slave-holders to their 
communion, but they refused also to fellowship with 
those whose opinions were favorable to slave-holding. 
They were as much concerned about men's doctrine as 
they were about their conduct. 

To illustrate the early opposition to slavery on the part 
of these Reformed Presbyterians in the South, the follow- 
ing resolutions are copied from an old manuscript which 
was sent by Rev. Hugh McMillan, the pastor of one of 
the churches in Chester county. South Carolina, to Mr. 
Dorrance Woodburn, teacher, in 1825. The paper is as 
follows : 

"For the better application of the principles of the Re- 
formed Church respecting slavery; and for the preserva- 
tion of the character of the church from the evil contagion 
thereof, the Southern Presbytery have adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

"i. First, that slavery as its exists in the United States 
is immoral ; and that it is, under all circumstances, pro- 
hibited by the principles and practices of this church. 

"2. Second, that no application for membership to any 
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session under the direction of Presbytery by persons pos- 
sessing slaves shall hereafter be attended to till the con- 
nection betwixt such person^ and slavery be righteously 
dissolved. 

"3. Third, that no wife of a slave-holding husband 
shall hereafter be admitted to the communion of the 
church, except by a public renunciation of the principles 
and practices of slavery and the session admitting her 
having previously consulted the Presbytery as to the pro- 
priety and expediency of such admission. 

"4. Fourth, that all members of the church having per- 
sons of color at their disposal be required forthwith to 
petition the Legislature of the State for the liberty of 
emancipation and to become their guardians, if necessary. 

"5. Fifth, that all members of the church having per- 
sons of color at their disposal, and not obtaining from the 
State the liberty of emancipation, be required to act 
toward such persons of color as freedmen, and to give 
them a lawful compensation for their services according 
to justice and equity. 

"6. Sixth, that all members of the church having un- 
der their care persons of color in a state of minority, be 
required to act toward them and to raise them in all re- 
spects as white minors, according to the laws of Chris- 
tianity. 

"7. Seventh, that the removal of persons of color from 
the United States to Liberia in Africa, or to the Republic 
of Hayti, is approved of by the Presbytery, and the same 
is hereby earnestly recommended to the persons of color 
and to those who have the direction thereof within the 
church. 

"8. Eighth, that a committee of three or more persons 
be appointed within each congregation under the direc- 
tion of Presbytery whose business it shall be to carry the 
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above resolutions into effect, and to give, from time to 
time, to the Presbytery faithfull reports of their proceed- 
ings. 

"Done at Little R. C. [Rocky Creek] Meeting House, 
May 4th, 1825." 

The Rev. Mr. McMillan accompanies the resolutions 
with a letter to Mr. Woodburn as follows : 

"Sir: As I am informed you are appointed by the 
Moderator of the Southern Presbytery Chairman of the 
above Committee, I herewith transmit you a copy of the 
resolutions adopted by the Presbytery. I hope the Com- 
mittee will feel the importance of the work committed to 
them and with sufficient energy see the resolutions exe- 
cuted. Should this fail the church will truly appear in 
the eyes of all beholders contemptible, and in the eyes of 
the church's Head highly criminal for knowing their 
Master's will and doing it not. There is present need of 
at least two of them being speedily executed at I. Creek. 
I request that the committee, or a competent member go 
up with me when I next go and relieve the church either 
from causeless reproach or lay ground for the church, in 
a regular way, to exclude from her fellowship those who 
should not be in it. I am to be at Poplar Spring on the 
first Sabbath of July. You and some of the other mem- 
bers, I hope, will make it to suit them to go." 

If any church. North or South, took a bolder or more 
outspoken stand on slavery in those early years, it has not 
come to the knowledge of the writer. These resolutions 
were passed six years before Garrison founded his 
Liberator y and a year before the Rev. John Rankin, a fore- 
runner of Garrison, wrote his famous anti-slavery letters 
from Ohio to his brother in Virginia. Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Millan, like the Rev. Mr. Paris, probably soon became 
discouraged with the progress of the anti-slavery cause in 
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South Carolina, since within a few years he, with almost 
his entire congregation, left Carolina and settled in 
Greene county, Ohio. Hardly a decade had gone by after 
these resolutions were passed until Senator Preston, of 
South Carolina, the colleague of John C. Calhoun in the 
United States Senate, declared from his seat in that body 
that "if an abolitionist came within the borders of South 
Carolina and we can catch him, we will try him, and, not- 
withstanding all the interference of all the governments 
of the earth, including this Federal Government, we will 
hang him,** By that time South Carolina had driven most 
of her abolitionists from her borders, but they continued 
to be abolitionists in the Northwest, and some of the 
South Carolina Covenanters who moved from that State 
to Indiana were among the anti-slavery forces who cast 
their votes for "free soil, free speech, free labor, free 
men," and later for Fremont, during the great anti-slav- 
ery struggle. 

The Associate Reformed Presbyterians, while they did 
not in the South excommunicate slave-holders and those 
who apologized for slavery, yet their testimony con- 
demned slavery as an evil, and their influence as a church 
was pronounced and positive against it. In most North- 
cm communities their attitude on slavery was essentially 
the same as that of the Reformed Presbyterians. With 
many of their people in the South, as with thousands of 
other Christian men, slave-holding appeared in the light 
of a necessity, or a duty. They had the responsibility of 
caring for the helpless blacks, or guiding and providing 
for them, and they believed that to set them free would 
result only in adding to their hardships and suffering and 
destitution. Some set their slaves free and brought them 
to the North ; others continued to provide for their slaves 
through life. In 1825 the Associate Reformed Synod of 
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the West published a "Warning Against Hopkinsian and 
Other Allied Errors." Later they added Testimonies on 
slavery, evil-speaking, Sabbath-breaking and other evils. 
All these Acts and Testimonies were collected by the 
Synod of the West in a small volume in 1830, which con- 
tains much religious information. On slavery they said, 
in substance: "The man who holds slaves, not from 
necessity, nor from a sense of duty, but from choice and 
for the profit of it, should be excluded from Christian 
privileges. We can not see how a man who holds his 
brother in bondage from choice^ and for filthy lucre's sake, 
especially after he has had instruction and admonition, 
can be a Christian. We know that he can not and insist 
that he be excluded. Men who would hold Christian 
slaves in servitude for lucre's sake, — with such men, God 
judging us, we shall never have fellow-ship." 

It will be seen that these Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
stand well alongside the Quakers of their common South- 
land as pioneers in the movement for the abolition of 
American slavery. 

AN ANTI-SLAVERY CHURCH AND A PRO-SLAVERY 

BELIEVER. 

This anti-slavery spirit and the political and party dis- 
cussions that grew out of it had two notable illustrations 
in the history of the Bloomington congregation. 

Under March 26, 1846, the session records reveal the 
following: 

"Hugh Marlin and his [wife] presented [their certifi- 
cates] but was not received on account of their views on 
slavery." 

A week later (April 4, 1846), "Mr. Hugh Marlin and 
wife, having satisfied the session with regard to slavery, 
was received into the church." 
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There is a proverbial Scotchman who is reported to 
have said that he was open to conviction, but, by jing! he 
would just like to see the man who could convince him ! 
And it was no doubt a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian who 
prayed devoutly that he might be set right because, the 
Lord knows, if he ever gets wrong heaven and earth can't 
change him. 

It is not likely that Mr. Marlin's examination before 
the session did much toward changing his opinion on the 
subject of slavery. Be that as it may, five years later his 
case and his opinions were again before the session. 
Under date of September 21, 185 1, we read: 

"Mr. Hugh Marlin having been dealt with privately by 
a committee of Session, and whereas he by request ap- 
peared before the Session and denied that slavery in the 
United States was a moral evil, and whereas the Session 
understood Mr. Marlin when he united with the church 
to admit slavery to be a moral evil, therefore, resolved 
that he be suspended for the time from sealing ordi- 
nances, and that the case be referred to Presbytery for 
advice." 

This was unanimously adopted. Then the session 
turned about and reconsidered the resolution and g^ve 
Mr. Marlin liberty to enjoy his privileges. 

Whether the case was carried to the presbytery or 
whether some members of the church continued to press 
upon the session the matter of Mr. Marlin's opinion on 
slavery, the record does not state, and I am not informed. 
But six months later, under date of April 27, 1852, the 
following entry appears : 

"Whereas Mr. Marlin having been requested to attend, 
made his appearance, and having been interrogated upon 
the subject of slavery, the following preamble and reso- 
lution were adopted: Whereas Mr. Marlin was under- 
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stood, when he united with the church, to assent to the 
act of Synod on the subject of slavery, but it has since 
appeared that he does not regard slavery as it exists in 
the United States to be a moral evil, agreeing at the same 
time that the institution is abused and that the abuses are 
moral evils, but maintaining that the institution as it 
exists in the United States is not unscriptural ; and where- 
as, we have used means repeatedly to convince Mr. Mar- 
lin of his error but without effect, whereas, we regard his 
reason as nullifying the act of Synod and calculated to 
grieve the hearts of the godly, and destroy the edification 
of the church, therefore, resolved that he be and he here- 
by is suspended from the enjoyment of sealing ordinances 
till such time as he shall give evidence of a change of 
sentiment on this subject." 

HUGH MARGIN. 

So Mr. Marlin was put out of the church, not for hold- 
ing slaves — he had never owned a slave — but for holding 
opinions on slavery that he would not keep to himself, 
and which the majority of his church had condemned. 

It seemed difficult for the Scotch Presbyterian mind to 
distinguish between conduct and opinion. Their church 
was a church with a creed. What men believed, in poli- 
tics or religion, was made the basis of judgment and of 
the action of church courts. No one who remembers 
Mr. Marlin, as many of us do, would ever question his 
integrity of purpose, the uprightness of his character, or 
the true piety and godliness of his life. He was a kind 
neighbor and a liberal giver to all good causes. The 
trouble was with his opinions. He was otherwise- 
minded. His mental makeup merely accentuated a char- 
acteristic trait of his Scotch-Irish stock. That is, he was 
opinionated^ and his opinions did not depend upon his 
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being in the majority. He lived and died in a hopeless 
minority. But his opinions were his own. He did his 
own thinking, and he had the courage of his convictions. 
He was essentially a protestant, a non-conformist and a 
dissenter. He was a sincere democrat and an extreme 
individualist. It was difficult for him to agree for any 
length of time with any considerable body of his fellow- 
men. He joined the Presbyterian church, but many years 
later, when the congregation here substituted the unfer- 
mented for the fermented juice of the grape for wine in 
the communion service, Mr. Marlin protested. He de- 
nounced the innovation as unsound and unscriptural, and 
being determined to stand for the truth, as he saw it, he 
left the church and wrote a pamphlet upon the subject of 
the communion wine, in defense of what he considered 
the faith of the fathers. 

THB SCOTCH-IRISH AND THE CIVII, WAR — A SOUTHERN 
' SYMPATHIZER. 

At the time of Mr. Marlin's trial before the session of 
the Associate Reformed Church for his opinions on slav- 
ery, John Moffet was the clerk of the session. The 
clerk himself was destined, a few years later, to face the 
same court on charges relating to his political opinions. 
Moffet was from the South. He had friends and rela- 
tives there, and when the war came on his Southern 
sympathies were strong. He was not a supporter of the 
war for the Union, or of Mr. Lincoln's administration. 
He was what might be called a mean kind of "copper- 
head." But from what I can learn of John Moffet by 
inquiry among those who remember him, he seems to 
have been a good man. He was upright in his life, a 
good neighbor, faithful to his obligations. He was one 
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demands and therefore rightfully shares and claims the 
support of all its citizens who are bound by the laws of 
God to Support and Sustain it — the undersigned knowing 
also ingury is being done to the church and a reproach 
cast upon it by the said course of the said Moffett and I 
at the same time disclaiming all feelings of anger and 
malice and solicitous only for the good of the church and 
the honour of religion and having taken the steps laid 
down in the new Testament for the removal of offences*; 
having done all this without effect would hereby ask that 
you will take such steps as may seem right and proper for 
the removal of this scandle and the vindication of the 
honour of religion and purity of the church. 

"James Gordon." 
*'Mr. Moffett professed his willingness to go into trial, 
though not notified beforehand as required by the disci- 
pline. It was then decided by a vote of the session that 
the charges were relivent. Mr. Moffett was then interro- 
gated as to the facts in the case and he admitted substan- 
tially that he had acted as charged, but did not consider 
his conduct censurable. In reply to some statement by 
the Moderator with a view to reconcile Mr. Moffett, he 
declared himself oposed both to slavery and secession. 
When further interrogated he refused to make confession 
for the past or to make any promise how he would vote 
in the future, and being interogated by a member of ses- 
sion as to his view of the Democratic platform adopted at 
Chicago, Mr. Moffett expressed it as his belief that its 
principles and doctrines were correct, — whereupon with- 

^ Matthew 18:15-18: "If thy brother sin against thee, go, show him his fault 
between thee and him alone. If he hear thee not, take with thee one or two more, 
that at the mouth of two witnesses or three every word may be established. And 
if he refuses to hear them, tell it unto the church; and if he refuses to hear the 
church also, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican.'* 
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out further testimony by a vote of the session he was de- 
prived of his office for the time being as a ruling elder."^ 

Presumably, Mr. Moffet was the only Democratic voter 
in the church in that year. That was the year when it 
was supposed the Union was at stake, and that its preser- 
vation depended upon the reelection of Lincoln. But, 
evidently, in the county at large outside of his church, 
Mr. Moffet had a good deal of company in his voting, 
and if all the people who voted with him were "rebel 
Democrats" the county was not very loyal, for in that 
notable election the county voted against the reelection 
of Lincoln (for General McClellan) by eight majority. 
In 1862 the Democrats had carried the county by three 
hundred and twelve majority.^ 

I have not considered it my function in the prepara- 
tion of this paper to vindicate the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians against the attacks of their critics, to eulogize 
them, or to enter upon an apology of their beliefs and 
their ways. I have not sought to make them out, as the 
custom often is with those who write of their own, as the 
"salt of the earth" and "the best people in the world." 
When one writes of his own kith and kin he may, indeed, 
be permitted to indulge in a natural amount of self-glori- 

* Church records. 

* In 1864 Oliver P. Morton had four majority in Monroe county over Joseph H. 
McDonald for Governor. In i860 Uncoln received more votes in the county than 
all the other three candidates put together. Breckinridge, Southern Democrat, 
had 39s; Douglas, Northern Democrat, 716; Bell, Constitutional Unionist, had 64 
making a total vote for the three of 1175. Uncoln, Republican, had 1198. This 
gave Lincoln a plurality of 482 over Douglas, his nearest opi>onent, and a majority 
of twenty-three over all. This illustrates how Uncoln came to be elected in x86o, 
by a division among his opponents; and the Democrat majority of 312 in i86a il- 
lustrates the general reaction against I^incoln's administration during the first two 
years of the war. 

In X840 Monroe county had a population of 10,140; in 1850 she had ix.afio, a gain of 
1x40 in ten years. 
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Democrats" the county was not very loyal, for in that 
notable election the county voted against the reelection 
of Lincoln (for General McClellan) by eight majority. 
In 1862 the Democrats had carried the county by three 
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I have not considered it my function in the prepara- 
tion of this paper to vindicate the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians against the attacks of their critics, to eulogize 
them, or to enter upon an apology of their beliefs and 
their ways. I have not sought to make them out, as the 
custom often is with those who write of their own, as the 
"salt of the earth" and "the best people in the world." 
When one writes of his own kith and kin he may, indeed, 
he permitted to indulge in a natural amount of self-glori- 
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fication. But I have sought to avoid partiality and 
praise, and perhaps my purpose to reveal these people as 
they were has not been fairly fulfilled, since what I have 
written has, for the most part, held up their homelier 
ways, their exceptional characters, their cruder habits, 
their peculiarities and oddities. I have felt that these 
oddities and peculiarities were typical; if they were not, 
it has been out of place to mention them. I may have 
exaggerated their faults. But I should feel like a recre- 
ant child of their race if I did not appreciate their vir- 
tues, their courage, devotion, piety, self-sacrifice, and 
the ways in which, by all their religious thoughts and 
lives, they sought to exalt both the justice and the grace 
of God. It is not necessary that my pen should attempt the 
portrayal of their virtues. Many of us still living have 
reason to remember what constant and unselfish neigh- 
borliness was manifested in the lives of such men as Al- 
exander Henry, Samuel MacCalla, David Hunter, Harvey 
Phillips, William Wylie, John Blair, and many others 
that might be named. To all — not only to those of their 
own household of faith, but to all who were in sick- 
ness or in need — these men and their kindred Scotch- 
Irish were ever constant helpers and friends. And we 
who have seen the Tibbie McQuattys and the Martha 
McCaws at the sickbed, "when the hard look had gone 
from their eyes," and there was nothing but tender- 
ness and sympathy in all their ways, will not care to 
smile at their oddities nor disparage their virtues. 

I would claim only for these Scotch-Irish Presbyteri- 
ans that they were good, plain, common people. They 
were good citizens and they played an honorable part 
in the frontier life of this community. Like all religious 
societies, they contained a mixture — there were tares 
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among the wheat. There were among them both the 
good and the bad. There were individuals and traits 
that were petty and mean and unlovely, and there were 
among them men and women who were noble, faithful, 
generous, inspiring — calculated to instill and cultivate 
those qualities in children that make for abiding right- 
eousness and character. It was not easy for them to con- 
form to the ways of large masses of men. They were 
natural seceders, come-outers. "Come ye out from 
among them and be ye separate" — this text seems to 
have served for them like a second golden rule ; and while 
we may not accept all their applications of this text, yet 
we may concede that the side of the truth which they 
have emphasized, or their view of the truth, has, in many 
ways, had an influence for good. They were not yielding 
and soft and flabby and uncertain in their Christianity. 
Their idea of a Christian was one who believed^ and who 
was ready to stand up with grit and backbone to fight 
for his faith. Emotional religion begotten of the excite- 
ment of the camp-meeting revival, which soon wilted in 
the humdrum of life, or when the sun got hot, — ^this was 
not their kind. 

They were as ready to fight for their country as for 
their creed. 

On the Roll of Honor of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, among the "Boys in Blue" of Monroe county, who 
stood on the firing line for their country while she was 
passing through her dark hour of trial by battle and 
blood, I think it may safely be said that these Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians furnished their full quota. It is 
doubtful whether better soldiers ever went to war. I 
only need to mention the names of Captain Allen, Cap- 
tain Wylie, Captain McCalla, and his brothers, the Mc- 
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INDIANAPOLIS AND THE CIVIL WAR 

CHAPTER I. 
The Settlement and Its Li^e. 

Whoever may have been the first settler of this place, 
he came in March, 1820, but it was more than a year later 
that the town was laid out and the squatters had the op- 
portunity to buy lots. It was named in no chance fash- 
ion, but, by an edict of the Legislature, when the location 
was fixed, was christened Indianapolis, the City of In- 
diana. It was fortunate in its name, unique, dignified, 
prophetic. It was fortunate in being started for a city, 
and not being allowed to straggle up from the woods 
along the cowpaths and short cuts. It was also fortu- 
nate in its designer, a Scotch engineer who knew much 
about cities, and who made the lots large and the streets 
wide, the place attractive with the central circle and the 
convenient diverging avenues. His was the genius that, 
in this day of enlarged vision, would make "the City 
Beautiful." 

Fortunate above all things was the town in the people 
who made it. They came from all parts of the older 
States, many drifting through the earlier settlements of 
Ohio, Kentucky and southeastern Indiana, before they 
found lodgment here. The Middle and Southern States 
furnished the larger part ; the number from New England 
was not great, but it was choice. The attraction was 
that of a new country being opened, which has always 
been fascinating to Americans; a settlement that was to 
be the capital of a State and therefore had a fixed status 
and a certainty of attaining some importance. Many of 
them had some means, enough to buy farms and lots on 
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would be complete without giving the names of four 
men who were the most active in putting it upon the 
stable foundation of religion and morality. These were 
Dr. Isaac Coe, James Blake, James M. Ray and Calvin 
Fletcher. They were all diligent in business, but they 
were public-spirited, and always had time to give to help 
their neighbors or the public in general. Dr. Coe was 
more noticeable for the influence he had upon Blake and 
Ray, and possibly Fletcher. He it was who started the 
Sunday-school and church and brought these men into 
both. James Blake was the leader of the community, 
and a born-leader he was. Large and brawny, full of 
enthusiasm and never-flagging energy, he it was who 
presided over every public meeting for fifty years and 
was the head of every public movement that looked to 
the well-being of the people, whether spiritual or ma- 
terial. He it was who was the marshal of every parade 
and procession, who led the Sunday-school children 
every Fourth of July that they might have a lesson in 
patriotism, and who kept up the annual observance of 
the anniversary of founding Sabbath schools in Indian- 
apolis till he died. He it was who looked after the poor 
as president of the Benevolent Society, and who never 
had a thought for himself if some one needed help. Dur- 
ing the war he gave his whole time to the cause. 
Scarcely a regiment left the city that he did not go with 
them to the train to say farewell, and never did one re- 
turn, no matter how small the fragment, that he was not 
there to welcome it home. He was the "Grand Old 
Man of Indianapolis," and if ever a man deserved a 
statue to perpetuate the memory of his virtues and his 
usefulness, it was James Blake. 

The others were only second to him in that they were 
cast in different molds. Mr. Ray was a man of delicate 
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physique and handsome face. He was an accurate, pains- 
taking business man, of large ability as a financier, quiet, 
unassuming, yet persistent and gifted with rare good 
judgment. Where Mr. Blake was president he was 
usually secretary, and his patient methods and work 
often gained the success that the more aggressive leader 
might have failed to secure. Mr. Fletcher was a fitting 
complement. He was a clear-headed and able lawyer 
and banker, a man of sound views and fine sense, not so 
methodical as Mr. Ray, perhaps, and not so impulsive 
as Mr. Blake, with more humor and possibly more 
originality than the others. Both his qualities and his 
character commanded respect. Where a vice-president 
or treasurer was needed, he filled the place. There 
should be statues of these men as well as of Mr. Blake, 
to tell the future generations who were the most influ- 
ential in making Indianapolis what it has been and is. 
All of these lived to see results that they scarcely antici- 
pated when they came here in 1821. Mr. Fletcher died 
in 1866 at the age of sixty-eight, Mr. Blake in 1870 at the 
age of eighty-four, and Mr. Ray in 1881 at the age of 
eighty-one. There were others, as I have said, who were 
valuable cooperators and to whom a debt of gratitude is 
due, but these were facile princeps. 

The town thus started went on its way and met the 
usual experiences of towns, ups and downs, but making 
progress steadily. In 1824 it was estimated that five 
hundred persons were living on "the donation," as the 
grant of four sections of land was called. Out of this 
was carved a mile square and platted into lots, the whole 
bounded by North, South, East and West streets. The 
rest was divided into larger tracts, called out-lots. From 
the sale of lots the Courthouse, State House and other 
public buildings were built, and the sum realized in the 
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long run was $125,000. In 1827 a canvass was taken 
and 1066 inhabitants were counted. In 1830 an estimate 
of about 1500 was made. In 1840 the Ckivernment census 
showed 2692; in 1830, 8091, and in i860. 18,611. The 
6rst railroad came in 1847 and since that time the growth 
has been rapid. 

In attempting a brief sketch of the war as seen in 
Indianapolis and affecting its history, it is necessary to 
show what the town was before that period. Younger 
people often profess amusement when older ones date or 
locate events as before or since the war. They do not 
understand how that great conflict made a sharp cleavage 
through all the lines of life, distinctly separating one 
period from another; how it brought about radical and 
far-reaching changes in all conditions. To them it may 
be a period of some interest, just as the Revolutionary 
War was to their parents, but they do not comprehend 
the revolution in manners, habits and circumstances 
caused by the great struggle. It has always been my 
regret that I was not born three or four years sooner, in 
order that I might have entered more fully into the life 
and actions of each period and have arrived at an age 
where greater knowledge and experience would have 
brought clearer insight. I would then have been better 
qualified to paint a picture of the life of the town during 
the '50's, but as it is I must give the impressions of a boy, 
modified or confirmed to some extent by the recollec- 
tions of others. Let it be understood that I write as an 
artist must paint — as I saw it. 

It was a great place to be born in and a good place to 
live in, after thirty or more years had passed over its 
head. It seems now almost ideal. Its people were 
homogeneous, holding and striving for high standards 
and exhibiting the best traits engendered in a simple 
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democracy. It was a place that encouraged the virtues 
of faith, hope, courage, kindliness and patriotism; that 
brought up boys and girls to real manhood and woman- 
hood. The fiery ordeal of the war and the terrible sac- 
rifices the people were called upon to make, demon- 
strated the power of its environment, and many lives of 
fullness and goodness have borne testimony to the value 
of the examples and training of their youth. 

To begin with, life was simple as compared with what 
we now have. The community was small, but, while the 
rule in small places is still toward simplicity, it is influ- 
enced by the thoughts and customs of large cities, which 
did not obtain fifty years ago, for there were but few such 
cities. The great increase of wealth, fashion and luxury 
affects even our villages now, while in that day New York 
and Boston seemed as far apart from Indiana as London 
or St. Petersburgh. Here the life was simple, because it 
was the life of a new country in which wealth was- small 
and the opportunities for its acquisition limited. Sim- 
plicity was a necessity. The community was largely 
self-dependent still, although it had developed from the 
pioneer stage in which it had to produce everything for 
itself except a few unusual articles. Thirty years had 
improved conditions very much, houses were better, 
more comforts were obtainable, markets had been opened 
and there was more money to buy with. But the spirit 
and habits of the early days remained in great measure, 
unaffected by improved conditions. The population was 
not so large as to crush the neighborly feeling, the demo- 
cratic idea that one man was as good as another pro- 
vided he behaved himself. There was little disposition 
to flaunt wealth when it existed, but people clung to the 
old standards, the old manners and the old friends. 
Wealth had nothing to do with social position. It was 
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an accident; the worth of the man and the woman was 
the test of merit. The woman who "kept a girl," in the 
phrase of the day, had no call to look down upon her 
neighbors who did not, for these were in the great ma- 
jority. The tastes of the community frowned down any 
attempt at ostentation, and even the family which first 
ventured upon the use of a two-horse carriage or barouche 
gained nothing in the esteem of their friends from that 
appendage. The majority of the people owned their own 
houses, with more or less ground, in which there was 
usually a garden and fruit trees that contributed to the 
family living, assisted often by the ownership of a cow, 
a pig and chickens. A thousand dollars a year was a 
large salary or income. One of our prominent citizens 
tells how he overheard some well-to-do business men 
talking about the salary of the president of the State 
Bank, $1500, and characterizing it as "princely," and one 
of the boys of his class, sixteen or seventeen years old, 
said "no wonder his boys can have their boots blacked 
for them." Hundreds of families lived well and educated 
their children, sometimes sending them to college, where 
the income was not nearly $1000. As late as 1861 the 
bookkeeper of the Journal, a thoroughly competent man, 
had a salary of $500 a year and supported a family of 
five or six persons and maintained a respectable position. 
This was true of many families, and can be explained in 
comparison with our ideas of living by the fact that their 
extraneous wants were few. Food, shelter, clothing, 
taxes, something for the church and sometimes for the 
doctor, being provided, there was little else to call for 
money. People did not travel except in rare emergencies, 
many never. Such things as vacations were unknown. 
There were no street-cars or daily sodas, no matinees, 
indeed few amusements of any kind, no lunching down 
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town, no clubs and dues, no secret societies except the 
Masons and Odd Fellows, no array of charities with their 
insistent needs, no costly entertaining, no many things 
we have now clamorously calling for the dimes and dol- 
lars. Then, too, the necessities of life were cheap as a 
rule, meat, bread, vegetables, fuel. Wood was uni- 
versally used except in stores and schoolhouses, where 
coal from Clay county was generally burned after 1853 
or 1854. Clothing was probably not so cheap, but nearly 
all clothes were made at home or by women, and the 
chief cost was for the material. 

The houses were well furnished with substantial things, 
but there was a notable lack of ornaments and bric-a-brac. 
A whatnot with some seashells and daguerreotypes on it, 
a center table with a family Bible and a lamp on it, an 
occasional candelabra with glass pendants, some artificial 
flowers and a plaster cast, a vase or two perhaps, a half- 
dozen haircloth chairs, a sofa and an occasional piano, 
constituted the array of a well-furnished parlor, which 
was a sacred place not to be opened every day to ordinary 
persons. People did not live in their parlors, but in the 
"sitting room," which sometimes was the dining room as 
well, and (let it be whispered low), there were some 
ostensibly reputable people who even ate in the kitchen. 
There were no bathrooms or toilet facilities. The first 
plumber came here in 1853 to work on the Bates House, 
but it was not till five or six years later that a bathroom 
was installed in a residence, that of Mr. Vajen on South 
Meridian street. There were no waterworks; water had 
to be pumped for such use and heated on a stove. Daily 
baths were unknown in practice and in theory regarded 
as the luxury of an eflFete people, while cleanliness was 
preserved by a weekly bath in a washtub. Only the 
houses of the very richest were lighted by gas, which 
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was also used in the larger churches and stores. The 
ordinary light was from candles and lard oil lamps, fol- 
lowed by camphene, an explosive distillation from turpen- 
tine that made a beautiful light but was dangerous to 
use. This was succeeded in 1856 or '57 by coal oil — not 
petroleum, but an oil distilled from coal, which was 
driven out by the discovery and utilization of petroleum 
in the early years of the war. The houses were poorly 
warmed as a rule. Furnaces were known, but were not 
common. Despite the abundance of wood, most people 
heated only the living rooms, fires being made in bed- 
rooms only for visitors, sick or old people, while the halls 
were always left in natural frigidity. Carriages, buggies 
and spring wagons were not uncommon, but the man of 
the house or his boys took care of the horse. A "hired 
man" was a curiosity. 

Necessarily, the making of the living was the chief 
thing. There were not many who could live on accumu- 
lated wealth. It was a working community, and the work 
was often hard and the hours long. Stores were opened 
by six o'clock generally, sometimes before. Mr. Vajen 
tells of opening his hardware store never later than five 
o'clock, and as a rule none closed before nine. Factories 
and mechanics began work at seven and quit at six, with 
an hour's intermission at noon. Doctors, lawyers and 
public officials were at work early, and the banks ran 
from eight to four. Everybody ate dinner at noon and 
shuddered at the idea of kings and noblemen eating din- 
ner after dark. Dinner as a function was unknown. 
Supper was the great social manifestation of hospitality. 
Dinner was just for the family eating, except sometimes 
on a Sunday there was leisure to entertain a passing 
guest. But supper was the meal to invite one's friends 
to. It was then that the tables groaned with the good 
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things the housewife could provide. Fried chicken, 
quails, oysters, ducks, ham, cheese, tongue, jellies, pre- 
serves, pickles, custards, cakes and even pies enriched 
the larder, with tea and coffee as beverages. Ice cream 
was unknown except as bought and eaten in the ice cream 
saloons or parlors and at church festivals, and its pur- 
chase was a sort of a wild dissipation on summer nights 
to be eagerly anticipated and joyfully remembered. 

The church social was a great event. Sometimes the 
gatherings took place at the church, but usually at a 
private house. It was under the auspices of the sewing 
society. The ladies met in the afternoon and sewed for 
some worthy cause. In the evening the men came and 
the young people, and a substantial supper, not "mere re- 
freshments," was served, provided by the hostess. Every 
two or three weeks in the winter season was the rule in 
some churches, but it was not confined to that season, 
though not held so often in others. The church festival 
was more uncommon and entirely different. That was a 
commercial enterprise for the benefit of the church itself. 
The refreshments were partly contributed, partly bought, 
as when the entertainment was called an oyster supper 
and an admission fee charged. Sometimes this was large 
enough to include the supper, and sometimes it did not, 
which was not favorably regarded by some of the at- 
tendants. Sometimes articles of fancy work were for 
sale, and always there was ice cream as an extra at "ten 
cents a saucer." In some churches there were "donation 
parties," where a body of friends would swoop down 
upon the home of the pastor and present gifts, and eat 
the supper they had brought with them. This function 
was the source of mirth to the humorist of the day, as 
were also church festivals and oyster suppers. It was 
said that the guests frequently ate up the presents of 
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food they brought, that the minister was always the 
poorer, and that a donation party was as bad as a fire. 
This was an exaggeration, for usually the occasion 
abounded in good fellowship, kindly remembrance and 
real benefit, and enriched the social life of the organiza- 
tion. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Religion and Politics. 

Next to making a living, the two most engrossing and 
vital things in Indianapolis before the war were religion 
and politics. It was a day of serious things. The light 
and trifling manner in which many people view the affairs 
and influences of life now was not in favor then. The 
town had been under the influence of earnest people from 
its start, people who worked and suffered and to whom 
life was no merry jest. To them religion was a solemn 
matter, and even those who cared little for it or made no 
professions were bound to respect it. The whole tone of 
the place was religious. There were numerous churches 
of various sects, but probably no place in the country 
ever had less of the bitter, sectarian feeling that existed 
widely and that we wonder at now. The churches here, 
with few exceptions, were friendly. The ministers and 
members fellowshipped and united in movements for the 
common good, just as they do now. The Sabbath school 
parade on the Fourth of July, the event of that day for 
over thirty years, was evidence of this, possibly a con- 
tributing cause. The Episcopalians and Catholics were 
the exceptions, the latter naturally enough, for the bitter- 
ness of the reformation was still in evidence against 
papacy, and almost every preacher felt bound to launch 
a thunderbolt against Rome, "that terrible menace to 
the Republic," at least once a year. It was natural then 
that the Catholics should assume the historic attitude 
of the church against "heretics," but the Episcopalians 
had no such reason for exclusiveness. In the famous 
celebrations of the Fourth the Catholic children actually 
joined once or twice, but the Episcopalians never, and 
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thereby their children missed a lot of fun and a good 
lesson in toleration. 

The thought of the day was altogether orthodox, and 
orthodox on the lines laid down two hundred years be- 
fore. The preaching to a considerable degree was still 
doctrinal if not dogmatic. There was a fixity of opinion. 
There were no doubts of the fundamental truths of 
Christianity, no suspicion even that the Bible as a whole 
was not inspired in the fullest sense. Moreover, criti- 
cism was undreamed of in the church, though of course 
the opinions of Voltaire and Paine and Volncy were 
known, and these were regarded as fearful examples of 
depravity of whose punishment there could be no doubt. 
Few disbelieved in hell, as an actual place of unspeakable 
and inconceivable torture of lost souls, and a depiction 
of its awful realities and the danger of the sinner who 
neglected or refused to be reconciled to God, was a fruit- 
ful theme for many agonizing sermons, especially at 
"times of revival." There has been as great a change in 
the past forty years in the attitude of people toward re- 
ligion as in any other line of thought, and while the old 
truths may be as true as ever, they are viewed from an- 
other point and often present a different appearance. 
The pendulum has swung away, and different doctrines 
or different aspects of doctrines are emphasized now than 
were then. Religion has lost much of its somberness, its 
harshness has been smoothed down, its more pleasing 
features are accentuated, and it makes its most powerful 
plea for the Christian life through love and aspiration for 
the good, and not by words of fear or the hope of reward. 
It no longer differentiates or intimates a severance of 
this life from the life to come. It is one indivisible whole. 

Religion was a main factor in the life of Indianapolis, 
and that not only as governing the moral conduct of the 
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people but their social relations. Church-going was 
proper, reputable and fashionable, whether people were 
members or not. It was a custom that must be observed 
by all who wished to stand well with their neighbors. 
One's chief friends and associates were usually in the 
church attended, and almost the first question about new- 
comers was, "What church will they go to?" Particular 
churches were often chosen because of their attractive- 
ness in this respect. Of course, the social life was not 
confined to any one church for most people. There was 
another and possibly larger circle outside, made up from 
other churches, but one's own church was the center of 
the whole fabric. 

The ministers, too, were more influential then than 
now, but no abler or wiser, though Indianapolis had some 
preachers of marked ability in that period. The church 
was more of an intellectual force then. Books and peri- 
odicals were comparatively few. The minister was 
usually better educated than his flock, and he spoke with 
more intellectual authority. To-day his hearers are more 
nearly on a plane with him, and his utterances are judged 
more freely. The democratic spirit tending often toward 
lack of reverence is nowhere more apparent than in this. 
From this and other causes is due the passing of the 
church discipline. It is obsolete. There is a looseness 
in the ties, a feeling of independence that will not brook 
admonition and is indifferent to the bell, book and candle. 
In that day discipline was a powerful thing. Business 
differences were brought before church tribunals. Mem- 
bers were dealt with for breaches of rules and faithless- 
ness to their vows as well as for sinfulness, and the penal- 
ties of suspension or expulsion were dreaded. They 
brought disgrace and shame, as well as spiritual suffering. 
Whether the change has been beneficial or not, time will 
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telL There is a strong reason to believe that this relaxa- 
tion of bonds has cansed deterioration in Christian life. 

Under the conditions, there was necessarily a strict 
observance of Sondaj, both in home life and basines& 
Among the more rigid the line was closely drawn betweoi 
secular and Sondav pursuits. Reading was confined to 
certain channels, riding and visiting were tabooed, even 
walking for the walk's sake was not regarded favorably. 
On Sundays the business establishments were shut, ex- 
cept possibly some of the saloons that kept a back door 
unlocked. The people went to church morning and night, 
and many to Sunday-school besides. The latter was al- 
ways held in the afternoon. Almost every principal 
church had a bell to call the worshipers together. Those 
who did not go to church remained at home, and the 
streets were almost deserted except for the church-goers. 

The attitude of the church toward amusements was 
pronounced and is now regarded as severe. Theater- 
going, dancing and card-playing were prohibited, and 
many thought them as evil as drunkenness. Circuses 
were an abomination of wickedness, although there was 
a modification for the menagerie, which was considered as 
useful and educative. In 1859 ^ principal charity, the 
orphan asylum, was tendered a benefit by the manager of 
the Metropolitan theater. A part of the board was 
anxious to accept, but another part was horrified at the 
idea of taking "tainted money." A fierce contest ensued 
with general discussion, both private and public, but in 
the end the benefit was declined. A large number of the 
"rising generation" therefore grew up ignorant of cards 
and dancing, though some attained more or less knowl- 
edge in ways they did not advertise in the newspapers and 
sometimes became the subjects of ecclesiastical discipline. 

Boys may have had as good times in other places as 
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in Indianapolis, but none better. The town was large 
enough to have advantages over smaller ones or vil- 
lages, but not large enough to forbid contact with the 
country and rural life. There were plenty of good swim- 
ming holes in the river and canal, in Fall creek and 
Pogue*s run. There were equally good places for fishing. 
The town was surrounded by woods that afforded plenty 
of opportunities for hunting rabbits, squirrels and birds. 
There were visits of wild pigeons, making sport easy and 
delightful. The woods, too, were full of nut-bearing 
trees, from which a winter's supply could be had, paw- 
paws, berries, haws, etc. In the winter there was ice on 
the streams, and, as few streets were improved, there were 
many ponds all over the town where boys could slide and 
skate. It was not until during the war that girls took 
to skating. There were so many vacant lots and com- 
mons that there never was a loss for a playground at the 
proper seasons. Nowadays one must go for miles to 
meet most of these things, and some are impossible to get 
at all, while the streets are the playgrounds. As fond 
memory recalls those events and scenes of boyhood days, 
it seems to have been "just the best" place to have 
grown up in. 

Probably there was as much regard for fashion in those 
days as now, but boys are not expected to notice such 
things. The headgear and dresses of the day look very 
queer now in old pictures, though well enough then, 
crinoline or hoops, for instance, arraying the form divine 
until it looked like a balloon. It seems to me that colors 
were worn more and were more striking, but that may 
be a fancy, or a difference in fabrics. Then calicoes, 
delaines, muslins and prints of various sorts were in great 
favor, with leghorn straw hats gaily beribboned. There 
were no uniforms except those of the military companies, 
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which must seem strange to this generation accustomed 
to the liveries of policemen, railway employes, letter car- 
riers, coachmen and porters. Some of the old fashions 
prevailed with both sexes. Some oldish men clung to the 
blue swallow-tail coat with brass buttons and buff vests, 
usually accompanied by a gold- or silver-headed cane. 
Tall silk hats or "plugs" were in every-day use ; no derby 
or other stiff one was known. The only alternative was 
a soft hat or a straw in summer. A few ruffled shirts 
survived, and the gentleman done up in this fashion was 
a pretty sight. In winter men wore shawls almost alto- 
gether, though occasionally an old-fashioned cloak ap- 
peared. Some disposed to be more stylish wore a fur 
collar, and the furs of the women were long, reaching 
around the shoulders and to within eighteen inches of the 
ground. Every boy and man wore boots in the winter. 
I mean what are called long boots now, and which passed 
out of use here over thirty years ago when the streets 
had been paved and cleaned, so that there was no use for 
them. In the earlier times, however, there was deep 
snow sometimes, and almost always depths of mud to be 
waded through so that their use was necessary. Conse- 
quent upon them was the bootjack, an implement as 
necessary to a house as a frying-pan, but whose use none 
of the moderns could guess now. Shawls, too, were worn 
almost universally by the women. They were of all 
grades and price, from the serviceable woolens to the 
costly crepes and Indias. 

Manners were more formal in those days. This was 
reflected among the young people. Unless they were 
cousins, boys of twelve or over always addressed the girls 
as miss and in reply were called mister. There was no 
such familiarity as to-day, when young people of all ages 
call each other by their first names after they have been 
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acquainted a month or even less. Neither did the young 
fellows take the girls' arm when walking. The young 
lady was then set upon a pedestal, now she is on a level. 
The second great interest in Indianapolis life was poli- 
tics, and to many it was the most absorbing one. Public 
life offered prizes in that day of limited opportunity and 
scarce money, and beyond the pecuniary reward was the 
distinction achieved. Candidates were perhaps more nu- 
merous then than now. The community was pretty 
equally divided. The majority of the leading people were 
Whigs and Republicans, but a very considerable minority 
were Democrats, and the contests were sharp and close 
with varying results. Politics was the great subject for 
talk and was broached on all occasions. There was in- 
tense partisan feeling and much bitterness evolved. Men 
of one stripe would believe anything of men on the other 
side. The Democrats having opposed prohibition — ^"Old 
Sumptuary" even then was a household term" — were de- 
nounced by their adversaries as a party of whisky-drink- 
ers, and the charge was believed by the makers. When 
the slavery question became prominent, the Democrats 
denounced the opposition as "nigger lovers" and Black 
Republicans, a name clung to until after the war. Every- 
thing of a political nature was fought for and over. A 
race for constable or councilman was contested as if it 
were the Presidency itself. Wherever a chance for spoils 
came it was seized greedily. The Democrats were in 
power at the time of the Mexican War and apparently 
used all their power for party benefit, keeping the Whigs 
out as much as possible. When the Republicans got on 
top they played much the same game. Party advantage 
was always looked after and party discipline was very 
strict and well enforced. This led to a faith in parties 
that was almost absolute, and blinded men's eyes to the 
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truth. It created such a conceit that men considered 
their parties infallible, their welfare more important than 
that of the government itself. Indeed, myriads of Demo- 
crats believed that their party alone was fit to manage 
the government, and this partisan belief later led them 
into opposition to the war and sympathy with the South. 
There was more or less corruption in the elections, 
chiefly in crude methods of repeating and cheating in the 
returns, but this was done in party enthusiasm with the 
motto "fight the devil with fire," and. whether better or 
worse, was not on the sordid basis of buying and selling 
votes. "Anything to heat the enemy" was another 
motto, and all sorts of trickery, cheap debate and wither- 
ing denunciation was indulged in on any and every oc- 
casion. 

There was. however, one good thing in politics then. 
Men hated to be taxed. Money came hardly, and repre- 
sentatives and officials were held to strict accountability 
for expenditures. Economy was universally demanded 
and the tax-payers were a force to be reckoned with. 
Once in a long white you now see a card in the paper, 
signed "Tax-payer," condemning extravagance some- 
where or somehow. This belated wanderer crying to a 
generation of which two-thirds are not tax-payers and 
gladly vote other people's money away, is a survival of 
that period and does not know that he is as extinct as 
the great auk. But once he was a "live wire," and the 
politicians feared and courted him, and his words had 
weight. Possibly in some far distant future, when 
taxation has ground the people down and their eyes are 
opened, the tax-payer again may have something to say. 

The culmination of the political battles came in i860, 
when the Democracy was divided and the Republicans 
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triumphed over all. The vote in Indiana is worth re- 
membering : 

Lincoln I39»033 

Douglas iiS»509 

Breckenridge 12,295 

Bell 5,306 

Breckenridge was the candidate of the extreme South- 
ern wing, but, notwithstanding his small vote, it was 
that faction that later on became the representative Dem- 
ocratic party, the tail that wagged the dog. 

The newspapers of the day were political organs 
mainly. Judged by the present standards, they did not 
know news when they saw it. Their columns were filled 
with political disquisitions, discussions and speeches. 
Politics, politics without end. Outside of the advertise- 
ments the insight they give into the life of the day 
is very meager, and the reader would think that only one 
thing engrossed the attention of the people. Their tone 
was coarse, boastful and provincial, exhibiting the char- 
acter that Dickens broadly caricatured in Colonel Diver, 
editor of the "New York Rowdy Journal," and Jefferson 
Brick, his war correspondent, who made the courts of 
Europe tremble. The tone was that of a new country, 
self-centered, proud of its achievements and avid of 
recognition, lacking perspective and culture. 

In i860 Indianapolis showed a population of over 
18,000 and considered itself quite a city. It was making 
way fast. Dreams were being realized. Beyond the 
lines of the mile square dwellings had extended in almost 
every direction, though probably 80 per cent, lived be- 
tween those boundaries. The lots were still large and 
many unbuilt on. There were whole squares even with 
no houses or only one on them. Washington street 
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embraced practically all the business district, though 
there were some manifestations about the old Madison 
and Union depots. There were but six drug stores and 
less than a half-dozen wholesalers. Many people still 
lived on Washington street. There were some four- 
story buildings, chiefly the hotels, of which the Bates and 
Palmer houses were the principal ones. The streets as 
a rule were unimproved or coated with gravel which 
was taken from pits dug in the streets themselves. 
Washington street for some part was bowldered, the 
only permanent improvement known or available. Its 
sidewalks were bricked, as were parts of some other prin- 
cipal streets, but usually the sidewalks were simply 
gravelled. In consequence, mud abounded after any wet 
or thawing weather. Only the streets about the center 
were lighted. Residences were numerous south of Wash- 
ington street in what has long since been a business dis- 
trict, and some of the best in the city were among them. 
The most really citified property of the municipality was 
the steam fire department, which had become a paid one 
the year before, and which was the pride of the town as 
well as a vast improvement upon the old volunteer one. 
Meetings were still announced to take place at early 
candle lighting, and ten o'clock found the town wrapped 
in silence. The theater was an exception, but even that 
began at 7 130. 

Business had increased greatly in the decade and estab- 
lishments had multiplied. Rents had mounted. In 1851 
Mr. Vajen started a hardware store where the Saks build- 
ing is now, and paid the highest rent known for a room 
on Washington street, $400 per year. In ten years it 
was worth $1000 probably. In i860 the Branch Bank 
of the State paid $1200 a year for the Yohn corner on 
Meridian street. Probably there was not a foot of 
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ground worth $250. The people were more hopeful and 
energetic than ever before. The town was the largest 
and most important in the State, a great railroad center, 
and its future seemed assured along the lines laid down. 
Such, in brief, was the old town when the tocsin of war 
sounded and brought in a new era. 



CHAPTER III. 

The First Year of the Struggle. 

The election of Lincoln had been preceded by threats 
of secession, but these met with utter incredulity. They 
were considered as ante-election bluffs. Every one be- 
lieved the South would accept the situation after a little 
blustering. The Republicans were not abolitionists. 
Their contention was that slavery should not be extended, 
and the far-seeing ones who agreed with Lincoln, that 
the government could not exist half slave and half free, 
were few indeed in comparison with the mass who were 
contented to let slavery keep what it had. The Repub- 
licans had condemned Brown's raid the year before, and 
they had no sympathy with Garrison, Phillips and abo- 
litionists generally. In these later days it has been 
claimed in many obituary notices that their sub- 
jects were original abolitionists. If they had been, 
the South would have been correct in the charge 
that the Republican party was an abolition party, 
but the fact is that most of the abolitionists were 
made such by the necessities of the war. Wendell Phil- 
lips was egged in Cincinnati in 1862 for an abolition 
speech. After the election the "fire-eaters," as they were 
called, proceeded to carry their threats into speedy op- 
eration. South Carolina seceded, followed by other 
States. The national forts and property were seized 
when possible, and the administration offered no hin- 
drances if it did not abet the movement. Even when the 
Confederacy was organized and the country was rushing 
on to war, the Northern people believed it would be 
averted and did nothing but talk and agree to certain 
peace conferences that might hit upon a compromise. 
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Still, there was some war talk in Indianapolis that win- 
ter. One faction of the Republican party, headed by 
Governor Morton, spoke for coercion, another, led by the 
Journal, thought it unnecessary and was almost ready 
for "peace at any price." On January 7th, 1861, the 
Zouave Guards, a recently organized military company, 
offered its services to the Governor in case of war. On 
the 22d the flag was publicly raised on the State House 
dome after a procession of the military and fire depart- 
ment in the presence of a vast concourse; a salute was 
fired and Caroline Richings, a popular actress, sang "The 
Star-Spangled Banner" and aroused g^eat enthusiasm. 
February 12th Mr. Lincoln came on his way to Wash- 
ington, the first President-elect to visit here, and that 
was one of the great days of the town. What he said 
was not much, but it inspired confidence that there would 
be no yielding without a struggle. He was inaugurated, 
but the rush of office-seekers almost obscured the condi- 
tion of the country and the rising Confederacy. 

Within two months, April 12th, the blow fell with the 
attack on Ft. Sumter. Sentiment crystallized in a flash. 
War had come unprovoked. The flag had been fired on 
and humiliated by defeat. There was but one voice — 
sustain the government and put down the rebellion. The 
13th day of April was another great day in Indianapolis, 
the greatest it had yet seen; and probably it has never 
been surpassed in the intense interest, anxiety and en- 
thusiasm exhibited. Never were its people so aroused. 
It was Saturday. Business was practically forgotten; 
the streets were crowded; the newspaper neighborhoods 
were thronged; a deep solemnity was over all as they 
waited to hear the news, or discussed in low tones the 
crisis that was upon them. In the afternoon dodgers 
were issued calling for a public meeting at the Court- 
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house at seven o'clock. Before the time the Utile room 
was packed. Ebenezcr Dumont, a Democrat who had 
been an officer in the Mexican war, was made chairman, 
and immediately a motion was made to adjourn to the 
Metropolitan theater. The crowd, constantly augment- 
ing, hurried down Washington street to the theater, 
which was soon filled to overflowing. Then Masonic 
Hall, across the street, was opened and filled, with hun- 
dreds standing in the streets. The meetings were full of 
the war spirit. Governor Morton and others spoke. 
Patriotic resolutions were adopted declaring in favor of 
armed resistance- Major Gordon announced that he 
would organize a flying artillery company, for which 
Governor Morton had already secured six guns, and forty- 
five men enrolled their names for the war. At the close 
the surrender of Ft. Sumter was announced, and the 
meetings dispersed in deep gloom but with firm purpose. 
Sunday was little observed in the usual way. There 
was no demonstration of excitement but great serious- 
ness, lor hundreds were pondering over the future and 
their possible part in it. The Journal published an extra 
with an account of the meetings Saturday night. The 
next day recruiting offices were opened, the military 
companies volunteered in large part; volunteers were of- 
fered from many other places; and on Wednesday, the 
17th, the first troops went into Camp Morton, then the 
new fair grounds, covering the site of Morton Place. 
Then they poured in by thousands from town and coun- 
try, some with flags, some with fife and drums or brass 
band; the streets were alive with them. It is beyond 
my power to give any adequate idea of those days with 
the hurry and bustle, the innumerable details of the swift 
preparations, the deepening feeling and the continued ex- 
citement. 
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The Journal of the i6th reports it in a way as follows: 
"There is but one feeling in Indiana. Wc are no longer 
Republicans or Democrats. Never did party names lose 
their significance so rapidly or completely as since the 
news of Saturday. Parties are forgotten and only our 
common danger is remembered. Here and there in- 
veterate sympathizers with Southern institutions and 
feelings scowl and curse the mighty tempest of patriotism 
they dare not encounter; but they are few, as pitiful in 
strength as in spirit. Even the Sentinel now avows its 
devotion to the stars and stripes, and gives us some 
cause to modify if not recall the harsh censures we ex- 
pressed yesterday. Our streets are blazing with national 
flags. Huge banners wave from the tops of houses and 
hundreds of flags flutter in windows and along the walks. 
The drum and fife are sounding the whole day long at 
Military Hall, where volunteers are pouring in to record 
their names and enter the service of their country; and 
crowds are gathered constantly around the doors of 
Colonel Dumont's station, where he is enlisting volun- 
teers for a regiment of picked men. Though the news of 
the fight has as yet only reached towns along the lines of 
railroads, and no official or other notice has been pub- 
lished that the service of volunteers would be needed, 
two thousand men, regularly organized and ready to start 
at the word, have already been tendered to Governor Mor- 
ton, and more than twenty thousand are forming with 
eager haste to be in time for acceptance. By the time the 
news can be thoroughly circulated through the State that 
men are needed, there will be more than fifty thousand of- 
ficered and ready. In the full spirit of the times Gov- 
ernor Morton has sunk party distinctions, and yesterday 
appointed to the important post of Adjutant General of 
the State, Captain Lewis Wallace, of Montgomery county. 
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a prominent Democrat and widely known for his military 
zeal and skill. Lewis H. Sands, of Putnam, another 
Democrat devoted to his country, has been appointed 
colonel. There will be no more Republicans or Demo- 
crats hereafter till the country is at peace." 

A vain prediction was this. The Sentinel, though for 
the moment cowed into half-hearted approval of the war, 
soon reverted to the denunciation of the administration, 
and the battles of opposing politics were as many and as 
fierce as those of the armies before the country was at 
peace. 

There had been a lull in military spirit after the Mexi- 
can War, and Indianapolis had no permanent company 
for a decade. The City Guards were organized in 1852, 
with Governor Wallace as captain, and the Mechanic 
Rifles in 1853, but both soon went to pieces. A visit of 
the St. Louis Guards to the city in 1856 aroused the 
dormant sentiment, and the National Guards were organ- 
ized, with General W. J. Elliott as captain. They were 
uniformed in blue, with caps bearing white plumes. 
Some dissensions arose, and in 1857 General Elliott or- 
ganized the City Greys, who wore grey uniforms and 
bear-skin shakos. These were the only permanent com- 
panies until i860, when a visit from Lew Wallace's 
Montgomery Guards, who were Zouaves, and drilled by 
drum beat, wakened new ambitions. The Independent 
Zouaves were then organized, on the same basis, with 
Francis A. Shoup as captain; and these three Indian- 
apolis companies, with the Montgomery Guards and two 
Terre Haute companies, held a State encampment at the 
fair grounds (Military Park) the week beginning Sep- 
tember 19th. In October, i860, the Zouave Guards were 
organized, with John Fahnestock as captain. They 
were gorgeous, in blue jackets with gold lace, baggy 
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scarlet trousers to the knee, orange leggings and shirts, 
white belts, and rimless scarlet caps with tassels. They 
also made the record of being the first company to ten- 
der services to the Governor for any duty that might 
arise.* 

These four companies went out in the Eleventh regi- 
ment in the three months' service. The Greys were Co. 
A, with R. S. Foster, captain; George Butler, first lieu- 
tenant, and Joseph H. Livesey, second lieutenant. The 
Zouave Guards were Co. B, with John Fahnestock, cap- 
tain; Orin S. Fahnestock, first lieutenant, and Daniel B. 
Culley, second lieutenant. The Independent Zouaves 
were Co. E, with Dewitt C. Rugg, captain; Henry Tin- 
dall, first lieutenant, and Nicholas Ruckle, second lieu- 
tenant. The National Guards were Co. K, with William 
Darnall, captain ; John McLaughlin, first lieutenant, and 
William Dawson, second lieutenant. There was one 
other Indianapolis company in the Eleventh, Co. H, 
which was organized in the spring of i86i, with W. J. 
H. Robinson, captain ; Fred Knefler, first lieutenant, and 
Wallace Foster, second lieutenant. The Eleventh was 
a Zouave regiment, but with very mild uniforms of a 
greyish cloth resembling blue jeans, not made very full, 
and with very little color in the trimmings. 

The Independent Zouaves went out a trifle warmer 
than the others. Their original captain, Francis A. 
Shoup, was a West Pointer who had served in the ar- 
tillery in the regular army, and held the rank of second 
lieutenant when he resigned on January loth, i860, and 
located at Indianapolis. He was a good-looking fellow, 
quite talented, and a fine drill-master. The boys es- 
teemed him highly, and at a company meeting in the 
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winter of i86o-'6i, at which patriotic speeches were made 
by several, including Shoup, they presented him a pair 
of revolvers with holsters and trappings, being under 
the impression that the officers would ride, in the event 
of war. That night he went South, and it was soon 
rumored that he had gone to stay. There was a meet- 
ing of the company, and Volney T. Malott was delegated 
to correspond with him and learn his intentions. Shoup, 
who was then visiting Captain Hood — later General 
Hood — at Charleston, promptly replied that he had de- 
cided to cast his fortunes with the South in the event 
of war. The meeting at which this answer was read 
was an occasion for "thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn." The idea that a native Hoosier, educated 
by the government and sent to West Point, from Wayne 
county at that, should go over to the South, was simply 
appalling. However, there was nothing in the papers 
about it except mention that Shoup had resigned, and 
Lieutenant Dewitt C. Rugg had been elected captain in 
his place.^ 

Shoup fared very well with his Southern friends. He 
was a major in 1861, commanding three batteries of artil- 
lery, and was made brigadier-general April nth, 1863. 
He was in command of the artillery at Mobile, chief of 
artillery of Johnston's army in the Dalton campaign, and 
chief of staff under General Hood at Atlanta. When 
Vicksburg was captured, he was commanding a Louis- 
iana brigade there, under Pemberton. Just after the 
capitulation, a private of the Eleventh Indiana saw a 
gorgeously attired Confederate officer approaching our 
lines on horseback, and recognized Shoup. With a yell 
of, "Get off that horse, Frank Shoup, you !" he 
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made for a stand of arms near by, but was stopped by 
an officer before anything serious occurred. In reply to 
the officer's question as to what he wanted, Shoup ex- 
plained that he understood that the Eleventh Indiana 
was in his front, and he had come out to see some of his 
old friends. "Well," replied the officer, "you have seen 
a specimen of what the Eleventh Indiana thinks of you. 
You had better get back to your quarters at once; and 
I would advise you to dispose of those side-arms at your 
earliest convenience." Shoup was paroled, with Pem- 
berton and others, and a few weeks later the Confederate 
exchange agent announced them as "exchanged," author- 
izing an equal exchange of paroled Union men; they 
then resumed their service. After the war Shoup en- 
tered the ministry of the Episcopal Church. 

Human nature soon adjusts itself to extraordinary 
conditions. The town settled down and resumed its 
life, with the great new interest of the war. The six 
regiments that were called for to serve three months 
were quickly filled to overflowing. The Eleventh was 
the pride of Indianapolis. This was the Zouave regi- 
ment, organized and commanded by Lew Wallace, into 
which went the four militia companies of Indianapolis 
and one other. It not only wore the Zouave uniform, 
and had guns with sword bayonets, but the drill was the 
Zouave system, introduced into this country from France 
by Colonel Ellsworth of Chicago. It was a picturesque 
body, and its colonel was a picturesque figure. Who 
that witnessed it can ever forget how, when the regi- 
ment was gathered in the State House yard to receive a 
stand of colors from the ladies of Indiana, he made the 
men kneel and with uplifted hands swear to remember 
Hucna Vista and the stigma put upon Indiana valor on 
that field by Jefferson Davis? What hopes animated 
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and followed these departing troops! How hearts were 
sorely tried and bereft as their boys marched away to 
face the unknown and perilous future! For they were 
but boys in the main, as we realize now, but they were 
men in purpose, and courage, and deeds. 

Six regiments of State troops were called for by the 
Governor and these were soon filled and accepted by the 
general government for twelve months and three years. 
The 'whole State was awake. Governor Morton called 
a special session of the Legislature to provide means for 
ihe ^war. : The ladies v met . and, formed an aid society, 
composed of .branches from eac^ ward, to make shirts 
and other garments and havelocks, a head protection 
modeled oh the suhbonnet and borrowed from the British 
Indian army — an article in great request at first, but it 
wa^ never' liked by the soldiers, and soon disappeared 
from public mention. The Journal issued an extra every 
afternoon. The City Council voted $10,000 for the sol- 
diets'' families. Some railroads offered to carry troops 
free. Banks gave money. Gifts were showered on sol- 
diers. There was eagerness to- get into the service be- 
fore*the war could be finished. .A man ninety-two years 
old^etilisted; another' shaved his beard and dyed his hair 
to pass muster. Homt. guards were organized in the 
wards, amdhg them. th6 Silver Grays, composed of men 
a^ore military ajge, captained by James Blake, seventy 
years' young, and with Caleb Scudder as president. 

Illustrative of journalism was this item in the Journal 
on April 23d: "Erratum. In Mr. Hyde's sermon as 
printed in our extra of yesterday there were two mis- 
prints which every intelligent reader corrected for him- 
self. In the first sentence Kingdom of Israel should 
read Kingdom of Saul; and in the seventh paragraph 
peaceable resistance should read forcible resistance." 
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The Legislature met on the 24th and all was amity. 
It organized by a unanimous election of officers, the 
only instance in the State's history, probably, and then 
adjourned to visit Camp Morton and hear Stephen A. 
Douglas speak, which he did not; but he did speak that 
night from the Bates House veranda, of which no men- 
tion was made by the papers, when he again took his 
stand on the side of the Union and in support of the 
administration, an act of inestimable value to the cause. 
Within a few days he was dead. 

The Eleventh was sent to Evansville to quell possible 
disturbances on the border, but the remaining regiments 
were reviewed by General McClellan, Governors Yates 
of Illinois, Dennison of Ohio, and Morton and Senator 
Trumbull on May 24th, on the commons northwest of 
Military Park, then Camp Sullivan. Three regiments 
were in full uniform, one had everything but hats, and 
one had nothing military, but all made a gallant appear- 
ance. It was the first time that Indianapolis had seen so 
many soldiers together and it was witnessed with great 
enthusiasm. It was the first of many such displays. 
The work of equipping these men was necessarily slow. 
It took time to make uniforms, and longer time to pro- 
cure arms and ammunition, much of which was im- 
ported. It may be of interest to know what the uniforms 
cost. Two regiments were clothed in cadet satinet, cost- 
ing $7.90 each, one in jeans at $6.50 and another at $7.50; 
the fifth of gray satinet at $6.75 and the Zouaves at $10 
each. Flannel shirts cost $1.40, hats $1.25, and shoes 
$1.15. While waiting, the troops were drilled constantly, 
but it was not until June 19th that the last of the three 
months' regiments left for the seat of war. After this 
more regiments were called for, recruited and mustered, 
with two or three independent cavalry companies and a 
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number of artillery companies, and later full cavalry regi- 
ments. A number of these never came here, but some 
passed through or camped here for a few days. There 
was a German regiment, an Irish regiment formed and 
a second projected, a railroad regiment, a mechanics' 
regiment, and a preachers' regiment, the field officers 
and captains of which were to be ministers, a scheme not 
fully carried out. Altogether fifty-eight regiments were 
authorized during 1861, although about half a dozen were 
never completed. Besides these many Indianians had 
gone into the regular army and into outside companies 
that recruited here, until the State authorities put a stop 
to it. It was a tremendous achievement to raise an 
army of over fifty thousand men in less than nine months. 
Indianapolis contributed a number of companies to 
various regiments; and in almost every regiment there 
was some representative of the town. It was also true 
that many citizens of other places came here and enlisted. 

A very important event was the return of three 
months' troops in August. They had not had much war, 
as war appeared later; but they had done all that was 
in their power to do, and had borne themselves gallantly. 
Each regiment received an ovation of salutes, speeches, 
feasting at the west market-house, and a heartfelt wel- 
come. Each man was a hero, and nothing was too good 
for him. All these regiments reorganized for three 
years. Many of the men became officers in the new regi- 
ments, many new men were recruited, and before sixty 
days they were oflF to the war again. 

The raising and drilling of troops was no more im- 
portant than equipping them, for there was difficulty in 
obtaining arms, ammunition or accoutrements. On 
February ist, 1861, the State's supply of arms in pos- 
session of the State's quartermaster were "505 muskets, 
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worthless and incapable of being repaired; 54 flint lock 
Yager rifles, which could be altered at $2 each to per- 
cussion locks; 40 serviceable muskets in the hands of 
military companies at Indianapolis, which could be re- 
turned at once ; 80 muskets with accoutrements in store ; 
13 artillery musketoons; 75 holster pistols; 26 Sharpens 
rifles; 20 Colt's navy pistols; 2 boxes of cavalry sabres; 
I box powder flasks ; 3 boxes accoutrements."* 

There were also estimated to be 600 muskets in fair 
condition, distributed amokig 15 militia conipanies in the 
State. The State was entitled to 488 muskets from the 
national government on its 1861 quota, and Governor 
Morton took in place of them.a' 6-J)Ounder cannon and 
350 minie rifles with bayonets. On April 27th Calvin 
Fletcher was commissioned to leani what could be ob- 
tained from manufactories of arms in the United States, 
and later Miles J. Fletcher was sent on the same mission, 
but they found practically nothing available. On May 
30th Robert Dale Owen was commissioned to purchase 
arms to the extent of 6000 rifles and 1000 carbines in 
this country or in Europe, and this order was from time 
to time enlarged. To the close of his service on Feb- 
ruary 6th, 1863, he purchased 30,000 Enfield rifles, 2731 
carbines, 751 revolvers, and 797 sabres, at a cost of $752,- 
694.75 ; besides expending $3905 for cavalry equipments, 
$50,407 for blankets, and $84,829 for overcoats. His 
total bill for services and expenses for twenty months 
employed in this service was $3452.' 

Ammunition was almost impossible to obtain, and 
Morton, who balked at no obstacle, determined to try 
making it. Captain Herman Sturm, who had learned 
the business in Europe, was put in charge of the ex- 

»^ Terrell's Report, Vol. I, p. 428. 
• Terrell, Vol. I, pp. 433-5. 
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periment in rented quarters on the square south of the 
State House, with a blacksmith's forge for melting lead, 
a room for making cartridges, and a detail of men from 
the Eleventh regiment to do the work. The work was a 
success, and our first troops were furnished with ammuni- 
tion from this source. The work was started on April 
27th ; and a month later Governor Morton ordered the con- 
struction of buildings for the work on the square nor A 
of the State House — now the north half of the State 
Hbtts^ ^grounds. On June 15th the Journal reported the 
buildings about completed. ' On the north side of the 
enclosure was a small brick building with furnaces for 
melting lead, and room for eight men to work at mold- 
ing, bullets,, as- well as benches for swedgijig and perfect- 
ing the bullets. Adjoining this was. % room for filling 
shells and preparing fuses. On the east and west sides 
6f the enclosure were frame buildings for making 
cartridges and storing ammunition. .There- were, soon 
-about one hundred women and girls employed in making 
cartridges, and the institution grew steadily. In Oc- 
tober, 1861, Secretary of War Cameron and General 
Thomas visited this arsenal and inspected the work. They 
recommended its continuance ; and it not only supplied 
most of the Indiana troops but very l;argely others. The 
transactions of the arsenal to its close on April i8th, 
1864, amounted to $788,838.45, and the State made a clear 
profit from its operation of $77,457.32. As high as seven 
hundred persons, wefe employed in it at one time. In 
the winter of 1861, the furniture factory of John Ott, on 
West Washington street, was rented for the work, and 
canister-shot and signal lights were added to the 
products. In 1862, partly for safety and partly for econ- 
omy, the arsenal was moved about a mile and a half 
east of the State House on Washington street. In 1863 
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the United States purchased the tract now known as the 
Winona Technical Institute grounds, and began the erec- 
tion of an arsenal there. 

In all this time the town was feeling an acceleration of 
blood in every vein. Military careers opened up to 
many ; other service to some ; and business opportunities 
to those who remained. Money was more plentiful than 
ever before, and population was increasing. Even poli- 
tics was not forgotten. Candidates at the election of city 
officers on May 3d had been nominated before the war 
began. A few days later "C. A. R.," in a communication 
to the Journal, advises that "the Republican candidates 
should resign in favor of a patriotic ticket or a new party," 
"embracing all its country's friends." "Let us all unite 
now and forget party till the war is over." Sound ad- 
vice, that if heeded and followed up would have been of 
untold value, but the selfish desire for office was too 
great and the election was held on party lines with Re- 
publican success. Soon after two new wards were 
organized, but the councilmen were Democrats and they 
were kept out of office by the Republican majority until 
their terms were almost out. Such peanut politics bore 
bitter fruit in increasing partisan hostility. The Senti- 
nel, though professing extreme loyalty, soon began a 
course of censorious criticism and opposition to the State 
and Federal administration that grew fiercer as the war 
progressed, and was terribly effective for harm to the 
national cause. Possibly a different attitude on the part 
of the Republicans might have prevented this, or at least 
modified it. Later in the summer the Democrats offered 
to withdraw their candidates for county and township 
officers and unite with the Republicans on a union ticket, 
but the offer was treated with contempt and another op- 
portunity for conciliation lost. 
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Here are some interesting facts from the papers cover- 
ing several months : A self-appointed vigilance commit- 
tee was formed, and as early as May 4th began stopping 
the passage of arms to the South. There was a good 
deal of talk about disciplining '^Secessionists." On May 
3d the Journal said: "Spot Him — ^That Secessionist 
who was chased out of Lewisville, Indiana, a few days 
since, who had been corresponding from that place with 
Southern traitors, was seen in our city yesterday. He 
should be attended to. Later — At a citizens' meeting he 
was ordered to leave instanter." It was about this time 
that a mob called on some well-known Democrats and 
made them take the oath of allegiance. It is interesting 
to note that among the first to advertise for recruits was 
H. H. Dodd. His company of "Marion Dragoons" was 
never formed, and later he became the head of the Sons 
of Liberty. Within three months men began to be dis- 
charged from service for disability; officers resigned, 
some under compulsion; and on November 15th de- 
serters are first mentioned, mainly from one regiment 
that had lost 150 men by disease in four months — a hor- 
rible commentary on the lack of camp sanitation and 
care of men. Regiments scarcely got to the field before 
they sent back recruiting officers to fill depleted ranks. 
An entertainment given in the fall by the Sons of Malta, 
exhibiting the burlesque ritual of that order, netted $682 
for soldiers' families. The city marshal gave notice that 
he would take up all hogs that did not have rings in their 
noses; and every man that planted a shade tree was 
commended by the papers. October loth Governor Mor- 
ton appealed to the women to furnish blankets, socks, 
gloves, mittens, woolen shirts and drawers, and on No- 
vember 23d it was announced that tons had been received 
and that nothing more was wanted, except gloves and 
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mittens. This indicates something of what the women 
did. But for their sacrifices and support, the war would 
not have succeeded. They were useful in a hundred 
ways and at all times. In November the Ladies' 
Patriotic Association was organized, with Mrs. Morton 
as president, and glorious work it did. 

In' this same month the Journal says:' "Two men re- 
fusing to take the oath mustering th^m' into the U;' S. 
service, virere yesterday drummed out of one of the camps 
near the city. One side of their heads was shaved, bun- 
dles of straw tied to, their backs, they were moved on 
double quick time in front of the line to the lively ttinc 
styled the Rogue's March." A notable reception was 
given to ex-Governor Wright on his return from Prussia. 
He had been the great Democratic leader of the Douglas 
wing, as opposed to Jesse D. Bright;. but from that time • 
forward was an ardent Union man for whom his former 
party had no use. It is noted that fall that many riotous 
acts were being committed jn saloons and evil' resorts by 
soldiers. Much more of this is heard later on. 

Indianapolis might be called. the birthplace, of machine 
g^uns. On November 7th a M*r. Hatch, of Springfield^ 
Ohio, exhibited a model of a * breech-loadihg cannon; 
made like a revolver,, with percussion caps, and firinc ' ' 
twenty-five shots per minute. It is noted' that Dr. 
Richard J. Catling, the inyentor of the wheat-drill and 
other things, was present at the trial, and later, he pro- 
duced the celebrated ''Catling gun/' exhibiting it first 
on May 30th, 1862. The postoffice was moved on the 
i8th of November from South Meridian street to the new 
Federal building at Pennsylvania and Market streets. A 
national loan was offered, interest, 7.3%, for popular sub- 
scription, which realized after several weeks $31,235; 
Humphrey Griffith, the largest subscriber, taking $3000. 
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A review was held November 21st of 1000 cavalry, 4000 
infantry and two batteries. The theater went on stead- 
ily at the Metropolitan with such actors as Felix Vin- 
cent and Marian Maccarthy, Sallie St. Clair, Adah 
Isaacs Menken, C. W. Couldock, J. Wilkes Booth, with 
a daily change of bill. Prices, reduced, were 75 cents 
for a gentleman and lady to the dress circle, each addi- 
tional lady 25 cents. Those to the pit, or parquet as 
now known, and the gallery were not given. The Senti- 
nel continued its nagging opposition. It had much to 
say about "niggers." Witness the following: "The 
Rev. Dr. Weaver. This divine, late pastor of the African 
church opposite the Terre Haute depot, arrived in the 
city a day or two ago, and, we noticed, was very cordially 
greeted on the street by Mr. Barton D. Jones, of the 
Journal, the nigger's hand being grasped warmly by the 
latter." 

The progress of the war was not smooth in 1861. The 
principal battle fought. Bull Run, was a defeat, and 
plunged the North into gloom ; but it had a valuable re- 
sult in demonstrating that the war was not to be an easy 
task, and convincing the people of the need of thorough 
preparation and larger effort. In West Virginia and 
Missouri the Union troops met with decided success, but 
the conflicts were small. In October, November and 
December an advance was made into Kentucky with 
gratifying results, but no serious fighting took place. 
This is not the place in which to follow the general 
course of the war, the aim being to allude only to inci- 
dents that directly affected Indianapolis, or to those 
great events that stirred it as well as the whole country 
to either gloom or rejoicing. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Rapidly Moving Events. 

The next year, 1862, was filled with big military events, 
great campaigns and huge battles, with varying for- 
tunes, but as a rule the Federal troops were success- 
ful in the West and the Confederates in the East. The 
story of the year can best be given in a running recital 
covering all matters of interest, rather than in a con- 
secutive narrative. 

Gold had gone to a slight premium in August or Sep- 
tember, that had run by January to a point of alarm, and 
a number of Eastern banks had suspended specie pay- 
ments with the almost certainty that all would have to 
do so. Hugh McCulloch, president of the Bank of the 
State of Indiana, that had not suspended during the 
panic of *57, wrote a card to the Journal early in January 
in which he said : "Under no conceivable circumstances 
will the Bank of the State of Indiana suspend specie pay- 
ments." By the last of February nearly all the branches 
had voted to make redemptions in legal tender notes in- 
stead of gold. Another instance of Horace Greeley's 
wisdom when he said "it is hard enough to tell the truth 
about what has been, without trying to tell what is going 
to be."i 



^ The bank did not suspend specie payments officially until after Uie Su- 
preme Court had decided, at the May term, T862, that it could legally do so. Its 
charter required the redemption of its notes **in gold or silver,** but the court 
Mid: *'The true interpretation of the section must be that the bank shall not re- 
fuse to redeem her bills in what Cong^ress shall constitntionrJly make legal ten- 
der money. The bank can not be compelled to receive treasury notes from the 
citizen, in one hand, and pay to the citizen gold and silver in the other. Under 
this construction of the charter, the act of Cong^ress in question does not impair 
its obligation regarded as a contract." (Reynolds vs. The Bank, 18 Ind., p. 467.) 
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The Indianapolis Horticultural Society was one of the 
institutions of the town. It met bi-weekly, and, as gar- 
dens were plentiful, had a good membership in which 
professional gentlemen were prominent. Apparently it 
never suspended meetings but kept right along during 
the whole war, discussing topics of importance. It is 
interesting to see that the subject in January was shade- 
trees ; and that the silver leaf poplar was decided to be a 
business tree, suitable for Washington street. Com- 
plaints were made of the Circle that it was used for beat- 
ing carpets and littered with straw, probably the refuse 
of beds or straw ticks. It had a dilapidated fence around 
it, but University Square, which was used by the 19th 
Regulars as a drill ground, had none, and the esthetic 
ideas of some of our aspiring citizens began to be of- 
fended. 

On January 8th there was a grand review of all the 
troops, but singularly the Sentinel did not mention it. A 
public meeting to eulogize Douglas, seven months dead, 
was held. Robert Heller, illusionist, composer and pian- 
ist, gave an entertainment; Bayard Taylor lectured; 
Charles Bass played Falstaff, and Annette Ince Jennie 
Deans. The Underbill Block, being three-quarters of 
the square on which Shortridge High School stands, was 
platted into lots and offered for sale at $45 per foot on 
Pennsylvania street, except the northwest corner, which 
was $46.50. The southwestern quarter was occupied by 
the Baptist Female Seminary. The Delaware street lots 
were offered at $35 for inside ones, $37.50 for the north- 
em and $45 for the southern corners. The next month a 
lot 30 feet front centrally located within two and a half 
squares of Odd Fellows' Hall was advertised at $25 per 
foot. A Sentinel editorial February 6th gives the Demo- 
cratic opposition in a nutshell: "He who loves abo- 
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in the field. It was the duty of some of these to receive 
the soldiers' money, when desired, and bring it safely 
home to their families. The system was executed care- 
fully and Indiana gained the reputation of looking after 
its men more thoroughly than any other State, the credit 
for which was due to Governor Morton, who was justly 
named "The Soldiers' Friend." 

In February the realization of what war was came 
near. Ft. Donaldson had been taken with many thou- 
sand prisoners. On the 22d and 23d, 2398 of them ar- 
rived here, all from Kentucky, Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi regiments. They were taken to Camp Morton 
and in a few days the number increased to 4000. From 
that time on Camp Morton was a prison. This great 
victory gave rise to high hopes. It was freely asserted 
that the backbone of the rebellion was broken. The 
weather was severe and the prisoners were thinly clad, 
and many became sick. The town rallied to their aid. 
Hospitals were improvised, one in the old Athenaeum 
building at Maryland and Meridian streets, another in 
the old postoffice building in South Meridian, and in 
other places. The ladies turned out as nurses, and the 
best possible care was given them, as much as if they 
had been Union men. Humanity knew no distinction, 
at least not much — for it was asserted that certain Demo- 
cratic ladies who had never been known to help before 
were very active at this time. The arrival of the pris- 
oners created great interest. The Journal advised that 
"no rudeness be allowed or taunting expressions. Let 
us do as we would be done by." Later it reported the 
conduct of the people was perfectly exemplary. One 
young man was said to be so anxious to "see the Secesh" 
that he followed them to Camp Morton, and getting 
mixed with them was taken in and held as one till the 
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next morning. The Sentinel called them "Secession 
prisoners," never rebels. A public subscription for the 
wounded Federals reached $5400 in three days. On 
February 28th men were urged to joint a new battery as 
it was probably the last one that would be organized in 
the State. 

The price for the daily paper then was I2j^ cents a 
week. There were no Sunday issues. ,A11 holidays were 
observed and there was no issue the next day. Train 
service was bad. The time to Chicago was eight hours 
and considered fast. News came slowly. It took ten 
days to find out that Pittsburg Landing was not a great 
victory. The Journal published many letters from regi- 
ments and was beginning to discover what news was. 
After the Battle of Shiloh, Berry Sulgrove, the editor 
of the Journal, paid a visit to the front there, and on 
the 29th of April wrote, among other things, this para- 
graph, which has more than passing interest : "Of Gen- 
eral Grant I heard much and little to his credit. The 
army may know nothing of the real guilt of the late 
sacrifice and the real cause of the confusion that was 
left to arrange itself in a storm of bullets and fire, but 
they believe that Grant is at fault. No respect is felt 
for him and no confidence felt in him. I heard nobody 
attempt to exculpate him, and his conduct was the one 
topic of discussion around camp fires during my stay." 

The Sentinel manifested some concern about public 
morals that savored more of a desire to carp and sneer 
than of sincere regret, for instance the following: "The 
Holy Sabbath — There is no Sabbath now. This is a 
time of war. It pains us, as indeed it must pain every 
other Christian gentleman, to see such open desecration 
of the holy day, although we suppose it is absolutely 
necessary now. Yesterday throughout our streets, sol- 
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dicrs were marching and countermarching continually. 
The drum and fife everywhere were heard. Companies 
and battalions with glittering bayonets and flaunting 
flags paraded under the Good God's glorious sun which 
He Himself with His own hand placed in the firmament 
all for His own honor and glory and not all for man's. 
President Lincoln's administration must be sustained, 
if we do smash the sacred day, which as innocent little 
boys we were taught to reverence, all to pieces. This 
might just as well be understood at once in heaven as it 
is on earth." 

Real estate began to show activity. March 14th the 
Maxwell property (now the Fitzgerald), three lots and 
a good brick house, at the northeast corner of Meridian 
and St. Clair streets, was sold for $9000 and considered 
a good sale, as showing that real estate had not de- 
preciated much on account of the war. Vacant ground 
within one and a half squares of the Circle was offered 
at $60 per foot in 50 and 100 foot lots. The papers began 
to talk of contemplated buildings and probable large im- 
provements. In April John C. New bought Nos. 10 and 
12 East Washington street of S. A. Fletcher, Sr., for 
$25,000, with the buildings that are still there. The 
Stewart corner at Vermont and New Jersey streets sold 
for $45 a foot. The council ordered some street im- 
provements, mainly down town, which meant between 
Maryland and Ohio streets. The houses were renum- 
bered to make room for more. What was 102 North 
Alabama street, for example, became No. 242. The low 
Courthouse grounds were filled up in June and so much 
building was done that the supply of brick ran out in the 
summer. On June 25th the Sentinel said : "Business 
in the city is brisk. Houses are not to be had. The war 
so far has added to our population and the business of 
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self. Money and land to be sold for money was offered 
by citizens to those who would volunteer in the 70th 
regiment, the one assigned to this district, and the meet- 
ing adjourned until Tuesday. On Monday Mr. Harrison 
was commissioned a second lieutenant and empowered 
to raise a company, which was the method used. The 
City Council voted to pay ten dollars per man to the 
first fifty and to make no more street improvements this 
year except those that were actually necessary for the 
safety of the city. The County Commissioners voted 
$10 each to the first five hundred men. This stimulated 
the work and the response was such that the camp of 
the regiment was established on the 22d. It was in that 
month that the Soldiers* Home was constructed. So 
many soldiers were continually passing through the city 
or remaining for a short time, both in bodies and indi- 
vidually, and for whom camps were not suitable, that 
it was absolutely necessary to provide a place for them. 
It was located on West street, south of Maryland, where 
there was open ground and a fine grove. Mr. George 
Merritt was the superintendent. At first it accommo- 
dated one hundred, but was enlarged from time to time 
until it could care for many more. All re-enlisting or 
returning regiments were fed there, and a hospital with 
forty beds was established. The maintenance came from 
the allowance for rations of the soldiers and the home 
more than paid its way. Somewhat later a house was 
rented near the depot that was used for the same pur- 
pose by the wives and children of soldiers who had to 
remain overnight. The provost guard had its headquar- 
ters at the home and several hundred men were in a per- 
manent camp there for many months. 

Recruiting became quite active, but it was greatly ac- 
celerated by the President's call on August 4th for 300,- 
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nmns of the Journars smallest type. It was considered 
a terrible taxation on business and a prominent mer- 
chant said, "If that tax is levied it will make me dis- 
loyal." But that "temporary tariff" would be considered 
a light affair now. Shipments to Europe of PennsyU 
vania rock oil or petroleum to the extent of several mill- 
ion gallons during the first six months of 1862 caused 
the Journal to say: "This for a trade that is in its in- 
fancy is a large business." An event of more than usual 
interest was the resignation in July of Rev. Horace 
Stringfellow, rector of Christ Church. He was a South- 
em man and his sympathies were ill-concealed. Soon 
after the war began he was waited upon by a committee 
and firmly requested to pray for the administration, 
which he had not done before, and from time to time 
there were reports that he would leave. It was currently 
reported that his resignation was not voluntary, and that 
he was given a certain number of days in which to get 
out of town ; but this was untrue, according to the state- 
ment of one of his warm friends, a lady still living here, 
who could not have been mistaken. He left because the 
situation had become unpleasant to him. He made his 
way to Virginia and remained there until the war was 
over. Frequent Union meetings were held to keep up 
the spirit. "In all directions new buildings are going up, 
convincing proof of the prosperity of the place." The 
custom of ringing the fire bells when a member of the 
department died was inaugurated and only dropped in 
recent years. When the man who carried the mails be- 
tween the postoffice and the depot was buried, the post- 
office was closed for two hours. Nothing less than the 
President's death would do that now. While the draft 
was pending men leaving the county or State had to get 
passes from the military authorities. The Ladies' Pro- 
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tective Association reported that 10,858 articles, clothing, 
bedding, lint, bandages, compresses, etc., had been made 
since October, 1861. The State Fair was held that year 
at the old Military grounds, but did not prove very at- 
tractive. 

October ist there was the finest review yet seen, ten 
thousand men of all branches of service engaging in a 
sham battle afterward. Christ Church was dedicated No- 
vember 2 1 St, though finished some years before. It had 
been planned to cost $15,000, but ran much over. De- 
serters began to be very numerous and rewards were 
offered for their arrest, eighty-six from the 51st being 
missing. Crime had become so prevalent, and disorder 
of all sorts, that the streets were not safe. A permanent 
provost guard was established, that patrolled the streets, 
watched the Union Station and other places. Somewhat 
later guards were placed on every train when in the 
station and no soldier could enter unless he had a pass. 
Annoyances to citizens occurred sometimes and people 
began to realize what military rule meant. The Council 
was petitioned to remove Foot's dairy on Michigan street 
west of Pennsylvania, and referred the request with in- 
structions to report an ordinance forbidding dairies in 
the city limits. Apparently this never was done. Thanks- 
giving day there was another review. There were then 
twelve thousand men in the various camps, probably the 
largest number at any one time. D. J. Callinan's store, 
next to Fletcher's bank, was robbed of $8000 worth of 
goods, the record haul to that date. The court of inquiry 
into the conduct of General Buell began here. The 
owners of prominent newspapers met here and organized 
the Western Associated Press. Horses for the army cost 
$94 each for a lot of three thousand. The largest tax- 
payers in the county were Calvin Fletcher, assessed for 
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$137,155; S. A. Fletcher, $132,824; N. McCarty's heirs, 
$132,670; James M. Ray, $135,772. The Schnull Bros, 
bought the Baptist Church lot, southwest corner of 
Meridian and Maryland streets (the building had 
burned), 55x94^/$ feet, for $5000, also the Hasselman 
house adjoining (built by Mr. Vajen), for $13,700. The 
house and lot on West Maryland on the west side of the 
alley back of these properties sold for $5400, the lot 
being 67^/^ feet front by 195 deep, and the house a good 
two-story one of ten or twelve rooms. 

The Journal was an ardent admirer of General Wal- 
lace. He had been ordered to take the field in General 
Grant's department of Corinth, but General Grant im- 
mediately ordered him back to Cincinnati, whereupon 
the Journal said on November 13th: "General Grant 
has been living a good while on whiskey and the repu- 
tation he made without any eflfort of his own at Ft. Don- 
elson, and if he has taken on himself to defy his supe- 
riors and flout his equals, he has about exhausted the pa- 
tience that has factitious honors entitle him to." 

Probably few know that on account of the scarcity of 
cotton, an effort was made to encourage its growth in 
the North. The government advertised that it would 
furnish free seed and instruction and appointed agents 
who travelled through the country to persuade farmers 
to plant it, making all sorts of plausible statements. So 
far as newspaper accounts show nobody took it up ser- 
iously. Captain Oglesbey raised some in his yard, which 
caused the Journal to make the following extraordinary 
statement that probably could not be verified: "Cotton 
was once grown in considerable quantities in this place. 
When Calvin Fletcher came here (that was in 1821) there 
was a large field of cotton full grown on Pennsylvania 
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street, a little south of where the Blind Asylum now 
stands."^ 

The general condition of the country as well as the 
depreciation in the value of the currency had by now 
vastly increased the cost of living. Prices had risen to 
unheard of figures and the question of living had be- 
come a very serious matter to the most of the people. 
Business men who were making more money than ever 
before might stand it, but there were scores and hundreds 
whose means had not increased much or were fixed. On 
these fell a burden that could not be lightened and they 
were forced to economies that often amounted to priva- 
tion. Hundreds had to abandon tea and coflfee and use 
parched rye or wheat as a substitute, and to exist on as 
little as possible. This was one of the uncounted sacri- 
fices of the war. The high prices of the last few years, 
though bad enough, bear no comparison. On November * 
29th, 1862, Governor Morton sent a communication to Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress urging increased 
pay for the soldiers on the ground that the cost of living 
had vastly increased and the price of labor as well. He 
embodied in this a comparison of prices in August, 1861, 
and November 21st, 1862, showing an increased cost in 
percentage as follows: Brown muslins, 190; bleached 
muslins, 175 ; American prints, 95 ; blue checks, 100; hick- 
ory checks, 100; canton flannel, 150; drillings, 170; cassi- 
netts, 100; jeans, 100; boots, 33; shoes, 56; brown sugar, 
62; Rio coffee, 150; tea, 50; rice, 25; molasses, 40; flour, 
44; salt, 180; meal, 75; fish, 33; potatoes, 130; candles, 
50 ; wood, 100. 



1 The Journal's statement is broader than the evidence, but Rev. J. C. Fletcher 
Sfives his father as authority for the assertion that James Mcllvain raised a patch 
of cotton, in 1821, on Pennsylvania street where the Second Presbyterian Church 
now stands. (News, April 12, 1879.) It was used for candle wicking. 
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tially reduced to $9.00 per month." This appeal bone ac 
fruit and the soldier's pav was unchanged. Think wiiat 
penury it meant to thousands of families whose bread- 
winners earned so little, or perh^>s were cut off entirelT. 
We hear much of late years of the fortitude of the 
Southern people under privation, but it seems to be un- 
known or forgotten that distress was widely ^read in 
the North, in spite of more favorable conditions. 

The October election had been carried by the Demo- 
crats, who claimed to stand for constitutional liberty, 
the freedom of opinion, of speech and of the press, which 
had been trodden under foot. In reality they were op- 
posed to the war. The vote was a surprise, showing a 
majority of 9391, with seven out of eleven Congressmen 
and both houses of the Legislature by good majorities. 
The Democrats claimed that the election here was un- 
fair, and probably they were right, as any soldier who 
chose to could vote without question. The total vote of 
this State was 246,163, a decrease of 25,980 over i860. 
Counting out the natural increase of 20,000, this showed 
a decrease of about 45,000. The Republicans claimed 
frauds in numerous counties and probably they were 
right, too, as there were extraordinary g^ins in some 
whose population had not increased, and many had gone 
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to the war. Soldiers in the field were not entitled 
to vote. Only three counties increased Republican 
majorities, two on account of Democratic splits, and 
Marion, but fifty-seven counties g^ve a larger Demo- 
cratic vote than in i860. Undoubtedly there was a re- 
action against the war ; the repeated assertions of "aboli- 
tion war" had been confirmed to many by the announce- 
ment of speedy emancipation. Many people were not 
educated to the point of seeing its necessity as a war 
measure and were full of the old prejudices and dislike 
of the negro and the "Black Republicans," who now 
openly confessed to be hated abolitionists ; they voted the 
old way. Even in the army, there was considerable of 
this sentiment, and it took time to correct it. It is likely, 
however, that many who voted the ticket had no idea 
that the party when once in power would proceed to the 
lengths that it did. 

I close the year with an anecdote of Lincoln that seems 
to have been lost sight of: A gentleman, after pouring 
out his vials of wrath upon a prominent officer, was sur- 
prised to hear the President quietly remark: "Now you 
are just the man I have been looking for. I want you to 
give me your advice and tell me if you were in my place 
and had learned all you've been telling and didn't believe 
a word of it, what would you do ?" 



CHAPTER V. 
The Bittebness and Macnitlide of Conflict. 

The war during 1863 was a gigantic struggle marked 
by great battles with varying fortunes, McClellan was 
succeeded after Antietam by Burnside, who lost the ter- 
rible battle of Fredericksburg in December. Grant's op- 
erations against Vicksburg that month were met by de- 
teat, and Rosencrans's battle of Stone River was prac- 
tically a drawn one. Hooker succeeded Burnside and 
was whipped at Chancellorsville in May. Meade suc- 
ceeded him, and Lee broke for the North to be whipped 
back at Gettysburg in July. Rosencrans moved to Chat- 
tanooga and lost the battle of Chickamauga. In Novem- 
ber the disaster was retrieved by Lookout Mountain and 
Mission Ridge. On the whole, the advantage was with 
the North, but Richmond's capture seemed as far off as 
ever. At home the war came nearer in a form of actual 
peril for a few days during the Morgan raid, days that 
were full of excitement and apprehension to the town. 

The Legislature held its session during the winter 
and the majority tried to obstruct Governor Morton in 
every way that it could. Daily the opposition of that 
faction became more violent and pronounced, and while 
that is another story, it is well to know what the Sentinel 
said about President Lincoln's emancipation proclama- 
tion in January. "The policy of the party now in power 
is developed. It is the abolition of slavery. It is the 
subjugation of the slave States — the destruction of the 
white race, where slavery exists, by servile insurrections. 
It is to make one-half the country a howling wilderness 
and to elevate to the status of citizenship a worthless and 
improvident race. The two races cannot live upon terms 
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of equality. The attempt will result in the extermination 
of one of them. The Administration has deliberately 
chosen to invite such a contest and aid the negroes in the 
destruction of the white race. The present condition of 
public affairs is partly attributable to the folly, fanatic- 
ism and imbecility of the party in power. The sectional 
difficulties of the country would have been amicably ad- 
justed, but the Republican leaders refused all overtures 
to that end. They preferred war to peace — they chose 
war rather than union, and what is the result of their 
policy? An united South, willing to make any sacrifice, 
warring to secure their independence, and a divided 
North. * * * If this act of usurpation passes unre- 
buked, then we may bid farewell to constitutional liberty. 
The constitutional guarantees of personal rights and per- 
sonal liberty will not be worth the parchment upon which 
they are written." 

Notable incidents are as follows: Caleb B. Smith was 
appointed Judge of the United States District Court. 
Emerson lectured to a small audience, subject not given. 
Butternuts were worn as jewelry and caused numerous 
outbursts. Real estate went higher. W. C. Holmes paid 
$4,000 for the lot where Judge Martindale lives, 
429 North Meridian street. A room on West Wash- 
ington street, No. 9, where Bobbs-Merrill Company are, 
sold for $450 per foot, and the lot where Sommers's 
store is, 11-13 East Washington street, went at the same 
price to Robert Browning. The Farmers' Hotel, north- 
east corner of Illinois and Georgia streets, now the Stub- 
bins Hotel, sold for $14,500 in specie, gold being worth 
160. No. 15 West Washington street sold for $9050 to 
J. A. Heidlinger. In March gold dropped to 38 and for 
some time fluctuated between that and 58. There began 
to be much speculation in that article, with a wide range 
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of prices. The sale of arms was forbidden. Dr. Bullard 
declined to meet Dr. J. F. Johnston, the dentist, in con- 
sultation because he was a Secessionist and a subscriber 
to the Sentinel. Crime was rife and liquor dealers were 
forbidden to sell to soldiers, but apparently did not obey. 
Laborers got $1.50 per day and carpenters and masons 
$2.50, and were scarce at that. 

In two years the City Hospital, so called, though main- 
tained by the Government, Dr. Kitchen in charge, had 
treated 61 14 cases, 847 of which were prisoners of war, 
2j*j of whom died. At the city election in May the Dem- 
ocrats withdrew thir ticket on the ground that the elec- 
tion would be unfair, and only fourteen Democratic votes 
were cast for councilmen in nine wards. Revenue stamps 
were sold at a discount of 2 per cent, on $50, 3 per cent 
on $100 and 4 per cent, on $500 worth. A full company 
of negroes was enlisted for the S4th Massachusetts Reg- 
iment. In May the famous "Battle of Pogue's Run" oc- 
curred, and 1500 pistols were taken from delegates to 
a Democratic convention by soldiers who searched the 
outgoing trains, in addition to which many were thrown 
into Pogue's run, as the trains passed along it. W. S. 
Hubbard paid $10,626 for four acres of ground on North 
Meridian street, just above Eleventh street and run- 
ning through to Illinois. 

The first military execution took place on March 27th, 
Robert Gray being the victim. He was a Parke or Clay 
county school teacher who enlisted in the 71st, and a few 
days later was captured at Richmond, Kentucky. Think- 
ing he could escape military service, he took the oath of 
allegiance to the Confederacy. General Carrington said 
he became a spy for them in Indiana, but the newspapers 
make no mention of that charge. He was convicted of 
treason and the sentence approved after several months* 
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delay. The execution took place in the rear of Burnside 
Barracks, between Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets. 
He was quite cool, and made a confession that he had 
acted wrongly through a desire to get out of the service. 
On July 7th the town turned itself loose in rejoicing 
over Vicksburg and Gettysburg. There were fireworks, 
bonfires and speeches. The next day word came that 
Morgan had crossed the Ohio, heading for Indianapolis, 
and the scene shifted. His purpose was said to be the 
capture of the city, the release and arming of the rebel 
prisoners, the destruction of the railroads, and the bring- 
ing of the horrors of war to the State. The excitement 
was indescribable. The bells rang alarms and a great 
crowd gathered at the Bates House. Governor Morton 
read the dispatches and urged the people to fill up com- 
panies in every ward, meeting places being designated. 
The next morning Governor Morton issued a proclama- 
tion asking business houses to close at 3 p. m., and call- 
ing on every able-bodied citizen to bring whatever arms 
he had and muster. Almost instantly the City Regiment 
was organized with one or more companies from every 
ward to the number of twelve. Eight additional com- 
panies were also mustered in the city. Morgan moved 
more rapidly than the news about him and there was 
much ignorance and uncertainty. The City Regiment 
drilled on University Square, and the signaling for its 
assembling was the fire alarm bell. This rang several 
times but each time it was found the exigency was not 
great and the men were dismissed. The railroads and 
telegraph lines were taken possession of by the military 
and public use was excluded. Louisville sent $1,500,000 
of specie north for safety, and the Indianapolis banks did 
the same with theirs. Morgan had crossed at Branden- 
burg, Kentucky, and moved north to Paoli, thence east 
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through Salem and North Vernon, but his course was 
uncertain for several days during which time the armed 
populace of the State poured into Indianapolis to the 
extent of 60,000. By Monday, the 13th. more troops had 
arrived than could be used. All saloons were closed and 
business almost suspended. On Sunday afternoon the 
bell was sounded and in forty-five minutes all the troops 
in the city were in line. Five regiments slept in the 
State House yard that night. During this time many 
troops had been sent to the supposed field of action, but 
none came in contact with the enemy. None of the city 
companies left town, though twice they were marched 
to the trains and then ordered back. On the 14th it was 
announced with authority that Morgan had passed into 
Ohio and the raid was over so far as Indiana was con- 
cerned. Then came the natural revulsion of feeling and 
there was much joking over the events of the week; and, 
as usual, what was so threatening before was lightly 
spoken of. Even to this day some men will smile when 
they say they are veterans of the Morgan Raid, but no 
one who went through it would care to repeat the ex- 
perience. .\n unusual accident took place on the 13th. 
when the 12th Michigan Battery, then located here, was 
ordered away. .\s it came dashing down Indiana avenue 
from the camp in the northwest part of the town, am- 
munition in a caisson exploded, killing three soldiers, 
a boy with two horses, and breaking all the glass within 
some distance. Disorder almost ceased during the ex- 
citement, and be it remembered the saloons were closed. 
That month Kingan & Co. located here and began 
building a mammoth packing house and flour mill. 
Dwellings were reported scarce and not a single busi- 
ness room to be had. The list of income-tax payers for 
1862 was published. Only two exceeded $10,000— Calvin 
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probably the coldest day on record the world over. The 
day before was warm and rainy, temperature above 60. 
By three o'clock the next morning it had dropped to 28 
degrees by the then thermometers. A great social event, 
the house warming of John M. Lord's new residence 
on the southeast corner of North and Pennsylvania 
streets, took place on the 31st. Many of the guests were 
lightly clad, and it is a story to this day how they suffered 
in getting home. The suffering in the camps every- 
where, north and south, was terrific, and many persons 
were frozen to death. Gold closed December 31st at 52 
and reached 75 in April. Wheat in New York was worth 
from $1.44 to $1.61 and corn $1.30. The churches were 
reported as prospering. Protracted meetings were held 
in several, with some additions. A daily prayer meet- 
ing was maintained at the Soldiers* Home under the 
auspices of the Indianapolis Branch of the United States 
Christian Association. The Scottish Rite of Masons was 
established. Judge Caleb B. Smith died. Butchers be- 
gan to agitate for stockyards. 

Military funerals were quite common, and the circum- 
stances of death were sometimes grievous beyond de- 
scription. Adjutant Marshall Hayden was wounded at 
the attack on Vicksburg and captured in December, 
1862. For months his parents lived in hope under the 
belief that he had been taken prisoner merely, when 
he had died in a few days. After that was known, his 
body could not be secured for months more, and in Feb- 
ruary he was buried here, having been dead thirteen 
months. The town was becoming used to horrors. 
Every day corpses were transported through; the ex- 
press companies left them on the pavements over night, 
and the Union Depot authorities refused to allow them 
to remain there more than an hour. Death was so com- 
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mon as to cause little comment. A Pennsylvania officer 
stopped over here and was found dead on the street, 
murdered. His father came soon to investigate and 
after a few days went away with no success, but com- 
plaining that he got no sympathy or aid and that the 
people seemed so inured to murder and death that they 
were indifferent. This was an exaggeration, but there 
was some foundation for it. 

In February a draft for 500,000 men was ordered. The 
portions of regiments that had veteranized or reenlisted 
for three years more began to return on furlough and 
were publicly received and feasted. The Chamber of 
Commerce, or Merchants' Exchange, was organized and 
gave daily market reports, an evidence of business prog- 
ress. A great change was made in the theater. What 
was known as the pit or parquet, which was always oc- 
cupied by men, was opened to ladies and called "orches- 
tra chairs." These sold for fifty cents, except about 
fifty that brought seventy-five cents. The general ad- 
mission was raised to fifty cents. Many of the leading 
stars performed and the houses were packed nightly. 
A great union meeting was held February 22d, with a 
parade of troops and speeches, Andrew Johnson of 
Tennessee being the star. Two arches were built on 
Washington street, one at Pennsylvania, the other at 
Illinois. Within these two squares there was a "scarlet 
fever" of flags. The Journal said the city never before 
"was so gallantly and profusely illustrated with our na- 
tional colors." "At night," it goes on to say, "an illum- 
ination burst out along the streets that borrowed little 
splendor from the bonfires below. The Journal's office 
was also brilliantly alight, and was probably the finest 
sight that any single building made. From floor to roof 
and from the roof to the upper lights of the tower it 
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glittered with a splendor that might have recalled to 
travelers in Europe the great illumination of St. Peter's. 
In the lower windows blazed every admissible row of 
candles, while along the Circle street and Meridian street 
sides with their profuseness of window service, lights 
flamed and sparkled upon rows of Union flags that 
glowed almost as brilliantly as during the day in their 
new radiance." "At one time there were six bonfires 
going on Washington street." This showed a proper 
self appreciation, but as the lights were candles and 
probably not more than sixteen could be placed in a 
window, the modern sceptic will scoff at the brilliancy 
and be reminded of "Little Pedlington." 

The street railroad system was begun that spring on 
a charter given to some New York people, who asso- 
ciated some home people with them. The first line was 
built on Illinois street from the depot to Washington, 
thence to West, thence to the Military grounds, and 
opened on the first week of the State and Sanitary Fairs 
in October. It was finished that year on North Illinois 
street to St. Clair. On May 3d it was said that 1400 
pieces of real estate had changed hands since January 
1st. John Morris sold his lot on the southwest corner 
of Meridian and Georgia streets, 99x205 feet, for $200 
per foot. The First Presbyterian Church bought 125 
feet of the Daniel Yandes home, at Pennsylvania and 
New York streets for $22,000, and property across the 
street was valued at $80 per foot — now held at $1250 
or $1500. The Second Presbyterian Church on the Cir- 
cle was offered for $14,000. Joseph E. McDonald bought 
32 feet on North Pennsylvania street next Wood & Fou- 
dray's livery stable for $375 per foot, and E. S. Alvord 
refused $30,000 for his house and lot on which the New- 
ton Claypool block now stands. Forty thousand dol- 
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lars was offered for the old Athenaeum or Gymnasium 
building at the northwest corner of Meridian and Mary- 
land streets. The First National Bank, opened in the 
December before, was the only incorporated one here 
except the Branch Bank of the State. Horse board was 
not less than $5.00 per week. The retail grocers com- 
bined to sell for cash only, as wholesalers had agreed 
to credit no one. The school enumeration was 11,907, 
a gain in one year of 5044. Baled hay was worth $29 
per ton, and the government was paying $156 for horses. 
Marion county had thus far spent $120,900 for bounties 
and relief of soldiers. The Chamber of Commerce re- 
ported sales of goods in one year $15,298,000, manu- 
factures $5,069,000, provisions $776,524, total business 
$23,026,524. It enumerated among the industries two 
woolen factories, one saw, one hub and spoke, two ag- 
ricultural implement, several flouring mills, six foun- 
dries and machine shops, two harness and two cooper 
shops, one rolling-mill making 10,000 tons of rails, fur- 
niture factories, bakeries, confectioners, three railroad 
shops and packing houses. Elsewhere it was told that 
there were seven hundred liquor sellers in the city. 

The City Regiment had maintained an organization 
since the Morgan Raid. In April it was believed that 
the coming summer would end the war and Governor 
Morton proposed that certain States should furnish 
100,000 men for one hundred days who would g^ard 
the transportation lines and release that many seasoned 
troops for active operations at the front, which was 
adopted and a call made. On April 26 the City Regi- 
ment was called to meet that afternoon to decide whether 
it should tender its services for that period. Few ap- 
peared, however. An enthusiastic war meeting was held 
at Masonic Hall and every known influence to fill the 
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call was brought to bear. Employers paid the salary 
of clerks who would go. Additional bounties were of- 
fered, young ladies volunteered to take the places of 
clerks while they were gone and in due time the regi- 
mcnt was filled, together with others from the State. 
Six and a half companies of the City Regiment were 
from Indianapolis, the remainder from adjoining coun- 
ties. Probably this regiment was the best beloved of 
all that the town was interested in. The greatest pride 
and admiration was lavished on the nth, for that was 
the first-born. Next to that probably came the 70th and 
then the 79th, though the 26th and 33d were highly 
esteemed. But the City, or I32d. was the youngest 
bom, the Benjamin, and the town's affection was lav- 
ished on it. Many of its members were really boys and 
many were older men. who were prominent and gave 
tip much in order to help in the emergency. It was 
raised, too, by hard work, and the zeal and enthusiasm 
of the war seemed to culminate in the effort. It could 
not vie with the others in point of service, for its life 
was short and its field narrow, but it did the work laid 
out for it, and who could do more? The Journal said 
that more people gathered to see it go than any other. 

In May, with gold at 70, beef sirloin was worth 20 
cents; veal 15 and 20, mutton 15, pork 12 and 15, eggs 
18, chickens $3.00 and $3.25 per dozen, potatoes $1.50. 
butter 40 cents, canned tomatoes 25 cents, turnips 60 
cents and wood $7.50 a cord— unheard of prices. On 
May 17th a meeting of ladies was held at Masonic Hall 
and addressed by Hon. Albert G. Porter, who asserted 
that the country was being ruined by buying for gold 
$500,000,000 worth of foreign products annually and re- 
ducing the value of greenbacks. A platform was adopted 
as follows: "To promote economy, to show our sym- 
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pathy with the great hardships and sufferings of our 
brave soldiers and to aid the finances of the Govern- 
ment, we the undersigned ladies pledge ourselves not to 
purchase during the war any imported article of dress 
or house furnishing. We also pledge ourselves to lay 
aside during the war silk and other expensive dresses 
and mantillas, all laces, velvets and jewels, and appear 
as soon as practicable only in clothes of American man- 
ufacture.'* The merchants were not pleased with this 
action and although some 800 or 1000 signers were pro- 
cured, exceptions began to be called for and the whole 
movement seems to have died "a-bornin'." 

Gold soared that summer, getting way over 200, where 
it stayed until the fall elections and victories caused a 
reduction below that figure. Its highest price as noted 
here was 280. The University Square was improved 
by a public subscription of $2100. The first street-car 
arrived in August "with cushioned seats affording am- 
ple room for sixteen passengers." A Sanitary fair was 
projected and later held successfully in conjunction with 
the State Fair. On June ist Crown Hill Cemetery was 
dedicated, Judge Albert S. White being the orator. The 
first interment took place on the second — Mrs. Lucy Ann 
Seaton, of Paducah, Kentucky. 

As anticipated, there was fearful fighting all along 
the line with Union gains. Politics warmed up, and just 
before the October election came the sensational and 
effective expose of the Sons of Liberty or Knights of 
the Golden Circle that had much to do with Democratic 
defeat, but which can not be described here, though an 
interesting chapter in city history. On the 18th of Oc- 
tober the Sentinel prophesied as follows: "If Mr. Lin- 
coln is reelected the man is not now living who will see 
peace and prosperity in the Union. It is certain that 
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future generations will never see that result if the rad- 
ical policy prevails. It is hopeless of good." Within 
six months it welcomed the advent of peace. The the- 
ater that fall introduced reserved seats, to be held until 
the end of the first act. Bandmann, Laura Keene, Law- 
rence Barrett and others played. A tabernacle for union 
meetings was built on the Washington street front of 
the Courthouse square. It was afterward turned into 
an amusement hall and was not torn down until 1866. 
The assessments for the income tax were published offi- 
cially in order to encourage informers. Bounty jumpers 
were paraded through the streets tied by ropes and pre- 
ceded by a huge negro ringing a bell, and then sent to 
punishment. Live hogs were worth 14 cents. An era 
of oil speculation began that lasted a year or two and 
cost much money. Numerous companies were formed 
to bore for oil in Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. D. M. Boyd sold twenty-one feet on the east side 
of Meridian just below Maryland street to Murphy and 
Holliday for $347 per foot. Up to January 31st there 
had been 1307 rebel prisoners buried in Greenlawn Cem- 
etery. 

The year should not close without reporting this from 
the Journal, though occurring in August. It was written 
in the style of Berry Sulgrove that pervaded the Journal, 
though scarcely by him. Colonel James Blake's old bay 
horse and low-seated old rockaway had been stolen; 
after recounting the incident it then says: "The mis- 
creant who would steal Colonel Blake's buggy from the 
Circle fence while the Colonel is presiding over a Union 
meeting, would sneak into heaven and steal the supper 
of the Angel Gabriel." About New Years it was reported 
that some friends had presented the good old man with 
a new vehicle. 
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The New Year 1865 opened with confident expecta- 
tion that the war would soon end. Another draft was 
ordered and many citizens still living were among the 
chosen, but by great effort and expenditure of money 
the quota was filled. The last regiment, including the 
156th, a half regiment, were raised for one year. The 
Journal declared that "Rebel prayers were a mockery 
to the Almighty." The Governor's mansion was sold 
for $42,500. The era of combination among grocers, ice 
dealers, etc., began. An opera house and Masonic Tem- 
ple were projected; also waterworks, with a stand-pipe 
on Shortridge High School site — said to be the highest 
point in the city. Grant moved to the finish. Rich- 
mond fell on April 3d. Lee surrendered on the 9th. 
The news was received at 11 p. m., but the town rose 
and, as the expression was, "whooped it up" all night 
"Indianapolis never before was so thoroughly demented/* 
said the Journal. Gold dropped from 191 to 144. Gov- 
ernor Morton appointed the 20th as a day of thanksgiv- 
ing, but changed it to "a day of mourning, humiliation 
and prayer," when on the 15th news came of the assas- 
sination of President Lincoln. That day is described 
as "the most exciting one ever known in Indianapolis." 
The whole town was in mourning garb and all business 
suspended. Even the sun refused to shine. But time 
forbids the recital of that awful and never-to-be-for- 
gotten experience, followed by the protracted mourning 
and the funeral march from Washington to Springfield, 
during which the body of the martyred President rested 
in the State House for eighteen hours of the gloomiest 
Sunday ever known, and was viewed by thousands of 
weeping mourners. That is a story to itself. It was the 
last of the five greatest days of the struggle: Lincoln's 
visit, the day Sumter fell, the opening of the Morgan 
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Raid, the fall of Richmond and this one. May their like 
never be seen again. 

The incidents of the closing up must be passed over 
lightly. Troops were soon discharged and sent home. 
All were publicly welcomed as they deserved, and, while 
most came within a few months, it was more than a year 
before the last Indiana soldiers were discharged. The 
great armies vanished into private life as easily as they 
came from it, and all apprehensions of trouble were 
groundless. 

Indianapolis kept on her course of material progress 
that year. Prices continued high, building increased. 
rents were at unheard of figures, $5000 being paid for one 
single room by the First National Bank the southeast 
corner of Washington and Meridian streets. More 
banks and insurance companies were organized, rail- 
roads were projected, a steamboat built on the river, real 
estate boomed, and expansion was everywhere. In July 
there were thirty-four wholesale houses running, with 
five more to open up as soon as buildings could be fin- 
ished. The largest income-tax payers were : Calvin 
Fletcher, $,11,043; S. A. Fletcher. $30,960; Thomas H. 
Sharpe. $27,847, and Oliver Tousey, $28,530. Washing- 
ton street property between Meridian and Illinois streets 
sold at $800 per foot. The lot at the southeast corner 
of Meridian and Maryland, 25x130, was sold for $400 
per foot. In February, 1909, with a building on it, it 
brought $60,000. Grant and Sherman visited the city 
and had rousing receptions. Baseball was started. 
The last rebel left Camp Morton June 12th. A public 
bathhouse was erected. On July 25th, Sherman's wagon 
train, twenty-eight miles long, en route from Washington 
to Louisville, passed through, and that fall witnessed the 
closing of the Soldiers' Home, the Ladies' Home and all 
the camps. 
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A crop of oats was cut from University Square, prob- 
ably the only cereal ever raised there, having been sown 
as a cover for getting grass established there. A govern- 
ment military hospital was ordered, and the selection of 
a site developed great hostility from every locality sug- 
gested, but the close of the war caused the abandonment 
of the proposition and gave widespread relief. In No- 
vember the Blake orchard, a tract lying between Tennes- 
see and Mississippi streets, extending from the alley 
below Walnut to St. Clair street, was sold at auction, 
realizing an average price of $70 per foot, and attracting 
*'the biggest crowd ever at a real estate sale in Indian- 
apolis." 

The cost of the war to the town may be conceived by 
a brief statement of some of the taxation. For the year 
ending June 30th, 1865, the internal revenue tax on Mar- 
ion county was $517,742, the income tax $161,861 on a 
total of $2,618,007. In the year ending May 12th the 
city's income was $597,831, of which only about $170,000 
was from taxes, licenses and fines, the rest was from 
loans and contributions to the draft fund. The expenses 
w^ere $854,391, a deficit of $301,707, and $775,000 went for 
the war fund. The estimated expenses for the next year 
were $137,000. In addition to this the county had also 
incurred a war debt. The contribution of life can not 
be estimated, but it was large, many hundreds. Possibly 
as many as four thousand men from this town went into 
the army first and last, and many never returned. 

The war was over, but its grim era closed upon a new 
Indianapolis. The quiet town with its simple life was 
gone forever and in its place was the bustling city with 
new ideas, new aspirations, new ways. Much more than 
half the population were new-comers. As it had changed 
materially, it had changed in other respects. Its life was 
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different. The war had brought sorrow to many house- 
holds and broken up many. In four ordinary years there 
are likely to be many changes, but how much more in 
those four years of awful havoc and heart-breaking ex- 
perience. Old friendships and social relations had been 
severed by death and by estrangement through differing 
opinions. The alteration in circumstances made a differ- 
ence, for many large fortunes had been made and many 
families had been impoverished or had gained nothing. 
There was more luxurious living and ostentation. The 
inevitable demoralization of war had to be reckoned with, 
and both morality and religion were affected. Hundreds 
of young men had become addicted to intemperance and 
the general moral tone had been lowered. Extravagance 
had increased in many things and was driving out the 
former simplicity. Change was over all. 

"The old order changeth." That is the rule of life. 
Without the war Indianapolis would have changed at 
some time, but it would have taken a generation for it 
instead of being hammered out in the white heat of the 
four years' conflict, and the slow transformation, almost 
imperceptible, would have been natural. But with all 
the changes something, yes, much, was left. The im- 
press of the early settlers could not be effaced. The in- 
fluences that made for civic righteousness, for public 
spirit, for education, for cleanly living, for kindliness, for 
general well being and progress, were not destroyed, and 
they abide with us yet. However feeble their force has 
seemed at times, at others it has burst out in unrestrained 
volume, showing that it had not lost its power, and that 
while material environment may alter, the spirit persists. 

Indianapolis, March, 1909. 



